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ryiHE GiULS have got^thuinbs down” on hini alrcady. 
J- Tliey learned enough about him last nights to 
make him an "also ran” today. Poor guy! The vaea- - 
tion that started out- so swell is going to turn out so 
sour. And just because he was careless that one night! 

Don’t Take a Chance 

You may be guilty of halitosis (unpleasant breath) 
only once, hut gossip can tag you with it forever. 

Why run such a risk when Listcrine Antiseptic is 
such a trustworthy, e.xlra-carefuL wholly deliglitful 
precaution against offending. 

Listcrine Antiseptic is no moincntary makeshift, 
but a delighthd aid that freshens and sweetens the 
breath instantly . . . helps keep it that way, too. Not 
for seconds . . ■. not for minutes . . . but for hours usually. 

Get in the habit of using Listcrine Antiseptic night 
and morning and never, never omit it before any 
date where you want to be at your best. 

While some ca.ses of halitosis arc of systemic origin, 
■most.iiases, say sortie authori ties, are due to the bacterial 
fermentation of tiny food jiarticlcs clinging to mouth 
surfaces. Listcrine Antiseptic 
tpiickly halts sucii fermenta- 
lion, then overcomes the odors 
fermentation causes. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 

the exfra-carefvl precaution against offending 










IS MAN A SMALL UNIVERSE? 

IT HAS BEEN SAID that everything in the universe 
has its counterpart in man. What of your solar plexus? 
Does it link you with tlie world beyond . . . the vast 
cosmos of which earth is but a speck? Centuries ago, 
man observed that something in the center of his torso 
responded to his emotional excitements — joy, fear, 
elation, fright, sudden experiences. In seeking an .ex- 
planation, there followed many more amazing discoy.- 
eries. What did these ancient searchers for truth uncover ? 
Did they learn how to draw energy to their emotional 
centers— for performing miracles and accomplishing 
feats that seemed impossible to the' uninitiated? 

WHAT ABOUir YOU? 

Are you perfectly, satisfied with .your position in life? 
Are you enjoying life to its fullest extent? — truly 
abundandy? If obstacles seem to' prevent you from 
attaitiing the heights and ecijoying the better things in 
life, you are not using the powers thapreside within you. 

ACCEPT THIS FREE BOOK 

Let the Rosicrucians (NOT a religious organization),. a pro- 
gressive, practical brotherho.pd;, explain -to you the simple, 

, laws governing your inner powers. Write for your 

FREE, copy of,- Mojiery o/Lr/cj, which Tells how.^ily/you 
can' come , to possess tested ihediods for- understanding the 
powers of personal accorhplishment.'Send coupon today! 


.Scribe' J. J. M. 

Tbe'Rcsicrucians (AMORC) 

Sda Jose, Califoraia 

I am-a sincere seeker: Please send me a copy of tb« MasUty qf I 
U/e, which 1 shall read carefully. 


Address ! : 

Zone Number ^ State : 

The ROSICRUCIANS [AmoRC] San Jose/ Cailforininega 


Please mention Newsstand Fiction Unit when answering advertisements 
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ONE FOOT AND THE GRAVE . . T 

Peculiar things happen in the woods and the 
ordinary oft becomes the extraordinary, 

NOVELETTES 

THE deep DROWSE ... A 

Dreamers have considered many things which may tern:inate 
our world’s existence. They never guess right! 

I 

THE RAINBOW JADE . ^ 

When the bell clangs — beware — and even a hardened adventurer 
finds ‘more adventure than lie 'has' bargained' for. 

SHORT STORIES 

COUNTRY HQUSE . . 

A terror that was the more terrible because it grew 
so unexpectedly out of sylvan tranquility. 

THE SLAYERS AND THE SLAIN . 

What cold-storage history of the ages lies dormant 
but wailing in a great library at night? 


Theodore Sturgeon 


Allison V. Harding 48 


Gardner F. Fox 62 


Ewen W^hyte 30 


August Derleth 35 


THE SHOT-TOWER GHOST 

A ghost story always has a past but when 
it has a present — watch out. 


Mary Elizabeth Counselman 40 


BLINDMAN’S buff ..... ..... 

May not the intensity with 'which one lives determine the 
ease with which one can return . . . after death? 


Scabury Quinn 72 


thinker ... Malcolm Kenneth Murchie 80 

Neither scientist nor philosopher can surely divide reality 
from unreality and the by-products of both. 


THE WOMAN GN^THE BALCONY 

One so beautiful, sent on an errand of murder, 
mystery or mercy. ... 
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FANTASTIG FICTION FOR SALE 

PART i — ALL NEW BOOKS 


1* When Worlds Collide I Bolner & Wylie 

2. After Worlds Collide $2.75 each 

3. 3Ut of February — $3.00 

4. Life Everlostins— Kelier 3.50 

4A. The Homonculus — Keller. 3.00 

5. Devil and the Doctor^Keller i 3.00 

4. Pilgrims Through Space & Time^DoIley 5.00 

7. Checklist of Fantastic Literoture 6.00 

8. People of the Comet — Hall: 2.00 

9. Sunken World— Coblentz 3.00 

10. Hercules, My Shipmote— Graves 1.00 

11. And Some Were Human— Del Rey 3.00 

12. The* Torch— Bechdolt 2.50 

13. Treasury of Science Fiction— Conklin 3.00 

14. Best oF^Science Fiction— Conklin «... 3.50' 

15. House on the Borderland— Hodgson 5.00 

16. Skullface ond Others— Howard 5.00 

17. Without- Sorcery — Sturgeon 3.00 

18. Edison's Conquest of Mars— Servlts.. 3.50 

19. Well of the Unicorn — Fletcher «... 1.00 

20. Rhode Island on Lovecraft (Pamphlet) 1.00 

20A. H. P. L., A Memoir (Lovecraft) 2.50 

20B. Supernatural Horror in Literature— Lovecraft 

(Essoy) 2.50, 

21. Fantasy Fiction Field Calendar— for 1949 1.00 

22. Greener Then You Are — Word 1.00 

23. Abyss & Solitary Hunters— Keller 3.00 

24. Web of Easter Island— Wandrei 3.00 

25. Fourth Book of Jorkens— Lord Dunsany 3.00 

26. Of Worlds Beyond— edited by Eshbach 

(non«fiction) 2.00 

27. Genus Loci and Others— C. A. Smith 3.00 

26. Porceioln Magician — Frank Owens 3.00 

^29. The Guide to Fantastic Literature— Bleiler 6.00 

30. The Mislaid Charm— Phillips (2 dust jackets).... 1.75 

31. Radio Man — Farley 2.50 

32. Works of M. P. Shiel — (non-fiction) '6.00 

*33. Blind Spot— *| 2 dust iockets, 

H. Flint $3.00 one extra done 

•34. Spot of life— especially for 

H. E. Flint 3.00 J Julius Unger 

•35. Planeteer & Other Stories- Flint 3.00 

•36. Lords of Creation— Binder 3.00 

•37. Exiles of Time— Bond 3.00 

38. Seven Out of Time— Zagat 3.00 

39. Sidewise in Time — Leinster 3.00 

39A. Beyond This Horizon— Heinlein 3.00 

•40, Sixth Column — Heinlein 3.00~ 

PART 2^— MAGAZINES 

1. Aitoundings — 1931-1938— $2.00 each. 1939-1949— $1 

2. Amazing. _1929.1940— 1.00 eoch. 1941-1949— , 

3. Wonder. — 1929-1940— 1;00 each. 1941-1949— , 

4. Weird. — 1934-1949 — 1.00 each. 

ASK FOR PRICES ON OTHER MAGAZINES 


00 each. 
50 each, 
50 each. 


. Minions' of the Moon — Beyer $3.00 

. Castle of Iren $3.00^ 

. Wheel, of If 3.00 Pfotf ft 

. Divide & Rule -f— 3.00‘ De Camp 

. Cornelian Cube ...L.« 3.00 All tlx for 

. Lesf Darkness Fall 3.00 .$15 postpaid 

(Two-Cover Jackets— Most copies 

One extra by Bok.) ore 

Well of the Unicern— autographed 

Fletcher (List Price] 3,50„ 

. -Skylork of Space _ _ . . . 

. Spacehounds of (PC . '• S'""" ,, 

. Skylark Three 

. Triplanetary ?“ ’J'.®/* 

. Skylark of Valoron ’-li ^®^ 

. First Lensmen .....J »’8.00 posfpo.d. 

. Venus Equiloteral $3.00^ G. O. Smith 

. Pottern for Conquest 3.00 r outogrophed 

. Nomad 3.00J eople. 

. Book of Ptoth- Von Vegf..... $3.00 

. World of A — Von Vogt 2.50 

. Out of the Unknown — ^Von Vogt 3.00 

■ Mightiest Machine. 

. Incredible Plonof J W OO ««" 

.Slaves of Sleep. I by Hubbard 

., Final Blockouf i $3.00 eoch 

, Death's Deputy — Hubbard ....$2.50 

. Legion of Space .......I by Williamson 

. Darker Than You Think J $3.00 each 

, Block Flame — Weinbaum .......$3.00 

. A Mortion Odyssey & Others— Welnboutn.'. 3.00 

. Sinister Barriers — Russell 3.00 

.'Cosmic Goods — Toine 3.00 

, Forbidden Garden — Toine 3.00 

, Ship of Ishtor — Now Book Version^ 

illustrated by Finley — A. Merritt 3.50 

Fox .Woman— A. Merritt 4.00 

. Black Wheel — A. Merritt— (limited Supply).. 4:00 

(The above 3 for $10.00) 

. The famous BURROUGHS jot- NEW books 

A. Princes of Mors H. Swords of Mars 

$1.00 . $1.00 

B. Gods of Mars ’ I. liana of Gothol - 

$1.00 $2.00 

C. Warlord of Mors (Only exception 

$1.00 to $1.00 price) 

' D. Thuvlo Mold of J. Corson of Venus 

'Mars $1 .00 $1 .00 

E. Chessmen of Mors K. lost on Venus 

$1 .00 $1 .00 

F. Mastermind of 1. Pirates ef Venus 

Mars $1 .00 $1 .00 

G. Synthetic' Men ef M. Fighting Man of 

Mart $1.00 Mars $1.00 

’Foctnconilog. 


PART 3 

ANY ITEM' BELOW FREE WITH ORDER OP $5.00 OR MORE 

1. F. F. F. Calendar for 1949 — illustrated by 4 . Hercules, My Shipmate— Graves 

Paul, Bok, Cartier. 7 , The Mlsiajd Charm — Phillips. 

2. R^hode Islond on Lovecroft. g Moonpool— Merritt— F. N. Version 

3. Greener Than You Are — Ward o n , 1 , ... e w . 

4. Well of the Unicorn— Fletcher— (Pratt) Conquest of Moon Pool— Merritt— F. N. Version. 

5. Fantasy Book Stories by Vogt, Hosse, Kuttner, etc. 10. Ship of Ishtor — Merritt — F. N. Version. 


PART 4 — Once in a Lifetime 

1 . The COMPLETE sot of Astounding from 1930 thru 1948 — 19 continuous yeors of the best science-fiction ever printed. 

Over 200 issues. One set onlyl : $250 

2. The COMPLETE set of Amazing Stories from 1924 thru 1948 — 23 continuous years of the FIRST of fhe Science-Fiction 

Pulps. Over 200 issues. One set only $250 

3 . The COMPLETE sot of Wonder Stories from 1929 fo 1948 — including Science Wonder, Air Wonder, Thrilling Wonder 

and Science Wonder Quarterly. One set only...: $250 


Box 35, Brooklyn 4 , New York 


Please mention Newsstand Fiction Unit when answering advertisements 




• Write to MARTIN WARE, SECRETARY 


• Tliis is your club — a. medium to.' help you and, 
other fantasy and science-fiction . fans get together. 
Readers wanted it — they wrote in telling us hotv 
much they would/ enjoy meeting others of similar 
tastes. 

• Membership is very simple: just drop us a line, 
so that we can enroll you on the club roster, and 
publish your name and address in the magazine. 

• A , membership card carrying the above desig/i 
— personal token of your fellowship with the weird 
and- the^ fantastic will 'be- scht 'oh' r^UMt. t(A 
stamped, addressed envelope should be enclosed.) 
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NEW MEMBERS 


Mr. James Wilson. 53 Mansel St., Springburn, Glassow 
N2; Scotland. 

Mr. Jerry Hoobler, 179- E. Lane Ave/, Columbus 1, Ohio 
Mr. Thomas Werger, 9 Monument Walk, Brooklyn 1, 
N. y. Apt. lOE- 

Mr. Marshall P. Ernstene,: Park Lane Villa, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio 

Mr. H. Kapcnstcint ISIS' Avenue U, Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 
Mr. Jeriy Claussen. Bamsdall, Oklahoma, Box 16 
Miss Barbara Young. 3806 Branch Briad, Flint, Michigan 
Mr. Hilary Wigginr 162 Maple' St., Walden 48, Mass. 
White Eagle Hawk, 72 De Pew Ave., Nyack, N. Y. . 

Mr.. Richard Elsberry, 413 East 18th St., Minneapblis, 
Minnesota 

Mr. R. L. Sherman,. 24^i' Morris Ave., Athens, Ohio 
Mr. Michael Goldstein, 1025 Gemrd Ave., Bronx 52, N. Y. 
M. Frances Zefovlck, 9 Bayside. Drive, Groat Neck, L. 1. 
Mr. Walter T, Cooke, 1754 Bailey Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. Hranka, 10J7 Moy Ave., Windsor, Ontario 
Mr. William N. Austin, 3317 West 67th St., Seattle 7, 
Washington » 

Mr. J. R. Beckham,, J821' Shoreline Blvd., Corpus Chrlsti, 
Texas ' > 

Mr. Nell McMahon; 22-75 S5th St., Astoria, L. I. C. 5, 
New York 

Mr. Teddy Stone; 216rBalmoral St., Fort William, Ontario, 
Canada ' ' 

Mr. Carl Yano-wlts, 362T Mermaid Ave.,'Brooklyn 24, N.Y. 
Mr. Wilson , Talley, 791 Hilldale Ave., Berkelty 8, Calif.' 
Miss Betty Dooley, P, O. Box 572, Puehlo, Colorado 
Mr. Ronald Bellair, 1622 High St., Gtica, New York 
Mr. Thomas L. McCbrmicI^ JV., 3 St. David' St.. Saint 
John John Nt.B:, Canada 

Mr. Charles D. 'Minogue, Jr,.: 103 Hillside Ave.. West 
Orange. New J'erseH 

Mr. Ronald Carr,. 32’ Sussex St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Pvt. George H, Fuller; 15212061, Repl. Ctr., S E P E, Ft., 
Lawton. Washington 

Mr. Terrence (X TYollope, 6 Brewer St., Pontlottyn, 
Bargoed, Claim, S. Wales, XJt. K. 

Mrs. Toby Lee Bruner, Box 536, Mamarillo, California 
Miss Marjorie Monzerb, 1660 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn 10, 
New York 

I. Perry Dawson, 2317 N. Seminary Ave., Chicago 14, HI. 
Mr. Burton t^wrence, 6639 South Wolcott Ave., Chicago 
86. Illinois ^ 

Mrs. Mai-y McKee. Box 92, Perona, New York 
Mr. V/ade Dunn, Pi O, Box 26, Caldwell. W; Vo. 

Mr. Billy Fawlkes, Nuttallburg, West Va. 

Mr. H. Morrison, 16 Niles . St,, Dover, N]i. H. 

Mr. Kenneth Camack, Box 149. Worthin^n, OUo 
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Mr. Gordon D, Faulkner, 34 11th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Mr. Don Honey, Boise, Idaho, ■ Route 8 
■ Mrs.. Bea Glass, 97 Baker’. St., Dover, New Jersey 
Mr. George Lyons, 10511 Elvin Ave.,' Cleveland 8, Ohio 
Mr. Michael Sciarappa, 10 Yeamans St.. Revere 61, Mass. 
Mr. Alex Mierzwrinski, 2163 Montgomery St., ilontrcal 
24, Canada 

Mr. Robert Griffin, 3501 S. Central, Phoenix, Arizona 
Mr. Gene Tipton, .710 Lamont St.. Johritoh City, Tenn. 
Mr. Don Palmer, Page, N. Dakota. Box A 
Mr. Sid Jacobi, 481 Monroe St., Buffalo 12; N. Y. 

Mr. Raleigh Evans Multog, 7 Greenwood Road. Pikesville 
8. Maryland 

Pfc. Robert E. Thatcher, 654812, Marine Detachment, 
U. S. Sr- Coral Sea, C. U. B. 43 c/o Hcet Post Office, 
New York. N. Y. 

Pfc. Edward' J. Peter.s, Marine Detachment, U. S. S. Coral 
Sea. C. U. B. .43, c/o Fleet Post Office, New York, N. Y, 
Mr. Robert H. Mattox, Valpo Tech., Valparaiso. Ind. 
Mr. William R. Mundell, ,6623 Stuart, Detroit 7, Michigan 
Mr. Allan A. Olmistead, Rumsey, Alberta, Canada 
Mr. Donald Bowman, 9232 Commercial, Chicago, Illinois 
Mr. William Jenkins, 6147 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia 
31, Pennsylvania 

Mr, Walter Carpenter, 256 N. Transit St.. Lockport. N. Y. 
Mr. Albert K. Bender, 784 Broad St., Bridgeport 4, Cohn. 
Mr. Russell A. Wilcock. Box 428, University of Richmond, 
Virginia ' 

T. A. Parrish. B. T. 3, E. Div. 1 Sec., U. S, S, Rehohoth, 
A. V, P. 60, F, P, O.. New York 
Mr. Marshall Bernhard Robinson, 4804 Kedzie, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Mr. C,. L. Bagerman, 33 N. Ahrens Ave.. Lombard, 111. 
Mrs. Patricia Sherman, 463 Fountain St., New Haven, 
Connecticut 

Mr. George H. Young, 22180 Middlebelt Rd., Farmington, 
Michigan ' . ' 

_ Mr. C.. Stewart .Metchette,, 3551 King^St.,’ Windsor.^Ont., 
Canada ' 

Mr. Hay Thomas. 1608 Antl’ony. Columbia. Mo. 

Mr. Alvin Badenhop, Route 3, Box 281, Petaluma, Calif. 
Mr. Alvin Stein, 583 Van Siclen Ave., Biooklyn 7. N. Y, 
Mr. Rowland Elzea, 400 Westmbunt, Columbia. Mo. 

_ Mr. E. Handschul, c/o Peters, 2 Stanuit St.. Brooklyn 6, 
New York 

Mr. James Wellington, 263 Mechanic St.. Camden, NL J. 
'Mr. Leonard Cum Wellsburgh, B.. D. No. 3, W. Va.,' .70 
Durhams Trailer Camp 

Mrs. F. N., Monzert, 1660 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn' 10, 
Now York , . 

Miss Bea Viktora, 14-s Franklin St., Madison, Wise, 

Mr. Lavern Olsen, 441 North 24th St., Lincoln 3, Nebl'. 
Mr; Jesse O. Crane, 1417 W.are Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 

Mr. Wialliam A. Jorgenson, 114 South St., Oconomowoc, 
tVisconsin 

Mr. Chas. S. Bailor, 202 East Charles St., Marion, Ind. 
Mr.' Richard Raridon, Route 1. Kellogg, Iowa 
Emma Snead. R. D. 1, Box. 1748, Homestead, Florida 
KaUii-yn E. Romeo, Box 82, Detroit '26, Mich. 

Cpl. Leon W. Hitchcock, 33885782 Stu. Co. 'No. 9, 9600 
T.' S. U., Sig. Trrig. Rgt.,Camp Gordon, Georgia 
Mr. Jimmie' McMahus, 231 Borron 'St., ' Glasgow c4,. Scot- 
land, Great Britain 

Mr. Otto Stern, Jr., 568 N. W. 6th St., Miami, Florida 
Mr. Garrett W. Benson, 1116 Retservoir St., Hamilton, 
Ohio 

Mrs. 'M. Draper, Corby Craig, Durris By Drumoak. 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland 

Mr. I. A. Wyanti Jr., 1012 -Hill St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Pfc. Donald D.' Smith, '6397S5. 1st Guard' .Co., Marine 
Barracks, U; S.' Naval activities, WaBbington, 'Naval 
Gun Factory. Washington 25. D. ' C. 

Mr. Thomas McKreevey, 245-27 Rushmore Ave., Douglas- 
ton. Long Island, N.- Y. 

Mr, W. R.. Irvin, 1619 N. W. 38, Oklahoma City. Okln. 
Mr. A. Gordon , Keys. 2334 Wilson Ave., "N. D, G., Mon- 
treal. P. Q;, Canada . 

Mr. Gary Summers. Ill Rail Road Ave., Effingham, 111. 
Mrs. Jeanne Ahuna. 2806 Yesler Way, Seattle. Washington 
Mr. William J. Co'n'an, 136 De Kalb Ave., Jersey City' 6, 
New! Jersey 

Mr. Russell B. Easson, Ste-5-203 Canora St., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,' Canada 

Mr.' Lionel R. Crocker, 336 Gottingen St., Halifax, N. S., 
Canada 

Mr. John Kearney, 121 Hall of Fame Terrace, Bronx 53, 
New York 

Cadet • Fredric Kenhard, Admiral Farragut Academy, St. 

Petersburg, Florida ^ 

Chdet Robert Jones, Admiral Farragut Academy,' St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 

Cadet Jack Daniel, Admiral Farragut' Academy, St. 
Petersburg, Florida 

Cadet Herb Ellis, Farragut Naval Academy, Sf. Peters- 
. burg, Flbi'ida ' 

Mr.. E.. L. Thompson, Jr., P. O. Box 1481, Beaumont, Tex. 
Mr; Lome Dougherty. Rl R. No. 8, Belleville, Out., 
Canada ■ ' 

Mr. Hal. J. Martin, P. O. Bok 1245, San Jose, California 



— AS A NEW MEMBER OF READERS SERVPCE BOOK CLUB - 


HERE’S AN OFFER YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS! With your first pur< 
chase as a new member, we, will send you absolutely without any extra cost, as > 
our new membership get-acquainted book, your choice of one of these outstanding 
“out-of-this-world" best sellers listed below! 

r— — TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF ANY ONE OF THESE -BOOKS 


205. COSMIC GEOIDS & ONE OTHER 

by Taino :...(1949, $3;00) 

Two wonderful talcs of .thrilling fantosllo 
sdrcnture. 

60. WHO KNOCKS? ed by Derlelh (1946, $2.50) 

A thrilling collection of the weird and ghostly by 
famouB authors, sudi as liorecraft, Blackwood, 
LeFanu. etc. 

159. AND THE DARKNESS FALLS 

ed by Korloff (1946, $2.75) 

72 '‘mnstcrpleces-of'terror" by such popular writ- 
ers- as Oliver Onions, Lord Dunsany, Loveeraft, 
Poe, etc. 

222. THE TRITON by L. Ron Hubbard.. ..(1949, $3.00) 
Hubbard's recent novel of astounding-adventures. 


148. OUT OF THE UNKNOWN 

by Vogt (1940, $3.00) 

Sli omaKlng wclrd-tales by two popular aothori. 

221. PLANETS OF ADVENTURE 

by Basil Wells (1949, $3.00) 

15 action-packed ttorlea of the marveloui and 
strange. 

141. DARK MUSIC & OTHER SPEaRAL TALES 

by Snow (1947, $2.50) 

IS tales of Weird-adventure 6b Horrw In tho 
supematviral. 

59. WHEN THE BIRDS FLY SOUTH 

by Coblentz (1945, $2.50) 

One of Stanton Coblente's best stories of the 
weird and supematuraL 


JUST PURCHASE $3.75 OR MORE OF THESE BEST- 
'selling popular weird and FANTASTIC NOVELS* 


204. Not long for This World by. Dorleth 

207. Ship of Ishtor— Merrit. New cloth-bound ed. 
188. Genius Loci & Olher Tales— -C. A. Smith........ 

177. Fourth Book of iordens by. Dunsany 

203. Darker Than You Think by Williamson 

19. Warrior of the Dawn by Browne 

183. Lost Horizon by James Hilton 

226. Slaves of Ijax by John Fearn (Paper) 

237. Occult Shorts #1 Eight Weird Tales.. ..(Paper) 

224. Magic for Murder by Livingston (Poper) 

198. Roods by Seobury Qiiinn ^ 

169. Web of Easter Island by Wondrel 

218. Skylark of Voteren by E. W. Smith 


241.' The Doll & One Other by A. Blackwood $1-50 

16. Tales of Terror by Karloff 496 

163. The Purple Cloud by M. P..$h?el 896 

139. Trovciing Grove $ Other Stories— Hartley.... $3.00 

65. Revelations Jn Block by 'Jacobi $3.00 

222. The Triton by L. Ren Hubbard $3.00 

194. Best Ghost Stories of M. R. James 496 

176. Death's Deputy by L. R. Hubbard $2.50 

205. Cosmic Geolds by Tolne $3.00 

156. People of the Comet by Austin Koll $2.00 

199. The Radio Mon' by Farley $2.50 

238. Lurkor at the Threshold by Lovecroft $2.50 

22. Best Supernalurol Stories by Lovecroft 496 


p^'glEMBERSHIP is FREE in the Readers Service Book Club. Here’s all you 
0.^ H do: — Make a small purchase of $3.75 or more fro'm this marvelous assort- 
U I ment of WEIRD, FANTASTIC ADVENTURE and SCIENCE-FICTION 
BOOKS listed' above. Now feel free to choose as your own, one of the 

OUTSTANDING BONUS BOOKS listed above. This is our “Get- 

Acquainted Offer” and is given without extra charge to introduce you to all of the 
many other advantages of club membership. 

© The BONUS BOOK you receive with your first purchase is only the beginning 
to the thrilling new way in which you will continually be adding EXTRA 
BONUS BOOKS to your library! Every dollar you invest in this great new reading 
plan gpves you a certificate tovvard other- bonus books of your own choosing that 
are yours without any extra cost to you whatsoever! 

® You pay no special dues — ^no membership card required. AH we ask you to do 
is to purchase at least four books during the coui-sc of an entire year. These 
may be at any price, even 49^ and $1.00 books if you wish. With this plan you 
are not even obligated to take a book a month; and no books will be sent to you 
unless you order them ! , 

@ As a member you will receive each month illustrated lists of WEIRD, 
SCIENCErFICTION and FANTASY books. In addition you vsdll be sent an 
illustrated catalog of BARGAINS featuring books priced at 25^ — 49^! and up. 
TTiis makes two fine illustrated catalogs coming to you each month. You always 
select the books of your own choice and 

BUY WHEN YOU PLEASE. If you don’t see what you want in any par- 
ticular month, forget it — rsimply wait until you do see the titles you desire 
before you purchase. 

BUT DON’T DELAY! Orders will be filled as received. Select your “Get- 
Acquainted" book, plus the titles you wish to purchase, and mail today! 


aZD E. SAN FEBNANDO STREET 


SAN JOSE 21, CALIFORNIA 


Please mention Newsstand Fiction Unit when answering advertisements 







^Leodoi^e cSti 


ui^^eon 


I WAS out in Fulgey Wood trying to 
find out- what had happened to my foot, 
and I all but walked on her. Claire, I 
mean; Not Luana. You wouldn’t catch 
Luana rolled up in a nylon sleeping bag, a 
moonbeam bright on her face. 

Her face gleamed up like a jewel sunk 
deep in a crystal spring. I stood looking at 
it, not moving, not even breathing, hoping 
that she would not wake. I’d found that hor- 
ror of a skull ten minutes ago and I’d much 
rather she didn’t see it. 

'She stirred. I stepped back and sideward 
into a bear-trap. 'The steel jaws were cush- 
ioned by my heavy boot; they sliced through 
from instep to heel, but did not quite meet. 
AH the same, it was a noise in the soughing 
silences ^of the wood, and Claire’s eyes 
opened. She studied the moon wonderingly 
for a moment because, I presume, her face 
was turned to it. Then she seemed to recall 
where she was. She sat up. and glanced about. 
Her gaze swept ^over me twice as I stood 
there stiff and straight, trying to look like a 
beech. Or a birch. I must be of the wrong 
family. She saw me. 

"Thad . . ." She sat up and knuckled 
her eyes. Claire has a deep voice, and'metic- 
ulous. She peered. "It — is Thad?’’ 

"Most -of xne. Hi.’’ 

"Hi.’’, She'nioved her mouth, chewing, ap- 
parently, the end of sleepiness. She swal- 
lowed it and said, "You’ve been looking for" 

me.’’ 

"For years,” I said gallantly. That might 
have been true. At the moment, however, I 
was in pursuit of my foot, and possibly some 
peace and quiet. I hadn’t counted on this :.t 
all. 

"Well, Lochinvar, why don’t you sweep 
me into your arms?” 

"I’ve told you before. You’re everything 
in the world I need, but you don’t strike 
sparks. Go on. back to bed.” 

She shook her hair, forward, out and 


down, and then breath-takingly back. She 
had masses of it. In the moonlight it was 
blue-gray, an obedient cloud. "You don’t 
seem surprised to find me out here.” 

"I’m not. The last thing I said to you in 
town was to sit tight, .stay where you were, 
arid let me handle this. The fact that you .are 
here therefore does not surprise me.” 

"You know,” she said, putting one elbow 
on one knee, one chin in one palm, and 
twinkling, "you say ’therefore’ prettier than 
anyone else I ever met. Why don’t you come 
.over here and talk to me? Are you standing 
in a bear-trap?” 

She was wearing -a orie-piece sunsuit. It 
was -backless and sideless and the summer 
flying-suit, hanging on the bush at her head, 
plus the light nylon sleeping bag, were ob- 
viously everything in the world she had with 
her. About the be^ar-trap I said, "Well!,/yes.” 

She laughed gaily, and lay back. Her hair 
spread and spilled; she burrowed into it with 
the back of her head. She pulled the sleep- 
ing bag tighb'up around her throat and said, 
"All right, silly. Stand there if you want to. 
It’s a big boudoir.” 

I SAID nothing. I tugged cautiously at the 
trap, moving just my leg. 'The boot all 
but parted; the moon gleamed on the steel 
jaws, now only an indi apart and closing 
slowly. I stopped pulling. I hoped she 
would go back to sleep. I hoped the trap 
wouldn’t clank together when it finally went 
all the way through. I stood still. 'There was 
sweat on my mouth. 

“You still there?” 

"Yup,” I said. 

She sat up again. - "'Thad,-. this is stupid! 
Do something! Go away, or talk to me or 
something, but don’t just stand there!’-’ 
"Why don’t you just, go on back to sleep 
and let me worry- about what I do? I’m not 
in- your way. I won’t touch you.” 

"That I don’t doubt,” she said addly. "Go 
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away." She thumped down, turned away, 
turned back and sat up, peering. "I just 
thought . . . maybe you can’t. . . ” She. flung 
out of the hag and stood up, slirn in the 
moonlight. I could see her toenails gleam 
as she stepped on the fabric^ Her right toe- 
nails, I mean. Her left foot wasn’t a foot. It 
was a cloven hoof, hairy-frtlocked, sharp 
and heavy. She was as unself conscious about 
it as she was of thcj casual coverage her sun- 
suit afforded her. She came to me, limping 
slightly. 

"Go on back to — ^^let nie al; — oh for Pete’s 
sake,- Claire, I’m perfectly-^-" 

She breathed- a wordless, sighing syllable, 
ell horror and pity. '"Thad,’’ she cried, 
"Your— your foot!” 

"I didn’t want you to know.” 

"How could you just sHand there with 
that — ^that^-Ghl” She knelt,* reached'tpward 
my trapped foot, recoiled before she touched 
it, and stayed there looking up at me with 
her eyes bright in the silver light, silver 
tear-streaks on her face like lode-veiriings. 
"What shall I do?” 

I sighed, "Keep your fiiigers away - from 
the trap).” I leaned back and pulled. The 
macerated leather of my high-laced\hunting 
boot held, gave, held — and then the jaws 
whanged together, dose-meshed. -I fell back 
against a birch-trunk, banging my head pain- 
fully. Claire, seeing almost the entire foot 
dangling under the arch of the trap’s 
jaws, started a shriek, then jammed it back 
into her mouth with her whole hand. I 
grunted. 

"Oh,” she saidy you poor darling! it 
hurt?" she added inanely. 

"Noj” I said, rubbing my- skull. "It was 
just my head. 

"But your footl Your poor foot!” 

I began unlacmg what was left of the 
boot. "Don’t bather your pretty . little head 
about it,” i said. I pulled the boot-wings 
aside and slipped my leg out of boot and. 
woolen stocking together. She looked, and 
sat down plump .f before me, her jaw 
swinging slackly. "Shut it,” I said conver- 
sationally. "You really looked beautiful a 
while back. Now you Look silly.” 

She pointed to my hoof. It was larger 
than hersy and shaggier. "Ohj Thadl; 1 
didn’t know . . . how long?” 
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"About three weeks. Damn it, Claire, J 
didn’t want you to ^ow." 

"You should have told me. You should 
have told me the second it started,” 

"Why.^ You had enough on your mind. 
You’d already been through all the treat- 
ment that anyone could figure out, and I was 
in on all of it. ^ when it happened to me, I 
didn’t see the sense in making a federal case 
out of it.” I shrugged. "If Dr. Ponder 
can’t cure this no one can. And he can't. 
Therefore — ” 

Tlirough her shock, she giggled. 

"Therefore,” I continued,, "there was 
nothing left for me to dc but try to find out 
what had happened, by myself.” I saw her 
lower lip push out before she dropped her 
face and hid it. "What’s the matter?" I 
asked. 

"I — kind of thought you were trying to 
help just me.” 

C LAIRE can switch from giggles to tears, 
from shock to laughter to horror to 
fright, faster than anyone I ever met. It goes 
all the way down too. I. said, "Don’t kid 
yourself, I don’t do things for people.” 

"Well,” she said in a very small voice, 
"that’s what I thought, for a while anyway.” 

"You better get back in that sleeping bag. 
You’ll catch coM,” I said. 

She rose and crept, obediently back to the 
sleeping bag. Once into it, she said, "Well, 
you care if Tcatch cold.” ’ 

I went and , hunkered down beside her. 
"Well sure, I niight, catch it.” 

"You wouldn’t get that close!” 

"Oh, I' don’t know. I read’ somewhere 
that a sneeze can travel thirty feet.” 

"I hafe you.” 

"Because I sneaked ^out behind your back 
and got a fancy foot: just like yours?” 

"Oh, Thad! flow can you joke about it?” 
I sat back and lifted my hoof, regarding 
it thoughtfully.' I had found it possible to 
spread the two halves and relax suddenly. 
'They made a nice loud click. I did this a 
couple of times. 'Td rather joke about it. 
How frantic can you get?” 

"Thad, Thad... . . It’s my fault, it is, it is!" 
"Uh-huh. That’s what I get for playing 
footsie with you in roadhouses. You’re con- 
tagious, th^’s whafc,. 


“You’re no comfort.” 

"I don’t comfort stupid people. This isn’t 
your fault, and you’re being stupid when you 
talk like that. Does yours itch?” 

"Not any more.” 

"Mine does.” I clicked my hoof some 
more. It felt good. "What gave you the idea 
of coming out here?” 

"Well,” she said shyly, "after you said 
you’d track this thing down for me, but 
wouldn’t say how, I thought it all out from 
the very beginning. This crazy trouble, what- 
ever it is, started out here; I mean, it de- 
veloped after I came out here that time. So 
I figured that this is where you’d be.” 

"But why come?” 

"I didn’t know what you’d, get into here. 
I thought you might — ^might need me." 

"Like a hole in the head,” I said bluntly. 

"And r thought you were doing it just for 
me. I didn’t know you had a foot like that 
too.” Her voice was very small. 

"So now you know. And you’re sorry you 
came. And first thing in the morning you’ll 
hightail it straight back to town where you 
belong.” 

"Oh no! Not now. Not when I know 
we’re in this together. I like being in some- 
thing together with you, Thad.” 

I sighed. "Why does my duck run like 
this? If I got all hog-wild and feverish about 
you, you’d turn around and get short of 
breath over some other joker. Everybody 
loves somebody — else.” 

"You’re thinking about Luana,” she said 
with accuracy. Luana was Dr. Ponder’s typ- 
ist. She had taut coral pneumatic lips, a cleft 
chin, and a tear-stained voice like that of an 
English horn in the lower register. She had 
other assets arid I w« quite taken witli 
both of them. 

"If I were as honest about my feelings as 
you are about yours,” I said, "and as loud- 
mouthed, I’d only hurt your feelings. Let’s 
talk about our feet.” 

"All right,” she said submissively. 
"Thad ” 

"Mm?” 

"What did you mean when you said you’d 
seen me be beautiful?” 

"Oh, for Pete’s sake! Skip it, will you? 
What has that to do with feet?” 

"Well. ' Nothing, I guess." She 
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sounded so forlorn that, before I could check 
myself, I reached out and patted her shoul- 
der. "I’m sorry, Claire. I shouldn’t brutalize 
j?ou, I guess. But it’s better than stringing 
you along.’’ 

She held my hand for a moment against 
her cheek. "I s’pose it is,’’ she said softly. 
"You’re so good . . . so good, and — and so 
sensible.’’ 

"So tired. Give me back my hand. Now; 
let’s .put all this fantastic business together 
and see what comes out. You start. Right 
from the beginning, now; somewhere, some- 
how, "there’s got to be an answer to ‘ail this. 

I know we’ve been over it and over it, but 
maybe this time something will make sense. 
You start.’’ 

S HE -L AY^bac-kt^put'her hand s"behind -he t 
head, and looked at the moon. She had 
to turn her head for this, because the moon 
was sinking, and there were knife-edges of 
light among the cords of her throat. "I still 
say it was the night I met you. Ohj don’t 
worry; I won’t get off pn that again ... but 
it was. You were just a face among faces to 
me then. A nice face, but — anyway, it was 
the Medusa Club meeting, the night we got 
talking about magic.’’ 

"I’ll never forget that night,’,’ I said. 
"What a collection of neurotics! Saving your 
presence. Ma’am.’’ 

"That’s the' only purpose of' the club — to, 
find those things which frighten neurotics 
and stare them- down, and to keep on doing 
it until somebody drops dead. Score to date: 
umpteen-odd dead boogie-men, no dead peo- 
.ple. Hence the discussion of magic that 
night.’’ 

"That makes sense. And I remember Pon-. 
def’s point that we are' not as far removed 
from the days of the witches and wizards as 
we like to think. We knock on wood; we slip 
bits of weddjng-cake under our pillows; we 
hook fingers with each other when we sud- 
denly say the sarrie thing together, and so 
on. and on. And 'he said that perhaps this 
subconscious clinging to ritual was not be- 
cause of a lingering childishness, but be- 
cause the original magic forces Were still in 
operation!’’ 

“That . was it,’’ said Claire. "And a fine 
flurry of snorts he' got for that*’’ 


"Yup. Especially from you. I still don’t 
understand why you got so steamed up.’’ 

"I ^iJ/^'that kind- of talk!’’ she said vocif- 
erously. "But I hated it especially hearing it 
from Dr. Ponder. Ever since I’ve known him 
he’s been so reasonable, so logical, so— 
.well, so wonderful — ’’ 

I grinned. "I’m jealous.’’ 

"Are you, -Thad.^ Are you really?’’ she 
said eagerly; then, "No. You’re laughing at 
me, you heel . . .' anyway, I couldn’t stand 
hearing that kind of poppycock from him.’’ 

I put out my cloven hoof and snapped it 
in front of her nose. "What do you think 
now?’’ 

"I don’t know- what to think . . .’’ she 
whispered,- and then, with one' of her start- 
ling switches of mood, continued _in a. 
'normal“voip7""sb''tKe next day I decided to 
track down some of' the old superstitions for 
mysdf. Heaven knows this' part of the coun- 
try is full of them. 'The Indians left a lot, and 
then the Dutch' and the French and the Span- 
ish. There’s something about these hills that 
breeds ‘such^things.’’ 

I laughed. "Sounds like Lovecraft.” 

"Sounds like Charles Fort, too!’’ she 
snapped. "Some day you’ll learn that you 
can’t laugh at one and admire, the other. 
Where was I?’’ 

"In the woods.’’ 

"Oh. Well, the most persistent supersti- 
tion in these parts is the old' legerid of the 
Camel’s Grave. I came out here to find it.’’ 

I SCRABBLED up some of the soft earth 
to make a pit for my elbow and a hum- 
mock for my armpit. I lay on my side, 
propped up my head with my hand, and 
jwas comfortable. "Just run off that legend 
again, once over lightly.’’ 

She closed her eyes. "Somewhere 'in, this 
no-gopd country — no one^s ever been able 
to farm it, and there’s too much jimson weed 
and nightshade for grazing — there’s sup- 
posed to be a little hollow called Forbidden 
Valley. At the north end of it they say 
there’s, a grave with something funny ab^out 
it. There’s no headstone. Just a skull. Some 
say a man was buried there up to his heck 
and left to die.” 

"The Amazon Indians have a stunt like 
that. But they pick an ant-hill for the job. 
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Cut off the feller’s eye-lids first. After that, 
the potato race, ducking for apples- and ice 
cream is served in the main tent.” 

"A picnic,” she agreed, shuddering. "But 
there was never anything like that among 
the local Indians here. Besides, we don’t 
run to that kind of ant either. Anyway, 
this skull is chained, so the story goes, with 
a link through the edge of the eye-socket. 
It’s supposed to be a magician buried there. 
Thing is, the legend is that he isn’t dead. 
He’ll live forever and be chained forever. 
Nothing can help him. But he doesn’t know 
it. So if anyone wanders too close, he’ll cap- 
ture whoever- it is and put ’em to work try- 
ing to dig him out. The old tales keep com- 
ing out — kidy who had wandered out here 
and disappeared, the old woman who. went 
out of her head after she got back to town, 
the half-witted boy who mumbled something 
about the skull that talked to him out of the 
ground. You know.” * ^ 

"Why do they call it the Camel’s Grave?” 

'7 don’t know. Some say the magician was 
an Egyptian who used to ride a camel 
around. Some say it comes from some Indian 
name. The nearest I can find in the library 
to. ’Camel’ is ’ko-mai’ which means the green 
stick they used to spit meat over a fire. But 
that’s Winnebago, and there were no Win- 
nebagos around' here.” 

"Wait. You mean there were Indian 
legends about this?” 

"Oh, sure, f dug .those out. There are 
all sorts of stories. Some of them are shock- 
ing— I mean in a nice way.” She giggled. 
’’But they all* have one thing in common — 
the imprisoned magician, who, by the way, 
was old, old as the hillsv He wasn’t an In- 
dian either, ’fhey made that quite clear. 
And always Camel, or ’Grave of the Camel’. 
Just to mix that up even more for you, I 
looked up ’camel’ in the dictionary and 
found out that the word is derived from 
’Djemal’, which is Arabic, or ’Gamal’, which 
is Hebrew.” 

"Fine,” I said bitterly. "Much progress. 
So go on with your little trip out here.” 

"That first time? Oh, nothing happened. 
I brought some show and stayed out here 
about four days at the full moon, which is 
supposed to be the time when the Forbidden 
Valley can be found. I didn’t see a soul, but 


old Goo-goo running his traps. No one pays 
attention to Goo-goo.” 

) "Not even people who step into One of his 
bear-traps? You’re lucky you didn’t bed 
down in it.” 

"Oh, don’t blame him, Thad! He’s a 
sweet old man, really. He’s deaf and dumb, 
you know. He keeps out of people’s way as 
much as -he can. Comes in with a few skins 
every now and then and lives off the' land, 
'He could tell us a thing, or two about. Forbid- 
den Valley -if he could talk. But he. can’t 
even write. They say he doesn’t mind the 
haunted hills because no one ever found a 
way to tell him about therh. What he doesn’t 
know can’t hurt him. As for the trap, he 
put it where he thought it might do him 
some good, among the birches where bears 
sometimes come to hunt for bugs under the 
bark. Practically no one ever comes out here. 
When they do, it’s their lookout, not Goo- 
goo’s.” 

"Hey.” I straightened up. "How can you 
be so casual about bunking out here with a 
wildcat or two and an occasional bear wan- 
dering around? There are copperheads, too, 
to say nothing of a trapper ■who must be 
lonesome, to put it mildly.” 

"Why I — ” She paused, wonderingly. "I 
never thought about it^ I guess. Thad-rr 
nothing ever hurt me. I mean it. No dog 
ever bit me,, no cat ever scratched me. I 
don’t even seem'to be very tempting to mos- 
quitos. Once when I was a little girl a bull 
gored a hired man who was walking across 
a field with me. The bull bellowed and 
jumped and capered- all around me, but he 
didn’t touch me. I’ve never even been stung 
by a bee.” ' 

•"You don’t say.” I considered ' her 
thoughtfully. "I begin to see why I asked 
you out for a beer the night of the meeting.” 

"Why, Thad?” 

"Now don’t get ideas. I just pegged you 
as beings — different, that’s all. Not better — " 
different. You puzzled me. I’ve been a lot of 
places, Claire. Tropics. At sea. Construction 
jobs. I’ve met a lot of people, but no one 
like you.” 

"'Fhat again,” she shorted. "People are al- 
ways telling me that, one way or another. 
And what’s it get me? 'The very first time I 
fall for a big dead-pan stranger, h^‘'‘doesii’t 
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know I’m alive. All large muscles and bad 
taste.” 

“What do you mean bad taste?” 

“Luana.” 

“Now look. I won’t bandy her about. Stay 
off the subject, see?” 

S urprisingly, she laughed. “Temper 

—temper,” she cautioned. "My, you 
roar piirty. But back to the subject at hand. 

I was out here four' days and nights, wan- 
dering around, trying to find the Forbidden 
Valley. Once I thought I had it. It was 
about midnight. The moon was bright, like 
tonightr I was near here somewhere. There 
was a little swag in the ground with a high 
bluff at one end. I went, up to it. I tripped 
over something. I don’t know what it was. 
.Lalmost.«g«g ^fall p y.er_thin g s but I sure did 
that time. I fell right on top of some little 
-animal. I hope I didn’t hurt it. I don’t know 
what it was. It wriggled out from under me 
and whizzed away fast as a deer-fly. I never* 
saw anything move,so fast; a blur and it was 
gone. It -was about as big as a chipmunk, 
but longer. — oh, three times as long: I got a- 
vague' impression of pointed ears and the 
funniest broad, fiat tail. It was like nothing 
T’ve ever seen.” 

"I thought nothing happened in those 
four days.” 

"Well — ^that couldn’t be important. Oh; 

I see what you mean. Anything might be im- 
portant. All right. Now— what else?” 
"Goo-goo.” 

“Oh. I saw him once. Twice. The first 
time he was setting a whip-snare in a clear- 
ing in the woods. I waved at him and smiled 
and he nodded and gurgled the way he does 
and sniiled back. The second time I don’t 
think he saw me. He' was out in the open. 
Early morning. He was tramping round and 
round in' a circle in the grass. Then he 
' stopped and faced, the sun. He did some- 
thing with his knife. Held it out,-, sort of, f 
and touched himself on the shoulders and 
chill with it. I don't remember very clearly. 
It (iidn’t last long. And that’s all.” 

"Hmp.” I plucked some grass and 
skinned it with my front teeth, to grt the 
juice. "Then you came back to town and 
your foot went haywire.” 

“Yes. It only took about six days to get 


the way it is. It was awful at first. The toes 
gathered, and the whole foot began to get 
pointed. It was longer at first. I mean, my 
foot straightened out like a ballet dancer's, 
arid I couldn't get my heel down. Tfien the 
whole thing thickened up and grew shorter, 
and the tip turned black and hardened 
and—” 

I interrupted, "I know, I know. Had one 
once myself. Now, how many people did 
you tell about it?” 

“Oh, nobody. I mean. Dr. Ponder, of 
course; and then you. Dr. Ponder was so — 
s.o— " 

“Wonderful,” I submitted. 

“Shut up. So understanding, I mean.” 

“That’s an odd word to use.” 

“Is it? Anyway, he said I had a — a — ” 

“Chitinous podomorphia.” 

“"YesTHow^diH'ybh know?” ■ ~ 

"You told me, right after he told you. 
Only 7 remembered it. Mine began shortly 
afterward, and I remembered.it again.” I 
spit out my . grass and selected another stem. 
"A brilliant diagnosis;” 

“Thad . . . you — ^sometimes you say things 
in a way I don’t understand.” 

“Do I?” In the growing predawn dark- 
ness, I could feel her sharp swift gaze bn 
me. I said, "Go on. He treated the foot?” 

^^TTE BOUND it. It was very clever. As 

■1^ the foot changed shape from day to 
day he changed the bandages, so that it never 
looked' any' worse than a slightly sprainecl 
a nkle . He seemed to know all about 'the 
trouble. He predicted the course of the 
troxible as it developed, 'and told me that it 
would go just so far and stop, and he kept 
me from getting frightened, and explained 
why I should keep it a secret.” “ 

“What did he say?” 

“He,harked. back to the meeting, and the 
things that had been said. Especially about 
tire readiness of people to believe in so- 
called mystical events. He said there was 
enough residual superstition in town ■'to 
make life miserable for a girl with a cloven 
hoof. Especially for me.” 

“Why you especially?” 

“Didn’t I ever tell you? Tthought' I had. 
, . . See, my motherland father . . . they were 
engaged. I .mean, they were each engaged 
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to someone else. Dad came from Scoville 
way. That’s eight miles or more on the other 
side of these woods. He didn’t know Mother 
at all. He took to coming out here at night. 
He didn’t know why. He couldn’t help it. 
And Mother — she was about eighteen at the 
time— Mother jumped up from the dinner 
table one night and ran. She just ran out 
here;. It’s a long way. Granddad tried to fol- 
low her, but she ran like a deer. When he 
finally came huffing and puffing into the 
wood — it was a white night like tonight — 
and stopped to get his breath bade, -he heard 
a man calling, 'Jessica! Jessica!’ That was 
Mother’s name. Granddad followed the 
sound. It was out here in tlie open some- 
where. Granddad climbed a rise and looked 
down and saw this young man standing with 
his arms out, calling and calling, turning 
every which way as he called. Granddad was 
going to yeU at him but then he saw Mother. 
She was going down the slope ahead of 
him, walking slowly — he used to say 'as if 
the meadow was a grand marble stair, and 
she in a gold dress, for all she was tattered 
with thorns.' 

"The two of them stopped two yards 
apart and stood there staring at one another 
for longer than it took Granddad to get to 
them. He had to^ yell twice or three times be- 
fore she even knew he was there. She kept 
her eyes on the young man’s fa.ee and just 
said, -'Yes, father.’ And Granddad bellowed 
at her to come home. She stepped to the 
young man- — that was my Dad — and she put 
a hand on his a^ and said, 'He’ll come too.’. 
Granddad said 'The hell he will!’ He 
wouldn’t talk to my Dad, he was so upset 
and angry. T don’t even know his name!’ 
-and Mother, said <juietly, 'No more do I. 
You’d better ask him, father.’ And that was 
how it was.’’ 

I sat up and crossed my legs, entranced. 
"You mean that was the first time they saw 
each other?’’ 

She nodded, though by now I ’could barely 
see her, for the moon was gone and only , its 
cold loom, rtood in the sky over the western 
hills. "The veey first time,’’ she said. "And 
they were together every minute they could 
be, after that. They were married right 
away.’’ 

"How?" 


S HE shifted uncomfortably as I asked 
it, and said, "By a judge. It wasn’t 
a church wedding. It was quicker. P^- 
ple talked. They still talk. They have lots of 
ideas about what went on Out here, but what 
I’m telling you is the truth. Anyway, Grand- 
dad got used, to the idea very soon, though 
he was against it at first. Even the talk didn’t 
bother him; .those two lived in a world of 
their own. Nothing touched them. Dad 
made wood-carvings-^clock cases and newel- 
figurines and so on, and Mother was with 
him almost every minute. Granddad used to 
say if you pinched the one, the, other ’d say 
'Ouch.' He said nobody could stay mad< in 
that house; he knew because he tried. So . .. . 
it didn't matter what people said.” She 
paflsed, and I just waited. Later, questions. 

Presently she said sleepily, "And it 
doesn’t matter. My mother and Dad are 
like that now. They always will be: Notliing 
can change what you remember." 

I waited • again. This was a long time. 
Filially Tasked, gently, "Where are they?” 
"They died.” 

She slept. Somehow the moon had' moved 
around to the east again. No; it wasn’t the 
moon. It was a cloudless dawn, a dilution; 
light staining the hem of the sky. I sank 
back with my elbow in the hole I had dug 
and my armpit on the me-shaped hummock, 
and looked at the sleeping girl. I knew now 
what the single thing was that made her dif- 
ferent. She was as changeable as bubble- 
colots; she felt, immediately and noticeably, 
all the emotions except one. -A.nd that was 
her difference. She was absolutely fearless. 

That story ... so simply told, and then, 
'"niey died.” 

Cloven hooves. 

"Irtiey died.” People like that ... for a 
time I was angrier at such a death- than I 
was, even, at the ugly excieserice that was 
once a foot. Dr. Ponder seemed to know a 
lot about these things. "Chitinous podo- 
morphia.” Oh, fine. That meant "Change of 
a foot into chitin— hoof, horn, and finger- 
nail material.” I hadn’t gone to Ponder. I 
couldn’t really say why. Maybe Luana was 
the reason for that. Somehow I couldn’t take 
the idea, of Luana writing up my case history 
on her neat file-cards. And there was no 
other doctor in town. Here was Claire with 
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the same trouble, and - Td been in on that 
from the word go. I just did for my foot 
what Ponder .had done, for Claire’s, and 
hoped that Luana would never heat about 
it. What girl would give a tumble to a man 
with a cloven hoof? 

T he sun poked a flaming' forehead over 
the wall of hills. By its light I studied 
Claire’s relaxed face. She was not beautiful, 
by any means; She had a round, pleasant 
face. When she laughed, a transverse crease 
appeared under her nose; she was the only 
human being with that, particular upper lip 
that-d had ever liked. Her lashes were thick 
but not long, and now, with her eyes 
closed, half the beauty she had was cloaked, 
for she had the most brilliant eyes I had 
-ever^^seen .-^Her—j aw -was -roundisand*- small 
slightly cleft. She missed being square and 
stocky by- fractional proportions. 

"I must be out of my mind,” I muttered. 
Claire was a wonderful person ... a wonder- 
ful person. Genuine, honest, full of high 
humor, and, for the, no fireworks. 

But Luana, the beautiful secretary of Dr. 
Ponder, now, that was a different story. She 
had an odd, triangular face and a skin that 
seemed lit softly from underneath. Her 
cheeks were a brighter rose than the- sides of 
her neck but you couldn’t tell just where the 
graduations began. Her hair— was the ex- 
tremely dark but vivid red of black-iron in 
a forge just beginning to heat. Her hands 
were so delicate- and smooth you’d think 
they’d break on a typewriter, and her canine 
teeth were a shade too long, so that her 
head looked like a flower with fangs. She 
had one expression — complete composure. 
Her unshakable poise made me grind my 
teeth; some way, sorhehow, I wanted it 
broken. I don’t think she had brain one and 
I didn’t care; it wasn’t her brains I was 
after. Her face^ floated before me on the 
flames of the fireworks she generated in me, 
and there wasn’t a thing in the world I could- 
do" about it. "When^I was in town I’d date 
her, when I could. On the dates we didn’t 
talk. She danced sedately and watched mov- 
ies attentively and ate pineapple frappes 
with -delicacy and thoroughness, and I’d 
just sit there and bask, and count the seconds 
until, after I walked her to her gate, she 


closed it. between us and leaned across for a 
demure kiss. Her lips were cool, 'smooth, 
and taut. Pneumatic. Then I’d stride away 
snarling at myself. "You’re a bumpkin,” 
I’d say. "You’re all feet and Adam’s apple.” 
I’d tdl myself I had a hole in the head. I 
called myself forty kinds of a fool. "There’s 
no future in it,” I’d say. I’d tell myself, 
"You know that ten years from now, ‘when 
the bloom is off, she’ll look like something 
the cat dragged jn, her and her teeth.” And 
thinking about the* teeth would make me vis- 
ualize those -lips again, and — so cool! 

Often, those nights. I’d run into Claire, 
who just— happened to be in Callow’s 
Friendly Drug and Meat . Market buying a 
whodunit, and we’d get a soda or some- 
thing arid talk. Those were, the talks where 
everything-came-^out. -=I^never=.got-so-t-hiGk^ 
with anyone so fast. Talking to Claire is' 
like talking ,to yourself. Arid she told me, 
somehow or other, about the foot, right from 
the first. She didn’t telLanyone else. Except 
Dr. Ponder, of course. 

What a strange person she was! It w'as 
inconceivable that she should not have ques- 
tioned Dr. Ponder more about her foot— yet 
she had not. His prognosis was that the con- 
dition would stop at her ankle, and may or 
may riot be permanent, and,^for her ^ ^ that 
was that; In the same situation anyone else 
on earth would be scrambling around -from 
specialist to specialist between trips to a wail- 
ing wall. Not Claire. She accepted it and was 
not afraid. 

A patch of sun the size of a. kitten- crept 
up the edge of her sleeping bag and nestled 
in her hair. After a pause to warm* and 
brighten itself, it thrust a golden pseudopod 
around the curve of her cheek and touched 
her eyelid. She stirred, smiled briefly at what 
must have been a most tender dream, and 
woke. 

"Good morning.” 

She looked at me mistily, and smiled a 
different smile. "I fell asleep.” 

"You did. Come on — stir your stumps. I 
want to show you sorioething that I’ve'' dis- 
covered.” ^ 

She stretched and yawned. "I was talking 
to you and I fell asleep right in the middle 
of it. I’m sorry.” ^ 

"I’m glad. You got your beauty sleep.'’ 
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Her face softened, so I added, “You need 
*1. *> 
it. 

“You’re so sweet,. Thad,” she said. “Much 
sweeter than gall. ’Bout like vinegar, when 
you try hard.’’ She^slid out of the sleeping 
bag and idly scratched her hairy ankle. "If 
I had to choose between this thing with you,* 
and my ordinary old foot without you, I 
think I’d keep the hoof.. How do you make 
that noise with it?’’ 

SHOWED her. She tried it. All she 
could get was a muffled pop, like fingers 
snapping with gloves on. She laughed and 
said I was a- genius, and rose and climbed 
into her flying suit. She had half-length 
booths, padded inside to support her hoof. 
Once they were on, no one could have 
guessed. While she was about these small 
chores, and others concerning folding and 
stowing the sleeping bag and breaking out 
some C and K rations, I rescued my arn- 
putated shoe from the bear trap and, by cut- 
ting and piecing the leather straps, made a 
•sort of stirrup that would hold it together 
once it was on. 

When that was done, Claire, looking 
shapeless and tousled in the loose-fitting 
coverall, handed me one of the sticky-rich 
candy bars from the rations. "Thad,” she 
said with her mouth full, “you just wouldn’t 
go to see Dr. Ponder. V^y not? Don’t you 
trust him?” 

“Sure I trust him,”' I said shortly. Why 
mention that, I was keeping away from him 
because of Luana? “Come on,” I said. 

We crossed through a neck of the forest to 
the rolling scrub-meadow on the other side, 
and down and aaoss the first little valley. 

“This is where I was last night. There’s 
something just over the next rise that I 
want you to see. Last night I was afraid 
you’d see it.” 

“What’s so difFerent about today, then?” 

‘T found out last night you’re not afraid 
of anything.” 

She did not answer. I looked back at 
her. She was grinning. “You said something 
nice about me,” she half-sang. 

"Not necessarily. Sometimes fearlessness 
is nothing more than rank stupidity.” 

She swallowed that silently. As we 
climbed the rise she asked, “Will you r tell 


me about the time you saw me be beautiful?” 
“Later,” I said. 

Abruptly she clutched my arm. ’’Look!” 
“Where? What?” 

“There!” She pointed. “No — there — 
there, see?” She pointed rapidly to the 
ground, to a rock, to a spot in midair to 
our left. “See?” 

“What is it, Claire? A deer-fly? or spots 
in the eyes?” 

“Just watch,” she said with exaggerated 
patience. “The little animal I fell on that 
time-^remember? It’s all around here, and 
moving so fast!” 

T here are certain optical, illusions where 
a missing object becomes vividly clear as 
soon as you know what to look for. I fo- 
cussed my mind’s eye on what 'she had de- 
scribed as a tapering, fan-tailed monstrosity 
with two front legs and a blue-black hide, 
'and suddenly, fleetingly, there it was, crouch- 
ing against the sheer side of the bluff. It 
blinked at me, and then disappeared, only 
to pop into sight for a fraction of a second 
right in front of us. We moved back with 
alacrity as if pulled by the sarge string. 

“I want out!” I gasped. “That’s the thing 
that gave you the fancy boot!” 

Somehow we were twenty feet back and 
still backing. Claire laughed. "I thought that 
was your. specialty.” 

"You pick the dog-gondest times . . . get 
^ck, Claire! Heaven knows what will hap- 
pen to you if it gets to you again! ” 

She stood still, peering. The thing, what- 
ever it was, appeared twice, once a little to 
the right, once — and this time, for a full, 
two or three^seconds — over against the side- 
hill. It balanced on two forelegSj its head 
thrust out, its wide fluked tail curled up over 
its back, and it blinked rapidly. Its eyes were 
the same color as its .skin, but shiny. It dis- 
appeared. Claire said, "It can’t hurt us. Dr. 
Ponder said the condition would be arrested 
where it is.” 

I snorted. “’That’s like saying you’re im- 
munized against being bumped by a truck 
because one ran over you once. Let’s get out 
of here.” 

She laughed at me again. “Why, 'Thad! 
I’ve never seen you like this! You’re pale as 
milk!" 
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"You have so: seen me like this," L quav- 
ered. "the last time you' called me sensible. 
Remember.?” 

The blue-black thing appeared again al- 
most under my feet. I squeaked'and jumped. 
Then it was by Glaire, inches away. She bent 
toward it, hand outstf etched 7 but it vanished. 

"Thad, it seems terribly excited. I think 
it wants something." ' 

"That I don’t doubt,” I said' through 
clenched teeth. "Claire. Listen to me. Either 
you will high-tail with me out of this imp- 
ridden corner of hell, or ..you and that mon- 
strosity can stay here and watch me 
dwindle.” 

"Oh, Thad! stop blithering. The poor 
little thing is probably ten times as . fright- 
ened as you are.” 

"Oh no it isn’t .” I' said with, a uthority., 
""ItT'alive, isn’t it?^^'^'”’ 

She snorted and squatted down in the 
grass, her hands^ out and close together. 
Simultaneously with my warning cry, the 
creature appeared between her hands. Very 
slowly she moved them together. I stood 
petrified, babbling. "Claire, don’t, please 
don’t, just this once how do you know what, 
that dhing might do Claire. . . Okay — it’s 
small, Claire. So is a jer de lance. So is a 


we followed the strange creature up the 
slope to its crest, where the creature disap-~ 
peared again, this • time, apparently for 
good. 

Claire had been right, we found a moment 
later. Distantly, sunlight - flashed - on the 
windshield of Ponder’s .parked convertible, 
which was parked where the wood road 
skirted the desolate flatland. Nearing the 
foothills where we stood were two plodding 
figures, and it was easy to spot Ponder, for 
no'one else in the area had his stooped height 
and breadth. He was so perfectly in propor- 
tion that he made normal people look under- 
done. The other, ^noticed with a gulp, was 
Luana, with her contained, erect posture, and 
the sunlight, after its cold journey through 
space, reveling in the heat of her hair. 
^-JJ^e__-went3,to..meet,them.J-looked«onee-aUs 
Claire, catching her at the woman’s . trick of 
swift comparative appraisal of Luana’s trim 
plaid skirjt- and snug windbreaker, and I 
smiled. Claire’s coverall was not a company 
garment. 

"Thad!” the doctor boomed. He had an 
organ voice;- in conversation it always 
seemed to be throttled down, and his shout 
was a relaxation rather than an effort.’ "And 
Claire ... we were worried.” 


.45 slug.-Please, Claire — ” 

"Will, you stop that infernal chattering!” 
she snapped. And just before her closing 
hands could touch the beast it was gone, to 
reappear six inches to the left. 

She rose and stepped forward gentlyj 
stooping. The poised . animal — if it was 
an animal — waited until she was a fraction 
of an inch away and again bounded out of 
visibility and in again, this time a yard away, 
where it waited, blinking violently. 

"I think it wants us to follow it,” said 
Qaire. "Come on, Thad!” 


It moved again, farther away, and 
bounced up and down. 

"Oh, Claire,” I said at last,. "I give up. 
We’re in this together "and we’ve got to de- 
pend on each other. Maybe you’re right after 
all.” 


‘"Why.?” asked Claire. We reached them. 
I buzzed right on past the doctor — "Hi, 
Doc,” — and took both Luana’s hands. "Lu.” 

She looked up 'at me and smiled." Those 
lips, so taut, so filled with what strange 
honey . . when they smiled they grew 

still fuller. She said Hello, and I thought, 
what’s language for? what’s poetry for? 
when two small syllables can mean so much. 

. .-.I held her hands so hard and so long 
that it may have been embarrassing. It was 
for me, anyw'^ay, when Claire’s voice broke 
into my ardent scansion of Liianaa eyes 
with "Hey! Svengali! Got her hypnotized 

yet?,”' , 

I released Luana, wno looked Claire’s 
rumpled flying suit up knd down. ’’Hello, 
Claire,” she purred. "Hunting? 

•-'-"Just " walking -the dog," said Claire 


through her teeth. . 

S urprisingly, there were tears in her I met the doctor’s eyes and he grinned. 

eyes as she said, "I feel as if you had "Good of you to take all this trouble over 
been away a long time and just got back.”-’ Claire’s trouble," he said. "She just told the 
I thumped her shoulder, and we went on, you knew about it. Does anyone else?” 
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I shook my head, but said, "Why all the 
mystery, doctor?” 

"I certainly don’t have to. tell you that this 
is not an ordinary medical matter.” 

Glaire said, "Let’s go on up to the Wood 
and sit down and talk. It’s getting hot.” 

"I’ll tote that if it’s heavy,” I offered, in- 
dicating Ponder’s black bag. 

"Oh no. Just a couple of things I brought 
with me, just in case.” 

He and Claire started^ back up toward 
the Wood, I put my hand on Luana’s fore- 
arm and checked her. 

"What is it, Thad?” 

"I just want them to get a little way ahead. 
Luana, this is wonderful. What on earth 
made him come out here? And with you?” 

"I don’t know. He’s a strarige man, Thad. 
Sometimes 1 think he knows everything. 
, Nothing surprises him.” We begm to^wallc 
“We were working this morning — he was 
dictating some letters — and he all of a sud- 
den stopped as if he was listening to some- 
thing. Next thing I knew we were on our 
way.” 

"Does he really know what’s the matter 
with Claire’s foot?” 

She looked at me. Her eyes were auburn 
and most disturbing. "I’m not supposed to 
talk about it.” 

"She told me. It turned into a cloven 
hoof. I’ve seen it.” 

"Oh. Then why ask?” 

I hadn’t expected this kind of resistance. 
"I mean, does he know it happened?” 

"Of course he does.” 

"Well, why?” I asked impatiently. 

'Why not ask him?” she shrugged. "He’s 
the doctor. I’m not.” 

"Sorry I asked,” I said glumly. I was an- 
noyed — I think at myself. I don’t know why, 
subconsciously, I always expected this vision 
to melt into my arms, and was always stick- 
ing my neck out. But that’s the way it is 
when you get fireworks. 

E WALKED on in silence. Claire and 
the doctor had disappeared into the 
Wood when we entered the edge of it. We 
stopped for a moment to look about. There 
was, of course, no path, and the windless 
growth muffled and absorbed sounds, so it 
was difficult to know which w'ay they had 


gone. I started in, but Luana held me back. 
"I don’t think they’re that way.” 

"I’ll yell,” I said, but she put a hand to 
her mouth. "Oh, Na/" 

'Why not, Lu?” 

"I’m — I don’t know. You shouldn’t, in 
here.” She looked about the silent halls of 
the forest. "Please, Thad. Go look for them. 
I’ll wait. But. don’t shout, please.” 

Completely puzzled, I said, "Well, sure, 
honey. But I don’t get it. Is something the 
matter?” 

"No.. Nothing.” Her arched nostrils 
twitched. "Go look for them, Thad. I’ll wait 
here; in case they come back for us." 

"You’re sure you’ll be all right?” 

"Go on. Go on,” she said urgently. I sud- 
denly thought that for certain reasons I 
might be behaving tactlessly. I must have 
blushed like a schoolgirl. "Well, sure. I’ll 
be right back. I mean. I’ll find ’em and call 
you.” I flapped a goodbye self-consciously 
and blundered off through the woods. That 
girl really threw me for a loss. 

I followed the .level ground until I 
emerged from the Wood at the other side of 
its narrow neck — ^Just what I should have 
done in the first place. Dr. Ponder and Claire > 
were out in the open fifty yards away, ap- 
parently waiting for us. I went to them. "We 
lost you,” I said. "Luana’s waiting back 
there. She didn’t want to thrash around in 
the woods hunting for you. Hold on and 
I’ll get her.” 

Ponder’s big head went up, and his eyes 
seemed to focus on something I couldn’t see 
for a moment. Then, "Don’t bother,” he 
said. “She’s all right. I wanted toTalk'to you 
twO' anyway. Let’s go in the shade and sit 
down.” 

"But— will she be all right?” 

"She’ll be all right,” he grinned. He had 
good teeth. 

I shrugged. "Everybody seems to know 
what’s right around, here but me,” i said 
petulantly. "All right.” I led the way to a 
thicket at the edge of the wood apd plumped 
down with my back against a tree. Claire 
and the doctor joined me. Ponder setting his 
bag carefully within his reach. 

"Now for heaven’s sake tell us," said 
Claire, who had kept an amused silence dur- 
ing my jitterings about Luana. She turned 
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to me. "He wouldn’t say a thing until you 
got here.” 

"Tell us about what? Who knows any- 
thing?" I said resignedly. 

"You know about her foot,” said Dr. 
Ponder. He looked down. "What, speaking 
of feet, has happened to your boot?” 

I happened to be looking at Claire, and 
microscopically shook my head. "Oh/’ I 
said casually, "I left it oh a railroad track 
while I was frog hunting in a culvert. Go 
on about Claire.” Claire’s eyes widened in 
astonishment at this continued deception, 
but she said nothihg., I was pleased. 

Ponder leaned back. He had a long head 
and a big jaw. The. touch of gray at his 
temples and the stretched smoothness of his 
skin told lies about each . other. He said, 
"First, I want to thank you both — you, 
,Claire,^beGause-^you^have-trusted“me“ih''this" 
m^ter, when I had every reason to expect' 
nothing but hysteria from you, and you, 
Thad, for having kept your own counsel. 
Now I’ll tell you what I know. Please don’t 
mind if I seem to wander a bit. I ;^nt you 
to get this straight in your minds.” He closed 
his eyes for. a moment, his brow furrowed. 
Then he wet his lips and continued. 

"Imagine a man walking ujp to a doof 
which stands firmly locked. He raises his 
hand and makes a certain motion. The door 
opens. He enters, picks up a wand. He 
waves it; it suddenly glows with light. He 
says two words, and a fire appears in 
the fireplace. Now: could you duplicate 
that?” 

"I’ve seen doors open for people in a 
railroad station,” said Claire. "They had a 
beam of light in front of them. When you 
walked into it, a photo-electric cell' made the 
door open.” 

"About that wand,” I put in, "If it was 
made of glass, it could have been, a floufes- 
cent tube. If there was a radio-frequency 
generator in the room, it could make a tube 
glow, even without wire connections.” 

"I oike saw a gadget connected to a toy 
electric, train,’’ Claire said. "You say *Go!’ 
into a speaker and the train would go. You 
say 'Now back up’ and it would back up. 
It worked by the number^ of syllables you 
spoke. One would make the train go for- 
ward; three would make it stop and back 


up. That .fire you mentioned, that could be 
controlled by a gadget like that.” 

"Right. Quite right,” said the doctor. 
"Now, suppose you fixed up all that 
gadgetry and took it back in time a couple 
of centuries. What would .'the performance 
look like to a person of the time— even, an 
intelligent, reasonable oiie?”’ 

I said, "Witchcraft.” Claire 'Said, "Why, 
^magic.” 

P ONDER nodded. "But they’d under- 
stand a kitchen match. But take a kitchen 
match back a couple more centuries, and 
you’d get burned at the stake. What I’m 
driving at is that given the equipment, you 
can get the results, whether those results 
can be un^derstood by the observer or 'not. 
The only sane attitude to take about such 
“thin'gs/'i's^to^cbnclud^tKat' fhOy Tr"e~ caused 
by.^ome natural, logically explained agency 
— and that we haven’t the knowledge to ex- 
plain it any more than the most erudite 
scholar could have explained radar two cen- 
turies, ago.” 

"I follow that/’ I said, and Claire nodded. 
"However,” said' Ponder, "most people 
don’t seem to accept such things that easily. 
Something happens that you can’t under- 
stand, and either you refuse to believe it 
happened' at all — -even if you saw it with 
your own eyes — or you attribute it to super- 
natural forces, with all their associated clap- 
trap of good and evil, rituals and exorcisms. 
What I’m putting to you is that everything 
that’s happened to you is perfectly logical 
and believable in its , own terms — ^but it’s 
much larger than you think. I’m asking you 
to accept something much more mysterious 
than an r-f generator would be to a Puri- 
tan settler. You just have to take my word 
for -it that it’s as reasonable a thing as an 
r-f generator.” 

"I don’t understand an r-f generator, as 
it is,” smiled Claire.. I heard the soft sound 
of her hoof clicking. "Go ahead. Doctor. 
At this point I’m ready to believe anything.” 

"Fine,” applauded the doctor. "It’s a 
pleasure to talk to you. Now, I’m going to 
use 'good’ and 'evil’ in this explanation be- 
cause they’re handy. Bear in mind that they 
are loose terms, partial ones: external evi- 
dences of forces that extend forward and* 
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bade and to either side in time and space.” 
He laughed. "Don’t ity to follow that. Just 
listen. 

"A long time ago there were two opposed 
forces — call them intelligences. ' One was 
good and one was evil. It turned out to be 
quite a battle, and it went: on for some time. 
There were gains and losses on each side, 
until one was captured by the other. Now, 
these intelligences were not living creatures 
in'the ordinary sense, and in the ordinary 
sense they coidd not be, killed. 'There are_ 
legends of such captures — the bound Prome- 
theus, for example, and the monster um 
der Yggdrasail. The only way to keep such 
forces imprisoned is to lock them up and 
set a watch over them. But, just as in our 
civilization, it may take profourid intelli- 
gence and a great deal of hard work to cap- 
ture a criminal, but far less intelligence and 
effort to ke^ him in jail. 

"And that’s the situation we have here. 
Not far from where we sit, one of those 
things is imprisoned, and he — T say 'he’ 
for convenience — has his jailer. 

•"That’s the thing known as 'The' Camel’s 
Grave.’ 'The Camel is a living intelligence, 
captured and held here and, if right has its' 
way, doomed^ to spend the rest of eternity., 
here.” 

"That’s a long time,” I put in. "The 
earth won’t last that long.” 

"He’ll be moved in time,” said Ponder 
complacently; and that was when I began 
to realize how big this thirig was. There was- 
that about Dr. Ponder which made- it im- 
possible to disbelieve him. I stared at'Claire, 
who stared back. Finally she turned to him 
and asked in a, small voice, "And — ^what 
about my foot.^” 

"That was a piece of tough luck,” said 
Ponder. "You are a sort of — uh — innocent 
bystander.. You see, the Camel is surrounded 
by . . . damnit, it’s hard to find words that 
make sense! Fields. Look: if I call them 
'spells,’ will you understand that I’m not tallc- 
ing mumbo-jumbo? If I call themjfields,’ 
it presupposes coils and generators and cir- 
cuits and so on; In its way 'spells’ is more 
accurate.” 

'Tm with you so far,” I said. Claire 
nodded. j Q:; t A 

"Well, the Camel is conscious. He wants 


out. Like any other prisoner, he looks 
through the bars from' time to time and talks 
with his jailer— and with anyone else he can 
reach. What you stumbled into, though, 
wasn’t the Camel: he’s pretty, well sealed 
away from that. You hit one of the spells— 
one of the small warning devices set there 
in case he should begin to escape. If it had 
hit him, it would have stung him a little, per- 
haps like an electric fence. But when you 
walked into it, you got that hoof. Why the 
result was exactly that I can’t say. It’s the 
nature of the thing. It’s happened before, as 
mythology will tell you.” 

"Tve thought of thap’* I said. "Pan, and 
the satyrs, and so on. They all had cloven 
hooves. And isn’t the Devil supposed to have 
one too?” 

"One of the marks of the beast,” Ponder 
nodded. "Now, as to what can be done about 
it. I’m. here to do the best I can. Claire, ex- 
actly where was it that you walked into — 
whatever it was,, and fell down on that little 
animal?” 

DON’T know,” she said calmly. "I 
-Ih haven’t been able to locate it. I should 
be able to — ever since I was a child I’ve had 
dream compulsions to conde out here, and I 
know this country like my own house.” 

"I wish you could find it. It would help.” 
Ponder twiddled the catch on his black bag 
thoughtfully. "We have to try to get through 
to the Camel and let him know what has hap- 
pened to you. He could counteract it. Well, 
anyway, we might be able to do sondething. 
We’ll see.” 

"Doc,” I said, "About that. hoof. You’re 
sure it was from contact with something out 
here. I mean, couldn’t it have been some- 
thing in town that caused it?” 

"Positively not," he said. And I said to 
myself, now that is damned interesting, be- 
cause I have a hoof too and.I was never out 
here before last night. 

Ponder turned to Claire. "Exactly why’ did 
you come out here that time you saw the little 
animal?” 

"In a way it was your doing, doctor. It 
was that Medusa Club meeting. You made 
me so mad with your intimations that' there' 
were still magical forces at work, and that 
superstitions served to guard humanity 
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against them.’* She laughed diffidently. "I 
don’t feel the same'way now,. so much. . . . 
Anyway, I know this part of the country 
well. I made up my mind to go to the most 
magical part of it at the most magical.time— 
the full moon — arid stick my neck out. Well, 

I did.” 

"Uh-huh,” said the doctor. "And why did 
you- come out yesterday?” 

"To firid thad.” 

"Well, TTaad? What were you after?” 

"I wanted to see what it was Claire had 
walked' into.” 

"Didn’t trust my diagnosis?” 

"Oh, it wasn’t that. . If Td found. anything 
at all, I probably would have told you about 
it. I was just curious about the cause arid cure 
of cl oven, hooves,” 

" W ell,2 l _CQuld .have ..tol d.. Y.o u th at,yj?u , 
wouldn’t find anything. Claire might, but 
you wouldn’t.” 

"How so?” 

"Hasn’t it dawned on you yet that Claire 
is something special? In a sense she’s a prod- 
uct of this very ground. Her parents-^” 

"I told him that story,” said Claire, 

"Oh, Well,;that was the Camel at work. 
The only conceivable way for him to break 
put of his prison is through a hulrian agency; 
for there is that in humari nature that not 
even forces such as the one which imprisoned 
him can predict. They can be controlled, but 
not predicted. Arid if the Camel should 
ever be freed — ” 

"Well?” I askedi after a pause. 

"I can’t tell you. Not 'won’t’. ’Can’t’. It’s 
big, though. Bigger than you can dream. But 
as I was saying, Claire’s very presence on 
earth is^is doing.” 

"My parents were murdered,” said Claire. 

I TURNED to her, shocked. She nodded 
soberly. "When I was six,” 

"1 think you’re right,” said Ponder. 
"Their marriage was a thing that could can- 
cel many of the^ — the devices that imprison 
the Camel. The very existence of a union 
like that threatened the — what we can call 
the prison walls. It had to be stopped.” 
"What happened?” 

"They died,” said Claire, "No one knew 
why. They were found sitting on- a rock by 
the road. He had his arm around her and 


her head was on. his shoulder and they were 
dead. I always felt that they were killed on 
purpose, but I never knew why.” 

"The Camel’s fault,” said Ponder, shrug- 
ging. I 

I asked, "But why didn’t they — he-r-'kill 
Claire too while he was about it?” 

"She was no menace. Tlie thing that was 
dangerous was the— the radiation from the 
uriiori that her parents had. It was an un- 
usual marriage.” 

"My God!” I cried. "You inea'n to say 
that Camel creature, whatever it is, can sit 
out here and push people’s lives around like 
that?” 

"That’s small fry, 'Thad, What he could 
do if he were free is inconceivable.” 

i rubbed my head. "I dunno. Doc. This 
is gertirig..to be t6o„,much. Can Dask some- 
questions now?” « 

"Certainly.” , 

"How come you know so_much about all 
this?” 

"I am a student of such things. I Stumbled 
on this .whole story in some old documents. 
As a matter of fact, I took the medicaJ prac- 
tice out here just so I could be near it. It’s the: 
biggest thing of- its kind I’ve ever run 
across.” 

"Hm. Yet you don’t know where the 
Camel’s Grave is, exactly.” 

"Wrong,” said the doctor. "I do. I wanted 
to know if Claire 'had been able to find it. 
If she had been able to, it would mean that 
the Camel had established some sort of con- 
tatt with her., Since he hasn’t. I’ll have to 
do what I can. 

"Oh. Anyorie-who can find the Grave is 
in contact with the Camel, theri.” 

"That’s right. It takes a special kind of 
person.” 

I VERY consciously did not meet Claire’s 
gaze. There was something very fishy 
going on here, and I began, to feel fright- 
ened-. This thing that could shrivel a foot 
into a hoof, it could kill too. I asked, "What 
about this 'jailer’ you mentioned. Sort of a 
low-grade variety of the Camel himself?” 
"Something like that.” 

"That little animal — ^would that be jt?” 
A peculiar expression crossed the doc-, 
tor’s face, as if he had remembered some- 
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thing, dragged it out, glanced at it, found 
it satisfactory, and put it away again. "No,” 
he said. ‘'Did you ever hear o£ a familiar?" 

“A familiar?’’ asked Claire. "Isn’t that the 
sort of — pet that a witch or a wizard has— 
black cats and so on?’’ 

"Yes. Depending on the degree of 'wiz* 
ard’ we’re dealing with, the familiar may 
be a real animal or something more — the 
concretion, perhaps, of a certain kind of 
thought-matrix. That little animal you de- 
scribed to me is undoubtedly the Camel’s 
familiar.’’ 

“Then- where’s the jailer?’’ And as I' 
' asked, I snapped Imy fingers. "Goo-goo!” 

"Not Goo-goo!" Claire cried. "Why, he’s 
perfectly harmless. Besides — he isn’t, all 
there, Thad." 

"He wouldn’t have to be,” said the doctor, 
and smiled. "It doesn’t take much brains to 
be a turnkey.” 

■Til be darned,” I said, "Well, now, what 
have we got? A cloven hoof and an impris- 
oned something that must stay imprisoned 
or else. A couple of nice people murdered, 
and their pixilated daughter. All right, doc-" 
- tor — how do you go about .curing cloven 
hooves?’’ 

"Locate the Camel’s Grave,’’ said Dr. Pon- 
der, "and then make a rather simple incanta- 
tion. Sound foolish?” He looked at both of 
us. "Well, it isn’t. It’s as simple and foolish 
as pressing a button — or pulling a trigger. 
The important thing is who. does it to which 
control on what equipment. In this case 
Claire is the one indicated, because she’s— 
what was it 'Thad said.? — pixilated. That’s 
it. Because of the nature of her parents’ meet- 
ing, because of what they had together, be- 
cause she is of such a character as to have 
been affected by the Camel to the extent of 
the thing that happened to her foot — it all 
adds up. She’s the one to do it.” 

"Then anyone who’s subject to this par- 
ticular kind of falling arches could do it?” 
I asked innocently. 

" ‘Anyone’ — ^yes. But that can’t happen to 
just anyone.” 

I asked another question, quickly, to cover 
up what I was thinking. “About familiars,” 
I said. “Don’t I recall something about their 
feeding on blood?” • 

“Traditionally, yes. 'They do.’^' 


"Uh-huh. The blood of the witch, as I 
recall. Well how in time can the Camel char- 
acter supply any blood to his familiar if he’s 
been buried here for^how long is it?” 

"Longer than you think . well, in a 
case like that the familiar gets along on 
whatever blood it can find. It isn’t as g(wd, 
but it serves. Unless, of course, the familiar 
makes a side trip just for variety. Occasion- 
ally one does. That’s where the vampire 
legends come from.” 

"How do you like that,” I breathed. "I’ll 
bet a cookie that the animals Goo-goo traps 
are supplying blood to the Camel’s familiar 
— and Goo-goo supposed to be guarding the 
jail!” 

'*It’s very likely — and not very important. 
The familiar can do very' little by itself,” 
said the doctor. He turned to Claire. ‘'Did 
you ever see anything like a familiar taking 
blood? Think, now.” 

Claire considered. "No. Should I have?" 

"Not necessarily. You could though," he 
indicated her foot, "being what you are." 

She shuddered slightly. "So I’m priv^ 
ileged. I’d as soon not, thank you.” 

I sprang to my feet. "I just thought . . . 
Luaria. What could have happened to her?” 

"Gh, she’s all right. Sit down, Thad.” 

"No,” I said. "I’d better go look for her.” 

Claire leaned back, caught her knee in her 
hands, and made a soft and surprisingly ac- 
curate replica of a wolf-howl. "Drop des- 
perately ill,’’ I said to. her, and to Dr. Pon- 
der, "'That’s for people you like too well, to 
telTm to drop dead.” And I strode off. 

It took only a few minutes fo regain the 
spot where I had left Liiana. She was not 
there. 

I stood still, my brain racing. Witches, 
‘wizards, familiars . . . people who could see 
familiars sucking blood, and people who 
could not . . . one more cloven hoof than the 
good doctor bargained for, and a theory that 
such a thing came from contact with Some- 
thing out here, when I knew darned well 
I had acquired niine in town ... a girl who 
did what her- dreams told her to do and 
another with hair like hot metal and lips 
bursting with some cool sweetness. And 
where was she? 

I moved into the Wood; walking quietly 
more because of caution for my torn boot 
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than for any other reason^ and peering into 
the mottled shadows. Once, with my eyes 
fixed on a distant clearing, I blundered into 
a nest of paper-wasps with my neck and 
shoulder. I started violently and moved 
back. .The angry creatures swarmed out and 
around the damaged nest, and came after me 
as I sidled away, batting at them. They , 
bumbled against hiy mouth and hair and 
forearms; but not one stung me. I remem- 
ber thinking, when at last I was cleia of 
them, that Claire had said something ^out 
bees . . . but before I could dredge up the 
thought I saw Luana. 

If it had not been for the plaid skirt I 
couldn’t possibly have seen her. She was as 
still as a tree-trunk in a little glade, her head 
bent, watching something which struggled 
on the ground. Moving closer, silently, I 
.could.see;.‘her^£aGe;^andrseeing-itf^I“eheeked“" 
any impulse I might have to call out to her. 
For her face was a mask, smooth, round- 
eyed, with curling lips and sharp white 
teeth, and it was completely motionless ex- 
cept for the irregular flickering of her nos- 
trils, which quivered in a way reminiscent 
of a snake’s swift seeking tongue. Slowly she 
began to bertd down. When I could no 
longer see her face I came closer. 

Then I could see. I shall never forget it. 
That was when the. fireworks went out . . . 
and a terrible truth took their place. 

At the foot of a little bush was a bare spot, 
brushed clean now of loose leayes, doubtless 
by the struggles of the, rabbit. It was a large 
browii-brindle rabbit caught in a whip-snare 
which had fouled in the bush. The snare 
had caught the animal around the barrel, just 
behind the forelegs, probably having been 
set in a runway. The’ rabbit was very much 
alive and frightened. 

Luana knelt slowly and put out her hands. 
She picked the rabbit up. I said to 'myself, • 
the darling! She’s; going to help it! . . . and 
I said, down deeper, but a woman looks tend- 
erly at the thing she is about fb help, and. 
Luana’s face, now, whateyer it was, it wasn’t 
tender. 

She lifted the. rabbit and bit into it as if 
it were an apple. 

I don’t know what I did. Not exactly. I 
remember a blur of trunks; ahd dim green. 
I think I heard Luana make a sound, a sigh, 


perhaps^ — even a low laugh. I don’t know: 
Arid I must have run. Once I hit something 
-with my shoulder. Anyway, when I reached 
Claire and the doctor I was panting hoarsely. 
They looked up' at me as 1 stood panting, not 
speaking. ’Then, without a word, Ponder got 
up and rain back the way I had come. 

"'Thad! Oh, Thad — what is it?” 

I sank down beside her and shook my 
head. 

"Luana? Did something happen to Luana, 
Thad?” 

"I’ll tell you,” -I whispered. Something 
trickled down the outside of my nose. Sweat, 

I suppose. "I’ll tell you, but riot now.” 

She pushed my hair back. "All right, 
Thad,” she said. And that was all, until I 
got my breath back. 

AN'to’" f alk^ theriT^f f ly'lintl'“in 
O a matter-of-fact tone, so that I had to fol- 
low what she said; and the sharp crooked 
edges of horror blunted themselves on -new 
thoughts. She said, "I’m beginning to under- 
stand it now, Thad. Some of it is hard to be- 
lieve, and some Of it I jiist don’t//^e to be? 
lieve. Doctor Ponder knows a lot, Thad, a 
whole lot. . Look.”' She reached into the 
doctor’s bag, now open, and brought out a 
limp black book. On its cover, glittering 
boldly, in a sunbeam, was’ a gilt cross. "You 
see, 'Thad. Good arid evil. . Doctor Pon- 
der’s using this.. Could that be evil? And 
look. Here^tead it yourself.” She opened 
the book at a mark and gave it to me. 

I wiped my eyes with my knuckles and 
took the book. It was the Bible, -the New 
Testament,- Open to the, sixth chapter of Mat- 
thew. The thirteenth verse was circled; It 
was the familiar formula of' praise: 

"Thine is the Kingdorn, the Power, and 
the Glory,' for ever and ever, Amen.” 

"Look at the bottom margin,” she urged. 

I. looked at the-neat block lettering peri- 
cilled there. "Ah-iay mahlkuth ve-G’ hoorah 
ve-Gedula le o’lam, om.” I read haltingly. 
"What on earth is that?” 

"It’s the Hebrew translation of the thir- 
teenth verse. And— it’V the trigger, the in- 
cantation Dn Ponder told u's about.” 

"Just that? Tliat little bit?” 

“Yes. And I’m supposed to go to the 
Camel’s Grave and face the east and say it. 
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Then the Camel will know that I have been 
affected and will-fix the trouble. Dr. Ponder 
says that although he is evil — a "black" 
magician — he can have no reason to leave 
me in this state.” She leaned forward and 
-lowered her voice. "Nor you either. You’ll 
go with me and we!ll both be cured/’ 

"Claire — why. haven’t you told him I’ve 
got a hoof too?” 

She looked frightened. "I — can’t,” she 
whispered. "I tried, and I can’t. ’There’s 
something that stops me.” 

I looked at the book, reading over the 
strange, musical sounds of the formula. They 
had a rhythm, a lilt. Claire said, "Dr. Ponder 
said I must recite that in' a . slow monotone, 
all the while thinking Camel, be buried 
forever, and never show yourself to man- 
kind. ”’ 

"Be buried forever? What about your 
foot? Aren’t you supposed to say something 
about your foot?” 

"WeU, didn’t I?” 

"You did not.” I leaned forward and 
looked close into her eyes.. "Say it again.” 

" 'Camel, be buried forever, . and never 
show yourself to mankind.’ ” 

"Where’s the part about the foot?” 

She looked at me, puzzled. "Thad — didn't 
you hear me? I distinctly said that the Camel 
was to restore my foot and yours and then 
lie down and rest.” 

"Did you, now.? Say it again, just once 
more, the way you’re supposed to.” 

Obediently she said, “ •'Camel, be buried 
forever, and never show yourself to man- 
kind.’ There. Was that clear enough? About 
the foot, and all?” 

Suddenly I understood. She didn’t know 
what she was saying! T patted her knee. 
"That was fine,” I said. Lstood lip. 

"Where are you going?” 

“I.have to think,” I said. "Mind, Claire? 
I think- better when I walk. Dr. Ponder ’ll 
be back soon. Wait here, will you?” 

S HE called to me, but I went on into the 
Wood. Once out of her sight, I circled 
back and downgrade, emerging on the rim 
of what I now knew was the Forbidden Val- 
ley. From this point I could easily see the 
bluflF at the far end. There was no sign of 
the skull. I began, to walk down to where 


it should be. I knew now that it was there, 
whether Jt could be seen or not. I wished 
I could be sure of a few dozen other things. 
Inside, I was still deeply shaken by what I 
had seen Luana doing, and by what it meant 
—by what it made of me, of Claire, of 
Ponder. . . . 

Behind me there was a horrible gargling 
sound. It was riot a growl or a gurgle; it was 
exactly the hollow, fluid sound that emerges 
from bathrooms in the laryngitis season. I 
spun, stared.. 

Staring back at me was one of the most 
unprepossessing human beings I have ever 
seen. He had matted hair and a scraggly 
beard. His eyes were out of line horizontally, 
and in disagreement with each other as to 
what they wanted to look at. One ear- was 
pbinte'd and the other was a mere clump of 
serrated flesh. ^ 

I backed off a pace. “You’re Goo-goo.” 

He gabbled at me, waving his arms. It 
was a disgusting souhd. I said, "Don’t try 
to stop me, Mister America. I know what 
I’m doing and I mean to do it. If you get 
too near me I’ll butter these rocks with you.” 

He gargled and bubbled away like mad, 
but kept his distance. Warily I turned and 
went' on down the slope. I thought I heard 
Claire calling. I strode on, my mind awhirl. 
Luana. Ponder. Claire. Goo-goo. 'The 
chained skull, and the blue beast. The rab- 
bit; Luana, Luana and those lips. . . . Ah-tay 
mal-kuth . . and a cloven hoof. I shook my 

head to clear my brain. . . .ve G’ hoorah. . . . 

I was on level ground, approaching the 
bluff "Get up. Camel!” I barked hoarsely. 
"Here I come, ready or- not!” 

Shocking, the skull, the famous mark of 
the Camel’s Grave, appeared on the ground. 
It was a worn, weatherbeaten skull, worn far 
past the brilliant bleaching of bones merely 
desiccated and clean. It was yellowed, paper- 
brittle.' The eyebrow ridges were not very 
prominent, and the lower jaw, what I could 
see of it, was long, firm. It’s most shocking 
feature was part of it, but not naturally part 
of. it. It was a chain of some black metal, 
its lower link disappearing into the ground, 
its upper one ^entering the eye socket and 
coming out through the temple. The chain 
had a hand-wrought appearance, and al- 
though it was probably as thick as the day 
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it wM made, unrusted and strong, I knew attentively, he touched his forehead, his 
instinctively that it was old, old. It seemed chest, his right shoulder, his left, and on the 
to be — it be— watching me through its final "Oh” he clasped his hands together • 
empty sockets. I, thought I heard" the chain with the point of the knife upward, 
cliiik once. The bleached horror seemed to "Okay, chum,” I said. “Now what?" 
be waiting. He immediately extended the knife to me, 

' hilt- first. Amazed, I took it. He nodded en- 

T HERE was a small scuffling souiid right couragingly and babbled. He also smiled, 
at m’y heels. It was Gob-goo. I wheeled, though the same grimace, a few minutes 
snarling at him. He retreated,- mouthing. I earlier, before I was convinced of his honest 
ground out, "Keep out of my reach, rose- intentions; would have looked like a yellow- 
bud, or I’ll flatten you!” and moved around fanged snarl to ine. And upon me descended 
to the left of the skull where I couuld face the weight of my appalling ignorance. How 
the east. much difference did the knife make to the 

"Ah-tS malkulh ve — " I began; and ritual.^ Was it the dfflerence between blanks 
something ran across my foot: It was the and slugs in a gun? Or was it the difference 
blue beast, the familiar. It balanced by the between pointing it at myself dr up in the 
skull, blinking, and disappeared. I looked up air? 

to see G oo-g oo ap proaching again. His face Ponder w ould know .' Ponder, . ..it' de- 
'was workihgfhe was babb^ling and 'drooling, vdoped, did, and he told me, and I tliirik 
"Keep clear,” I warned him. he did it in spite of himself. As I stood thert 

Heartopped. His clawlike, hand went to his staring frpm the steel to the gibbering Goo- 
belt. He drew a horn-handled, sheath knife, goo, Ponder’s great voice rolled down to me 
It was blue and keen. I had some difficulty from the Wood end of the vale. "Thadl 
in separating my tongue from the roof of Not with the knife!” 
my mouth. I stood stiffly, trying to brace - I glanced up. Ponder was. coming down 
myself, the way an alerted cat does, ready as fast as he could, helping Claire with one 
to leap in any direction, or up, or flat down, hand and all butjdragging Luana with the 
Goo-goo watched me. He was terrifying other.- Goo-goo began to dance with impa- 
because he did not seem particularly tense, tience, guggling away like an excited ape, 
and I did not know what he was going to pointing at me, at his mouth, at the knife, 
do. What was he, anyway? Surely more than the staring skull. ' The blue beast flickered 
a crazy deaf-mute, mad with loneliness. Was into sight between hir'legs, beside him, bn 
he really the jailer of a great Power? Or was his shoulder, and for a brief moment on his 
he, in some way, in league with that disap- head, teetering there like some surrealistic 
’pearing bad-dream of a familiar? plume. I took all this in and felt nothing but 

I began agairi: "Ah tay mahlkuth vi utter confusion. ^ 

G’boor—” and again was distracted by the Claire called, "Put down the knife, 
madman. For instead of threatening me with Thad!” 
his glittering blade, he was performing some 

strange manual of arms with it, moving it OOMETHING — some strange impulse 
from shoulder to shoulder ^ I spoke, ex- O from deep inside me, rhade ihe turn, and 
tending it outwards, upwards . and he^ grin at them as they scurried down toward 
stopped when I stopped, looking at me anx- me. I bellowed, "Why, Doc! I don’t qualify, 
iously. do I?!’ 

At last there seemed to be some pattern, Ponder’s face purpled. "Come out of 
some purpose, to what he was trying to dp. there!” he roared. "Let Claire do it!” 

When I spoke a certain phrase, he made a I reached down and yanked .the makeshift 
certain motion .with the knife. /dy .. ." stirrup from my boot, . laughing like a 
I said experimentally. He touched his fore- maniac. I kicked off the toe of the boot with’ 
head with the knife. I tried it again; he did its padding, and hauled the rest up my leg. 
it again. Slowly, then, without chanting, I __ "What’s she got that I haven’t got?" I 
recited the whole rigmarole. Following me yelled. 
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Ponder, still urging the girls forward, 
turned on Luana. "You see? He saw you 
feeding! He could see you! You should have 
known!” and he released her and back- 
handed her viciously. She rolled with the 
blow deftly, but a lot of it connected. It was 
not she, however, but Claire who gasped. 
Liiana’s face was as impassive as ever. I 
grunted and turned to, face the skull, raising 
the knife. "How’s it go, little man?” I 
asked Goo-goo. I put the point of the knife 
on my forehead. "That it?’” 

He nodded vociferously, and }. began to 
chant. 

"Ah-tay , . I shifted the knife down- 
ward to my chest. Ponder was bellowing 
something. Claire screamed my name. 

"Mahlkutij. . . With part of my mind 
I heard, now, what Ponder was yelling. 
"You’ll free him! Stop it, you fool, you’ll 
free him!” And Claire’s voice again: "A 
gun. , . .” I thought, down deep inside. Free 
him! I put the knife-point on my right 
shoulder. 

"Ve-G’boorah! There was the sharp bark 
of a shot. Something hit the small of my 
back. The blue beast stumbled from between 
my feet, and as I shifted the knife to my left 
shoulder, I saw it bow down and, with its 
mouth, lay something at my feet. It teetered 
there for a split second, its eyes winking like 
fan-blades in bright light, and I’ll swear the 
little devil grinned at me. Then it was gone, 
leaving behind a bullet on the grass. 

"Ve GMula ...” I chanted, conscious that 
so far I had not broken the compelling 
rhythm of the ancient syllables, nor missed 
a motion with the knife. Twice more the gun 
yapped, a.nd with each explosion I was 
struck, once in the face, once on the neck. 
Not by bullets, however, but by the cold 
rubbery hide of the swift familiar, which 
dropped in front of me with its little cheeks 
bulging out like those of a chipmunk at 
acorn time. It put the two bullets down by 
the first and vanished. I clasped my hands on 
the knife-hilt, pressing it to my chest, point 
upward the way Goo-goo had done. 

"Le o-lahm. ...” From the corner of my 
eye I saw Ponder hurling himself at me, and 
the ragged figure of little Goo-goo rising 
up between us. Ponder struck the little man 
aside with one bear-like clubbing of his fore- 


arm, and' was suddenly assaulted either by 
fifty of the blue familiars or by one moving 
fifty times as fast as a living thing ought to. 
,It was in his ears, fluttering on his face, nip- 
ping the back of his neck, clawing at his nos- 
trils, all at once. Ponder lost one precious 
second in trying to bat the thing away, and 
then apparently decided to ignore it. He 
launched himself at me with a roar, just as 
I came out with the final syllable of the in-’ 
cantation: "dM!‘' 

I T ISN’T easy to tell what happened ,then. 

They say 'The Egg hit Hiroshima with 
"a soundless flash:” It was like that. I stood 
where I was, my head turned away frorh the 
place where the skull had been, my eyes all 
but closed against that terrible cold radiance. 
Filtering my vision through my lashes, I 
saw Ponder stih in midair, still coming 
toward me. But as he moved, he — changed. 
For a second he must have been hot, for his 
clothes charred. But he was cold when he hit 
me, cold as death. His clothes were a flurry 
of chilled soot; his skin was brittle, frigid, 
eggshell through which his bones burst and 
powdered. I stood, braced for a solid im- 
pact that never came, showered with the 
scorched and frozen detritus of what had 
been a man. 

Still I stood, holding the knife,- for hardly 
a full second had passejl; and my vision went 
out with that blinding light. I saw Claire 
thirty yards away on her knees, her face in 
her hands; and whether she had fallen or 
was praying I could not know. Goo-goo was 
on the ground where Ponder had stretched 
him, and near his body was the familiar, still 
at last. Beyond stood Luana, still on her feet, 
her auburn eyes blindly open to the great 
light, her face cornposed. She stepped for- 
ward slowly, hanging her arms, but with her 
head erect, her heated hair flung back. The 
cruel, steady light made sharp-edged shad: 
ows at the hinges of her jaw, for all they 
were sunlit. For a brief moment she was 
beautiful, and then she seemed to be walk- 
ing down a staircase,, for she grew shorter as 
she walked. Her taut skin billowed sud- 
denly like a pillow-slip on a clothes-line, and 
her hair slipped down and drifted oflF in a 
writhing cloud. She opened her mouth, and 
it made a triangle, and she began to bleat. 
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They were wordless sounds, .each one higher foot; I had never seen her face like that be- 
in pitidi than the one before. Up and up they fore. 

went, growing fainter as they grew higher. Then he laughed. I will not say what that 
turning to rat-squeaks, mouse-squeaks, bat- was like either, ''Thad, Thad, you’ve done it. 
squeaks, and at last a high thin whistle that You’ve bungled and stumbled, but you’ve 
was not a sound at all but a pressure on the done it.” I’ll say how he spoke, though. He 
ear-drums. Suddenly there was nothing mov- spoke like a man. 

ing there at all; there was orily a plaid skirt “What have I done?” I asked. "I have 
and a wind-breaker tumbled together with been pushed and pulled; I’ve thought some 
blood on them. And a naked, lizard-like things out, and I’ve been both right and 
thing nosed out of the _pathetic. pile, raised wrong — what have I done?” 
itself up 6n skinny fbrelimbs, sniffed with “You have done right: — ^finally,” he- 
its pointed snout- at the light, and fell dead, chuckled. “You have, set me free. You have 
Claire drew a long, gasping breath. The broken walls. and melted' bars that are incon- 
sound said nothing for Claire, but much for ceivable to you . . . I’ll tell you as much as 
the vale. It said how utterly quiet it was. I I can, though. 

looked again at the plaid skirt lying tumbled “You see, for some hundreds^ of thbu- 
on the grass, and I felt a deep pain. I did sands of years I have had a — call it a jailer, 
not mourn Luana, for Luana never was a He did not capture me: that was done by a 
woman; and I knew now that had I ne ver far g reate r one thanhe. But the.iailerls.name.- 
"sFen’^l^f ^^ai'n^f tH^^ out last" kiss' ovm the w^s Korm. And sometimes he lived as a 
gate, I would not have remembered her as birci and sometimes as an-ahimal or a man. 
a woman. But she had been be’auty; she had You knew him as Ponder, He was a minor 
bee“n cool lips and infernal hair, and skin.of wizard, and Luana was his familiar; I too 
many subtle sorts of rose; I mourned these have a familiar — ^Tiltol there.” He indicated 
things, in the face of which her lack of hu- the blue beast, stretched quie^tly out at his 
manity was completely unimportant. feet. 

“Imprisoned, I could do very little. Korm 

T he lighfdimmed. T dropped th^knife used to amuse himself by watching my strug- 
and went to Claire. I sank down beside gles, and occasionally he would set up a spell 
her and put my arms around her. She let her to block me even further. Sometimes he 
hands slide off her face and turned it into my would leave me alone, to get my hopes up, 
shoulder. She was not crying. I patted her to let me begin to free myself, so that he, 
hair, and we rested there until I was moved could step in and check me again, and 
to say, "We can look at him now,” and for laugh. . . 

a moment longer while we enjoyed the awe -"One thing I managed to do during one 
of knowing that a:ll the while he had been of those periods was to bring Claire’s parents 

standing there, released. together; Korm thought that the magic thing 

Then,, together, we turned our heads and they had between them was the tool I was de- 
looked at him. veloping, and when it began to look like a 

He had dimmed 'his pent-up light, ,but strong rhagic, he killed them. He did not 
still he blazed, I will’ not say what he looked- know until much later that Claire , was my 
like, . because he looked like only himself.- magic; and when he, found it out, he made 
-I will not say he looke'H like a man, because a new and irritating spell around me, and 
no man could look like him. He said "Claire, induced Claire to come out here and walk 

take off your boot.” into it. It was supposed to kill her, but she 

She bent to do. it, and when’ she had, was' protected; all it did was to touch her 
something flowed from him to us. I had my with the mark of the beast — a cloven hoof, 
hoof under me. I felt it writhe and swell. And it immobilized me completely for some 
There was an instant of pain. I grasped the hours. 

hairy ankle as the coarse hair' fell out, and' "When I could, I sent Tiltol after her- with 
then my foot was whole again. Claire a new- protection; without it she would be in 
laughed, patting and stroking her restored real danger from Korm, for he was bound 
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to find out how very special she was. Tiltol 
tried to weave the new protection around 
her — and found that he coiild not. Her aura 
was no longer completely her own. She had 
fallen in love; she had given part of herself 
away to you, Thad. Now, since the new 
spell would work only on one in Claire’s par- 
ticular condition, and since he could not 
change that, Tiltol found a very logical solu- 
tion: He gave you a cloven hoof, too, and 
then cast the protection over both of you. 
That’s why the bear-trap did not hurt you, 
and why the wasps couldn’t sting you.” 

'T’m beginning to see,” I said. "But — 
what’s this about' the ritual? How did it set 
you free?” 

"I can’t explain that. Roughly, though, 
I might say that if you regard my prisoh as 
locked, and your presence as the key in the 
lock, theri the ritual was the turning of the 
key, and the use of the knife was the direc- 
tion in which the key .was turned. If you— or 
Claire, which was Korm’s intention — ^had 
used the -ritual without the knife, I would 
have been more firmly imiprisoried than ever, 
and you two would have lived out your lives 
with. those hooves.” 

"What about Goo-gpo? I thought for a 
while that he was the jailer.”- 

He chuckled. "Bless you, no. He is what 
he seems to be — a harmless, half demented 
old man, keeping himself out of people’s 
way. He isn’t dead, by the way. ^J^en he 
wakes, he’ll have no recollection of all this. 
I practiced on him, to see if I could get a 
human being to perform the ritual, an^ he 
has been, a good friend. He won’t lose by it. 
Speaking of the ritual, though, I’d like you 
to know that, spectacular as it might have 
been, it wasn’t the biggest part of the battle. 
That happened before — when you and Claire 
were talking to Fonder. Remember when 
Claire recited the spell and didn’t know 
what she was saying?” ' 

*T Certainly do. ThaCwas when I suddenly 
decided there was something funny aboiit 
Ponder’s story. He had hypnotized her, 
hadn’t he?” 

"Something very like it ... he was in her 
mind and I, by the way, was in yours. That’s 
what made you leap up and go to Luana.” 

I shuddered. “That was bad . . evil. 
What about this 'good and evil’ theory of 


Ponder’s, incidentally? How could he have 
worked evil on you with a spell from the 
Bible?’-' 

T here was a trace of irritation in his 
voice. "You’ll have to get rid of this 
'black and white magic’ misconception,” he 
said. "Is a force like electricity' 'white' or 
'black’? You use it for the iron lung. You 
use it also for the electric chair. You Can’t 
define magic by its methods and its materials, 
but only in terms of its purpose. RegSfd it, 
not as 'black' arid 'white' but as High and 
Lo’^ magic. As to the Testament,. why, that 
ritual is older^ thjin the Bible or it couldn’t 
have been recorded there. Believe me, Pon- 
der was- using it well out of its context. Ah 
well, it’.s all over with now. You two are 
blessed — do you realize that? You both will 
keep your special inamunity,- and Claire shall 
have what she niost wants, besides.” 

"What about you?” 

"I must go. I have work to do. The world 
was not ordained to be without me. 

"For there is reason iri the world, and all 
the world is free to 'use it. But there has 
been no will to use it. 'There’s wilfulness 
aplenty, in individuals and in groups, but 
no great encompassing will to work with 
reasori.' Almost no one reads a Ccimmunist 
newspaper but Communists, and only pro- 
hibitionists attend a dry convention. Huriian- 
ity is split up into tiny groups, each Clinging 
to some.single segment of Truths and earn- 
estly keeping itself unaware of the other 
Tmths that make up the great mosaic.. Arid 
even when hunians are aware of the fact that 
others share the same truth, they allow them- 
selves to be kejjt apart from each other. The 
farmer here knows that the farmer there 
does not want to fight a war against him, yet 
they fight. I am that Will. I am the brother 
of Reasori, . who came here with me. My 
brother has done well, but he heeds me, and 
you have set rrie free.” , 

"Who are you?” I asked. 

"Tlie earliest men called me Kamael.” 
"The Camel ... in every language,” 
murmured Claire. Suddenly her eyes' wid- 
ened. "You are— an . '. an archangel, 

Kamael! I’ve read. . . .” 

He smiled, and we looked down, blinded. 
"Tiltol!” 
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The tiny familiar twitched and was sud- 
denly balancing on its two legs. It moved 
abruplly, impossibly fast, zoomed up to 
Kamael, where it nestled in the crook of his 
arm. And suddenly it began to grow and 
change. Great golden feathers sprouted from 
its naked hide, and a lioble crest. It spread 
wide wings. Its plumage was an incredible 
purple under its golderi crest and gold-tipped 
wings. We stared, filling our minds with a 
sight no human-being alive had seen— of all 
birds, the noblest. 

"Good-bye," said Kamael. "Perhaps one 
day you will know the size of the thing, you 
have dpne. T^e One who imprisoned me 
will come back, one day, and we will be 
ready for him.” 

"Satan.>" 


"Some call him that." 

"Did he leave earth?” 

"Bless you, yes! Mankind has had no devil 
but himself these last twenty tHo'usahd years! 
Blit we’ll be ready for the Old One,, now.” 

There was more sun, there ^ere more 
colors in the world as we walked bade to 
town. 

"It was the Phoenix!” breathed Claire for 
the twentieth time, "What a thing to tell 
our children.” 

"Whose chUdren?” 

"Ours.” 

"Now look,” I said, but she interrupted 
me. "Didn’t he say I was tp have what I 
wanted most?” 

-I. looked down at her, trying hard not to 
smile. "Oh, all right,” I said. 
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BY EWEN WHYTE 


’T WAS a task that women everywhere, 
all over the world, do thousands upon 

thousands of times. Nothing to mark it 

from those others except that this was her- 
self, Patricia Eldridge, and she thought, and 
chided herself for the thinking:, 

*'I don’t really like ta go up there alone! 
But that’s silly, isn’t it? ^meone has to do 
it, and I’m the only someone!” 

They’d looked so hard for a place in the 
country, and the house in Bellemore. had 
been discovered by one of those accidents 


when the quest for just such a coincidence 
fitted .in perfectly with its availability. 

Ray, of course,- couldn’t get away from the 
office. Their old car had rhade the trip to 
Bellemore a week ago for the final decxsion 
and the signing of the lease but had sput- 
tered home in' poor shape and was now laid, 
up in the repair shop. 

Never mind, she could get somebody from 
the next-door apartment, to stay with their, 
three-year-old son, she told her husband. 
She’d take the train. 


Heading by Lee Brown Coye 
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A strange rendezvous with the beauty of the country 

terror of the darkness!., 


and- the 
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The house was tucked away on a ridge 
some miles outside of Bellemore Village. It 
- was all weather-beaten shingled with a stone 
chimney, ivy-covered. For companions the 
house had a forest that closed closely around 
it. The gurgling trace of a brook ran not far 
away from the back stone terrace. It was, as 
Ray Eldridge had said, a "find,” and if the 
price they’d finally been able to compromise 
on was a bit above what they’d wanted to 
pay, the sacrifice would certainly be worth 
while. 

I T WAS afternoon before Patricia had time 
to think. The sun had fallen off to the 
west, but its rays coming through the bare 
February limbs of the trees that stood near, 
the eaves sent lengthening shadows across 
the barren ^floors. She’d arrived soon after 
eleven, taxied out to their house — and my, 
didn’t that have a fine sound! — from the 
Bellemore station. 

The day had been -taken up with those 
innumerable little, things. The measuring 
and sizing-up of rooms; where she and Ray 
would be and then where they’d put Robbie. 
She had some curtain samples she’d brought 
up from the city and she tried to decide 
which would look the nicest in the room that 
would become their parlor. For her, it was 
happy indecision. 

she sat for a moment now, perched on a 
packing box in one of the upstairs rooms, 
still in her fur coat, for there was no heat in 
the house, and for the first time, she felt 
the chilliness. Her ears were ringing, some- 
thing she’d noticed when she’d been up here 
with Ray a week ago. It was the silence of 
the country, an unaccustomed change for a 
city-dweller who lives amidst the scenery 
and sounds of constant activity. A plane fly- 
ing far above the Bellemore Valley filled the 
winter air with its drone; And then there 
was a sound from outside. 

Pat got up. Mrs. Brown, the real-estate 
agent, had said she’d drop out sometime 
during the day just to see how things were 
coming along, what with the telephone not 
connected yet. 

As Patricia passed the mirror at the head 
landing, she shook her dark curls and 
thought that her fur coat looked just a bit 
shabby for folks who were buying such a 


scrumptious country house. But then, after 
all, you have to make certain sacrifices. 

T he front door opened^ — you don’t think 
of locking them in tlie country — and she 
took the first step of going down. The stairs 
crooked away and she could see nothing but 
a pattern of yellow light against the turn of 
the stairwell. 

"Missus Brown?” she called. "Hello, 
Missus Brown!” 

Of course it was Mrs. Brown. Or had the 
taxi man come, early? It was a bit past four. 
"Is that the taxi man?” 

For an answer the front door— and it was 
a heavy one— closed with a thud, and that 
was punctuated by a scuffling sound that 
faded almost instantly, but inside the house. 
Patricia Eldridge felt herself tighten. 

"Who is it! Who’s down there!!” 
Nothing. She' stood poised, one foot do\yn 
on the first step, her hand gripping the ban- 
nister, and the wind touching the weather- 
vane on the top of the laouse counted the 
long seconds off by squeaking the painted 
metal rooster and swiveling it with an airy 
cold breath. 

Pat very carefully withdrew her descend- 
ing foot and stood at the top of the landing, 
afraid now to call out again, afraid to move 
beyond the sudden and terrible pounding of 
her heart. 'The fears of womankind came to 
her then. The thing she’d chided herself 
about. 

Don’t be silly, Ray! Nothing ever hap- 
pens, in the, .country! Darling, it’s the only 
way to get the place fixed up. 

A train in the distance whistled with far- 
away detachment. Its remoteness rnade her 
think of the city and of Ray. Oh Ray, honey, 
do you know how frightened I am now? 
Where tvas Mrs. Brown! She’d called down 
enough, of that she was certain, with' the 
kind of true intuition that only a woman can 
have. Whoever it was, whatever it was 
downstairs knew of her presence as much as 
she knew of its. 

There was a step. In its texture and quality 
it was heavy, and that put new thunder to 
her heart. The taxi man was smallish; Mrs. 
Brown’s steps wouldn’t scuff and clump so 
that the very house shook! 

Slowly, slowly, Pat inched backward. She 
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chose the west room because, frighteningly, 
deepening shadows had claimed everywhere 
else now from the pale setting winter, sun. 
A board under her high heels, creaked, and ' 
she held her breath. 

The first step on the stairs was not a sur- 
prise. She had. expected it and had been lis- 
tening for it so hard. Whoever it was was 
coming up. If she had wanted to^ call out 
now, she would not have been able to. Her 
mouth was dry and her throat constricted. 

There was a dressing room off the west 
chamber. It tonnected with the other up- 
stairs bedroom, and that had its own door 
onto the hall. By the time the steps reached 
the top of the stairs, she had' vacated the 
room nearest their approach. She still tip- 
toed, but the time for cat-and-mouse was 
nearly over. The steps quickened, echoing 
*-hollowly.“as^they”erossed“the“bare‘"wooden’' 
floors. 

Patricia .slipped through the dressing 
room, through the next room and out into 
the hall. The tempo of the steps behind her 
quickened even more. She gained the hall 
while whatever it was, like in a child’s game 
of hide-and-seek, circled noisily through the 
rooms she had just left. She ran for the stairs 
now, all attempts at quiet gone. She ran clat- 
tering down like a' frightened schoolgirl. 

She made the great front door, pulled it 
open with desperate hands and stumbled out- 
side into the sudden gloom of early evening. 
Her heels turned on the rough stone of the 
driveway, hurting her ankles cruelly as she 
ran on. Despite herself and her fear at what 
she would see, she turned and looked back. 
But only the top of the house had brightness 
left upon it. The lower floor was shrouded 
in shadow. Somebody, or something, came 
through the door. Of that she was sure, and 
as she plunged off the road into the forest 
that lined it, she knew that whoever, what- 
ever it was, was after her! 

P A’FRICIA ELDRIDGE ran as any 
hunted creature does,, without direction, 
for she did not know the woods or the ter^ 
rain they covered, but her instinct made her 
seek the darker places- in the already black- 
ening woods, and she ran agilely with all the 
dexterity of her slim, strong young body as 
though she were back thousands of years in 


time and in some primitive race of long ago. 

The terror in her was a thing of civiliza- 
tion, though.-The fears that crowded down 
upon her mind forced her heart rate even 
more than die strenuous activity of running. 
Behind, in, the . darkness — though now she 
turned not once to look as if afraid of con- 
firming, her worst fears — the crashing sounds 
of her pursuer were unmistakable. An out- 
flung branch caught her across the face, cut- 
ting her cheek and her moutli but she ran 
on barely slackening stride, feeling the 
‘moistness of blood on her face. 

Somewhere inside of her was the strong 
- logic that if she could' run far enough and 
fast enough, . she would come out of this 
nightmare, come to another house, a road 
with cars, somewhere, anywhere, with 
people. 

■ — “She^felPthenr^tripped“by^arrnh^n’"fbof7 
or rock, and sprawled heavily, full-length, 
the wind wooshing out of her. She scramb- 
bled to all fours, regained her feet and went 
on, but there was faintness in her now and 
lightheadedness that played tricks with what- 
ever sense of direction she might have had. 
From tlie sounds behind, her pursuer was 
closer. 

She thought of Ray and three-year-old 
Robbie and how much they needed her and 
loved her and of what pathetic uselessness 
all that, was now. She came into a. little 
clearing, arid thankfully, oh God, Thank- 
fully, there was a rude building of sorts 
ahead, a shack or cottage. 

She breathed a prayer and. threw the rest 
of her strength into a forward lunge, but 
she had overestimated her failing powers. 
Again she tripped and fell very heavily. Her 
chest was crushed. Her breath became fire, 
put out finally as the dark ground and the 
silent black trees came together beneath, and 
over her. 

W HEN Pat came to, it was to feel with 
relief a hard wooden floor beneath her, 
and the man bending over her was . . . why, 
he was some sort of policeman, off duty per- 
haps, but the midnight blue serge of his 
dress was unmistakable'. She struggled to 
get up, and he helped her, his strong hands 
gentle despite their size. 

Profound relief battled with the awfuh 
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terror and panic she felt so recently. For a 
while, Pat could say nothing and then;^ — be- 
cause prosaic things came so much more 
easily than the myriad questions in her mind 
-^she asked, 

"Can I sit on your tool box here?” 

He nodded, and she sat there fighting to 
regain composure, seeing that her hands 
were still trembling and then .finding the 
self-control to say, 

"Somebody . . . something was chasing 
me Out there. I don’t know who or what. 
I guess I fell and fainted.” 

He nodded. 

"You’re all right now,” he said. 

His voice was gruff and large as the man 
himself, and in=the largeness she felt a warm 
security. Here, but a few moments ago, there 
had been hothing.in her but terror and des- 
peration as the result of that horror and-a- 
terrible -cold reconciliation when there 
seemed there was no escape. 

Pat fluttered her hands and tried tp stand 
up. 

"Thank you so much! I wonder if you 
could help me. Show me how to get back to 
the house. I don’t even know wfi'at'time it 
is! The taxi man’s coming and — .” She 
started to rise, and weakness almost took her 
legs from under her. Patricia sank back on 
the box. 

He nodded his head as though in agree- 
ment with her decision. 

"You’ll feel better after a bit, I dare say.” 

He turned to something he was brewing 
on a small stove, and she saw gratefully that 
a coffee pot percolated there. After a while, 
he brought a cup over to her. 

"Milk’s all I’ve got,” he said apologeti- 
cally. 

He watdied her drink -the coffee, and she 
noticed what kind, sky-blue eyes he had. She 
set the cup down, thanked him again. 

"You’re a policeman. Is this your home, 
or . . . ?” 

"Outpost,” he supplied laconically. 

She 'wondered if he had' a pretty wife and 
a three-year-old like Robbie. 

Patricia had enough interest now to look 
around the cottage. It was filled with mag, 
stuff. There were a couple of animal traps 
in the corner, tools, a lantern, and on the 
jvall a rifle and a policeman’s cartridge belt 


■with what looked to be a holster. She asked 
him about the house, her house, theirs, Ray’s 
and Robbie’s. 

S URE, he knew it, knew it well; In fact, 
did you know, he’d lived there once for 
a short piece himself. He smiled wryly. He’d 
lost his wife there. She was contrite even as, 
he answered. There had been a couple of 
tenants since then. Families? No, no, two 
single folks. One a policeman. What, 
another policeman? She didn’t think of the 
Law as having enough money to own a 
place like that. Well, you know, in some 
periods when houses stood untenanted. . . , 
Skip it. 

And Mrs. LeClerc, an older woman. He 
became a little more loquacious. Always 
thought it was better to have that place 
empty. She could understand that arid she 
dropped the issue, after his wife and all. 
Poor man, poor lonely man, with those sky- 
blue eyes that were wide, almost like a 
child’s! 

Irrelevantly, it made her think of that 
line from Gilbert and Sullivan: "A police- 
man’s lot is not a happy one.” 

Patricia was feeling better. The coffee was 
strong and good, and its heat had spread 
strength through her veins and limbs. 

"I think I could try getting back, now,” 
she said dutifully.- "Could you show me?”' 
“I’d have to,” the man replied. 

"Gracious, it certainly /s lonely around 
here! What do you suppose — ?” The ques- 
tion had been nagging at her. "What do you 
suppose . . who do you suppose it was 
after me out there? I shouldn’t think- . 
she gave a small laugh, ". . . that Bellemore 
would have much of a crirne problem!” 
"Hard to tell,” was his only reply. 

She guessed he knew his job. For all she 
knew, he’d routed her pursuer when he’d 
come upon her outside this cottage. _ 

The dial on her wristwatch nagged her. 
-It was getting late. In fact, the taxi man 
would have come and gone, or come and be 
waiting at the house. She’d already missed 
the train she’d planned on taking, and Mrs. 
'Brown might have visited and would be 
worried that she wasn’t there'.' 

You can’t take somebody dike this off his 
beat or duty or whatever they call it in the 
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country, she reasoned, and it was important 
to her as it would be to Ray to get off on the 
right foot in this community. Country people 
aren’t the same as their urban cousins. They 
did things, well, pretty much when they got 
around to them, foregoing the feverish - 
tempo of the city dweller. 

She thought it over carefully and finally 
said, almost tentatively, 'Tf you’d, give me a 
lantern, show me the way and just start me 
off, I’m sure I could. . . .” 

He was silent for a moment as though he 
mulled it over and then he. shook his head 
determinedly. 

"No,” he said, "no, that wouldn’t do.” 

She waited, thinking that chivalry was 
warring with duty in his case. When he said 
nothing more, after a reasonable length of 
time she put in a g aiLn . "Really,.! jioLhaveTo^ 
Saft back! How far are we from the house 
or a road?” 

H e Was tinkering in the corner, and she 
rose from the tool box, almost impa- 
tiently now. He was humming to himself, 
and it irritated her a bit even through the 
gratitude she’d felt for his" help earlier. It 
was as though her time, her appointments, 
and responsibilities were as nothing to him! 

Oh, these country people! There was, she 
supposed, nothing to do but to humor them 
and let them take their own time. Did he 
think she' was ungrateful or did he, like so 
many rural characters, resent her because she 
was from the city? She realized the news gets 
around in a small place and that by now 
everybody in Bellernore would know about 
the Eldridges^city folks — ^who’d ' bought 
the empty house out in the valley. 

But still, this was hardly fair — he was, 
well, quite maddening! 
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"Please!” she said, with an edge of sharp- 
ness in her voice. 

He left the corner and whatever small, 
irrelevant task he’d been- doing there. He 
shrugged his massive shoulders and said, 
"Well, guess I’ve got to go to work!” 

So he was going on duty perhaps and had 
wanted to take her at the same time. Despite 
herself, the toe of her highheeled shoe 
tapped impatiently against the oversized tool 
box she’d been sitting on. 

He crossed leisurely to the wall and took 
"down the cartridge belt, hooked it carefully 
around his great girth. She saw then that the 
cartridge loops were empty and what she’d 
supposed was a gun holster was, instead, a 
knife sheath from which piptruded the bone 
handle of a hunting blade. 
«->He;turned^and-walked‘ toward- her'slowly,^^ 
one hand hooked casually under the belt 
where the sheath hung. 

How blue his eyes were, she thought, and 
then he said almost apologetically before he 
reached her, 

"You see, ma’am. I’m really «o/ a police- 
man and that . .’"'he’d reached her side 

then and kicked at the -large tool box with 
his big shoe, ' that isn’t really a tool 
box!” 

He graspe'd her wrist in one huge hand 
and raised the lid of the box even as she 
murmured almost stupidly, for it seemed so 
trivial, "You’re not a policeman?” 

He raised the lid more and pushed her 
ever so gently forward to look within the 
chest. 

”He’s in there, ma’am, along with Missus 
LeClerc!” 

He let the cover of the box fall with, a 
thud and stepped closer to Patricia Eldridge. 
She didn’t even have time to be frightened. 






ERHAPS no one going by the great 
buildings that house vast libraries, 
ever thinks of what lies within those 
walls, no one even, going inside to work 
at the tables, among the stacks, in the cubby- 
holes, and on the subterranean levels, im- 
agines what could lurk in such repositories 
other than the cumulative history of the 
progress of a mammal called "Man,” to- 
gether with various adjunctiye data about 
his fellow creatures, seen through the eyes 
of ma;n, interpreted by man, set down by 
man. A record of folly and arrogance, of 
greed and avarice and lust, of ignorance and 
rapacity, faintly illumined by the light of 
wisdom and the snail’s pace of human prog- 
iress, all set forth irrevocably in millions of 
books, magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, 
pictures — the whole grandiose and pathetic 
account embalmed in print for generations 
to come, perhaps forever. 

And there is something more, something 
inherent in that account, something sentient 
in the very atmosphere of such places, some- 
thing that lies in wait for* sensitive souls. 


What ghastly secrets of the violent 
past dwelled in the Files? 


Beading by. Vincent Napoli 
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something that waits upon silence an4 soli- 
tude and the deep night to make itself piani- 
fest. ... ^ 

Being on the staff of the great periodical 
library of the Wisconsin Historical Society, 
Library in that State’s capitol city, I under- 
stand better than most what cannot easily 
be put into words. But I knew, I understood 
years before, when ! was still a student, 
when Ken Harley and I used to haunt the 
newspaper stacks, working late, night after 
night. A departure from the rules, I know; 

I knew it then, but it had no meaning. Since 
that time I have come to know that rules 
are seldom arbitrary, that^perhaps there is 
a psychic force about rules, an establishment 
of a psychic tradition which it is better not 
to depart from, not to breach, lest a kind 
of trouble no one can ex pect take place. 
^“Th'FsfaclS^f new^spapefs make up end- 
less corridors beneath the great building, 
miles of them, row upon row of papers, 
bound and stacked to the ceilings, to the 
steam pipes, up along the concrete w^alls, 
newspapers from, eyery city in the world — 
the London Times, La Prensa, the New 
Orleans Thnes-Picayune, the Ceylon Ob- 
server, the Melbourne Herald, the Torordo 
Star, the Berliner Tageblati, Le Temps,- 
L’Osservatore Romano, Le Figaro, the Neues 
Wiener Journal, the Prager Presse, the 
Novoe Vremja, La Libre Belgique,- the 
Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, El Sol, the 
Journal de Geneve, La Nacion, The Shang- 
hai Times, the Asahi - — papers without end, 
their heavy dust-laden volumes keeping a 
kind of perpetual dusk within their subter- 
ranean chamber even on the brightest day. 

Among these stacks the students work, 
,but the rules close them at five o’clock. In 
our own student days, Ken and I scoffed at 
the rules, but since that- time I have come 
more and more to feel that the rules which 
keep students out of the stacks at night are 
good and appropriate. The conservatism of 
age against, the radicalism of youth, you 
may suggest. Perhaps? You never know, do 
you, just what factors go into the making 
of an opinion, an attitude, a conviction? But 
Ken and I know, and it is not out of pure 
adherence to rules per se that I always op- 
posed any suspension of the hiles, and par- 
ticularly the granting of special permissions 
to work in the stacks after closing hours. 


most especially to siich students as Darwin 
Vesper, the epitome of bookworms, sensi- 
tive, introspective, living a solitary life 
within himself. 

O NE knows these people, or one comes 
to know them, working with them 
on the perimeter of their world. It is true 
- dhat I opposed Vesper’s permission to work 
late in the stacks with rather more vehe- 
mence than I did similar cases. My superior, 
old Mr. Van Orden reminded me sardon- 
ically that I had myself applied for and re- 
ceived that permission while I was a student 
at the University of Wisconsin, had I not? 
And why, then, this reactionary attitude? I 
could not tell them that it was precisely be- 
cause , I had been granted that permission 
that L,opposed..its,being-grantedlfo.,others.^ 
But no one can say that I did not oppose it 
with every means in my power; that I failed 
is notv to be blamed on me, certainly 

For I 'knew the stacks by night. I had 
known them many years before. And Ken 
Harley had known them, too. He was the 
other student in my class who had received 
the same permission L had got, though he 
worked there on different nights. We tw;o 
knew the great dark corridors, the towering 
stacks, the, isolated pools of light where the 
few globes were, the light that gave off so 
timid a glow against the blackness pressing 
in from all sides. 

It was always warm there, damply warm 
in summer, dry with heat in winter, and 
dust lay there without change year after 
year, decade after decade; so vast was the 
area covered by the interminable bound 
volumes of newspapers that only a small 
army of cleaners could have kept them clean 
for so little a time as a week. No such army 
ever invaded the stacks. Even by day few 
students descended, to them, preferring to 
work in the well-lit room upstairs and hav- 
ing volumes of papers brought up to them 
by the efficient clerks in the periodical room 
on the main floor. The period of my work- 
ing there was a short one. It was in con- 
nection with an exhaustive paper for 
political science that I began to study the 
editorials in many periodicals over the years 
since 1850. I dallied too. long, the lack of 
time made necessary night work in the 
stacks, and so I began, at first in great haste, 
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and tlien with ever-increasing leisureliness. 

I had worked there but four nights when 
Ken Harley -mentioned the stacks over 
luncheon one day, "Did you ever think of 
everything in those volumes?” he askedi 
"All tlie crime, the horror, the tragedy? All 
the battles, conflagrations, catastrophes? 
What a record of terror and death — as of a 
race, not just individuals!” 

"Oh, come,” I said, smiling, "this is a 
grim day for you.” 

"But, no, I mean it,” he protested 
seriously. "The- death of worlds, really, 
David^ — the world of the 185p’s, of the 
1860’s, of the 1900’s, of the 1-700’s — ” 

"Morbid is the word for it,” I said. 

"Is it? r wonder.” He shook his head 
reflectively. "What if everything, behind 
the printed pages could make itself felt? 
What then?” 

‘.'A macabre conceit,” I said. 

But was it? I thought of it that night, 
sitting alone in that vast building. The doors 
of the newspaper division were closed at 
six o’clock, but above the stacks the library 
continued to throb with life until ten 
o’clock, and by eleven the building was 
dark, silent, deserted. It was that time, the 
hours between ten o’clock and midnight, 
when the silence of the building was op- 
pressive, not at all mitigated by the distant 
hum of traffic, the deep-throated voice of 
the city that rose all around, the voices of 
night beyond the walls offering nothing but 
sharp contrast to the darkness and quiet in- 
side, with the infinitesimal sounds that 
echoed forever among the stacks — of pipes, 
of settling weight, of mice, of something 
more — something I had not noticed before, 
something only a. man, alone with the his- 
tory of the world tangible in row upon row 
of bound newspapers, would be likely to 
notice. 

Perhaps Ken Harley’s conceit was not 
macabre at all. What a plethora of crime 
and death, of murder, suicide, war, and 
catastrophe all around me! I thought of this 
increasingly .with every fleeting moment, and 
the things I could ^not help seeing in the 
headlines I passed over came back, vitalized, 
given substance; When I looked up from 
the lit^ pages beneath my eyes to stare into 
the encroaching blackness, I wondered 
whose step went sibilantly down the near 


corridor, whose - breathing sounded in the 
air, V whose pulse made the echo of doom 
among the stacks? John Wilkes Booth, the 
dying Lincoln, the thousands dead at 
Gettysburg, the dying in the Alamo, Jesse 
James, General Custer making his last stand, 
die murdered Crazy Horse, the dreadful 
crimes of the Benders, the dead at the 
Peshtigo fire, at. Chicago, at the San Fran- 
cisco quake. Dr. Crippen — all these and 
more came to a kind of, borderland exis- 
tence in that close-pressing darkness, coming 
back to shadowy life, given substance, how- 
ever ephemeral, • in my thoughts. 

My appetite for work wavered, dimin- 
ished. 

Who was it leaned just beyond the little 
pool of wan light where I sat, hunched over 
a segment of history, the history of man? 
Lizzie Borden or Henriette Deluzy-Des- 
pgrtes with her victims, the Due and 
Duchess de Choiseul-Praslin? Little Bobbie 
Franks or the ill-fated Nicholas Romanov? 
The sinister Rasputin or Henri Landni? 
Murdered Mabel Young and the butchering 
sexton, or Professor Webster and his victim, 
Parkman? Desmond Taylor or poor rav- 
ished Josie L'angmaid? Joseph Elwell or 
Dorothy King, the' butterfly of Broadway? 
One and, all lurking in the shadows. Terror 
and death rising up on all sides out of the 
gruesome accounts set down in cold type 
forever! 

I CLOSED the volume. The hot room 
seemed- clammy, forbidding, ominous. A 
tangible fear lingered in the darkness all 
around. I walked through, the dusk to. the 
next light and put it on. Then I walked 
back to where I had been working and put 
out the light there. Then oh to the light 
beyond the next, and back again, and so on 
until I reached the haven of the great hall 
upstairs and had the outer door within 
sight, shadowed by a pair of lovers seeking 
that semi-darkness away from the street- 
lights. What a relief to escape the cloying 
terror below! 

The folly of the imaginative! I thought 
it next day. I saw Ken Harley again at lunch 
and accused him of putting the wind up me 
on the previous day. 

He did not smile. "You felt it, too?" 
"Felt what?” i 
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"What’s down there. You know what I 
mean, David. All that accumulated horror, 
the murder and violence, the rapine -and 
torture, the sudden death. Do you know, 
one night I thought I saw Burke and Hare!” 

"You’re exaggerating!” 

"Am I, indeed? I tell you, David, words 
are things, thoughts are things! Can you 
doubt it? All those records of terror and 
death!” 

That night the silence seemed profound. 
The entire darkness of that vast, crowded 
room seemed to wait upon events, upon the 
ticking away of every second, upon every 
pulse that coursed my veins. Even the dust 
seemed anirnated, and a kind of rustling 
pervaded the thick atmosphere. It Vas hot 
among the stacks^ hot and oppressive. Little 
by little, the sounds upstairs died away, and 
=the=Greeping=silence"irivadecl’everTn’ofe^Thd’“ 
more of that great building at the; edge of 
the University campus. And soon the con- 
viction was strong upon rhe that I was alone 
in that building — and yet not alone. 

For all around me something waited, 
waited like horrible children or 'terrifying 
beasts in mock fawning to be noticed before 
falling upon one to rend and tear and de- 
vour, something- that grew out of the heavy 
volumes' rising up on every side, out of the 
mernories of words, faces, thoughts that lay 
'within the lone student bent above th^. 
newspaper. The words below riiy .eyes 
shimmered and washed away; I no longer 
saw' "The economy practised by the Cleve- 
land administration. .” I saw instead the 
terrible words of the woman, Frau Seemann, 
testifying to the horrible butcheries of Fritz 
Haarmann, the ogre of Hanover, who said 
he had brought her a sack of bones: "/ made 
soup of them, but I thought the hones were 
too white so I threw it away.” All around 
me suddenly were the wretched little vic- 
tims of the grotesquev and incredible per- 
vert’s most horrifying perversion — the 
innocents slaughtered-and devoured. 

Haarmann, the horrible butcher of Han- 
over, yes, and Jean-Baptiste Troppmann, the 
mass-murderer, and George Joseph Smith, 
who preyed upon trusting women and slew 
them like rabbits and all their' victims — 
Erich de Vries, Heinz Martin, Hermann 
Bock, Adolph Hannappel, Wilhelm Erdner, 
Hans Scnnenfeld, the unfortunate Kinck 


family, Bessie Mundy, Alice Burnham, Mar- 
garet Lofty — all pressing forward out of 
the darkness, as if eager for reriewed life, 
for another act in the eternal drama in 
which the murderers play ever the same 
role, and the victims are helplessly always 
waiitonly slain, out of lust or brutality or 
greed, a recurrent cycle, as Were some of 
them born to kill a.nd others born to be 
killed. And all around, it seemed, the smell 
of dust and old paper fell away, and instead 
came the terrible cloying smell of bloody 
newly shed, and the sounds of that dark- 
ness resolved into the cries of the victims, 
unheatd by any save the murderers, echoing 
out of the past, out of moments forever 
frozen by time and the printed pages loom-, 
ing great on every side, sentient; alive with 
the terrible fo rces wh i ch animated the_s lay:.^ 
'Cfs and^he "despairing lust for life which 
perished with the victims, the pawns of a 
repeated destiny. . . 

I stood up. My mouth -was dry with 
fright. ' 

T he act of standing up took me up past 
the perimeter of light streaming down 
to the little table at which I had been sit- 
ting. In that instant the darkness into which 
I gazed congealed, and there, looking out at 
me, were .the' faces, stretched limitlessly 
away, down the corridors of tirne, oblivious 
of walls and stacks' of night and day, the 
brooding faces, the sinister faces, the crafty 
smiles, the vicious eyes, the suffering, drawn 
features of the dying, the anguished faces 
of the suddenly slain, the deceptively inno- 
cent whose bland faces promised death — 
they were all there]— Lizzie Borden, Haar- 
mann, Troppmann, Laridru, Webster, Smith, 
Bessie Mundy, Mabel Young — flowing put 
of that darkness, pressing close*, and closer, 
reaching toward the light. 

And behind me there were others. I could 
feel their phantom hands reaching toward 
me, who had given them this brief anima- 
tion once again, reaching longingly out of 
the compact volumes on the hundreds of 
shelves, eager to grasp hold of life once 
more, to know again the quickness of breath 
and pulse, the anguish of dying, the agony 
of living in the shadow of death, the 
ecstasy of killing. . . 

A long sigh shuddered through the dark-\ 
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ness, and a chill like the winter’s depth of 
cold struck me, 

I cried out, stumbling backward, and fled 
blindly toward the stairs. 

Outside at last, after an interminable time, 
I clung gratefully for a long time to the 
outer railing of the parapet. Behind me was 
horror and terror, fear and loathing; be- 
hind me was an imponderable, incredible 
life deep in the dust and mouldering paper 
of years out of mind. . . . 

I never went back again. 

Neither did Ken. 

Ten years passed, almost -twenty. My 
work took me into the familiar stacks -often 
— ^but always by day, for I adhered rigidly 
to the scheduled hours of work, I opposed 
all variations from the rules. It was not 
often that students' wanted permission to 
work in the newspaper stacks after closing 
time— and then, for the most part, it was 
never later than nine o’clock or so. 

I knew it. would be different when Dar- 
win Vesper came. I tried to dissuade him 
from his insistent plan, but he was work- 
ing hard for a scholarship, and nothing I 
could say impressed him in the least. I went 
so far — perhaps unwisely — as to suggest 
something of what had happened to me in 
that darkness during the late hours which 
he proposed to work. He laughed at me, as 
I had known he would, as I had laughed at. 
Ken Harley, too, almost two decades be- 
fore. He was a dreamer, an imaginative 
young fellow, brilliant in a^ way, impractical, 
a solitary seeking solitude. 

He should never have been permitted to 
work in the stacks alone at night. I was 
afraid of what might happen, though .1 could 
not foretell what form it might take. But 
I knew that there was something down there 
eager for a brief renewal of life again, the 
accumulated crime and horror, fear and 
death of years, decades, centuries, waiting 
to be given renewal by the imagination, the 
psychic aura of the sensitive human being 
walking unwarily, unwittingly among those 
pale spectres embalmed forever in print on 
those yellowing pages. 

H e spoke to me on the third day. He 
seemed pale and drawn then, and he 
asked somewhat circuitously what it was I 


had imagined I had seen in the stacks. I 
told him — and since then I have wondered 
how large a share of guilt belongs to me- 
Did I help to create what he saw? Did ,I 
suggest to him terrors and fears he did not 
possess? I had not known what it was he 
wanted to study. It was not my place to 
.ask, it was in no way a requirement for. the 
staff to know. 

Had I known, I might have done even 
more to prevent his going down into the 
stacks at night. Because he was preparing a 
monograph on the psychology, of the niass- 
murderer for his class in abnormal psychol- 
ogy. Studying directly the subjects his 
imaginative mind could conjure to life in 
the presence of the print-bound shadows of 
“ past crimes, the paper entities of unforgot- 
ten murderers and their victims, the psychic 
residue of violence and terror, of brutality 
and lust and greed, of sudden, horrible 
death. 

They found Darwin Vesper in the morn- 
ing of the fourth day. 

He was lying only ten feet away from the 
table at which he had been working, one 
hand still at his throat, in a gesture as of 
defense. Dead, certainly. Dead since mid- 
night at least, the examining coroner said. 
His notes. were still as he had left them. 
Strange notes. Orthodox until almost the 
end, and then suddenly three hurriedly and 
shakily scrawled names, the last of them 
carried off the page in a paper-cutting pencil 
1 i n e—Troppmann^Landru — Haarmann. 

"Heart failure,’’ they said. A convenient 
label to cover many things; there had' been 
no previous history of hypertension or other 
cardiac trouble. I know the fear, the terror 
and the horror that killed him. I, too, saw' 
those horrible, leering faces. 

But what I do not know, what I can 
never know is whether they were his alone, 
or whether he had only renewed to more 
avid life those terrible phantoms of my own 
student hours of nocturnal study, those fear- 
some shadows lurking in the stacks ever 
since that time, waiting for another sensi- 
tive solitary, the slayers and' the slain, wait- 
ing forever to act out again th& tragic cycles 
of murder and the agony of 'death, of love 
and lust, of greed and betrayal, -of the last, 
interminable horror of oblivion. 
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Tower Ghost 


BY MAtHY ELIZABETH COUNSELMAN 


M ost of us have nostalgic, so- 
dear-to-my-heart memories 
tucked into the back of our 
minds, our subconscious minds, to be coaxed 
out briefly now and then by some particular 


sound, some odor,- some half-familiar 
sight . ; 

As for me, I can not hear a whippoorwill 
cr)dng at night but I go, flying back through 
time and space to our old family "Home- 


Heading by John Giunta 


A wraith will return again and again on its grim tour of duty. 
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place” in Wythe G>unty, Virginia, The ferry 
is no longer there — replaced by a coldly ef- 
ficient steel bridge that the state built. Cars 
and wagons, herds of sheep and leisurely 
riders on horseback no longer pause at the 
brink of New River to call across: "Hel- 
lo-o-o!” for the stocky, smiling, ferryman 
to raft them over to where the road to 
Wytheville begins again. But on the east 
bank, the tall square fieldstone shot-tower 
still broods over the green-velvet country- 
side — a grim reminder of a day when Vir- 
ginia was wracked with civil war, and 
brother turned against brother. 

Yes; the shot-tower is still there, a his- 
torical landrnark which my family at last 
turned over to thq. United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, for the edification of the pass- 
ing tourist; The spiral staircase that winds 
^^up and up inside the tower is new — not 
' rotten and precarious as it was when I was 
there, one of the scattered cousins who came 
"Back Honae” every summer for a visit. 
The sturdy beamed floor of^the single room, 
high up against the ceiling, used to be spat- 
tered with little hardened splashes of lead, 
spilled eighty-five years ago by determined 
Rebels and loyal sweating negroes franti- 
cally making arnmunition for Lee’s troops.- 
The leaden souvenirs are probably gone by 
now; and the square hole in the floor is fenced 
in by chicken- wire, lest the unwary tourist 
■ fall through it into that dark matching hofe 
in the tower’s dirt floor below. This leads, 
well-like, into the river. I am not sure about 
the -huge iron cauldron which caught the 
shot. (Molten lead formed round rifle balls 
when it fell, hissing, into cold water.) The- 
pot may yet be Hanging down there into 
the river. Once, on a dare from another visit- 
ing cousin, I climbed halfway down the 
slimy ladder into that chill murmuring dark- 
mess. Blit :Something slithered against my 
arm,, and I never finished the adventure . . . 
especially as it was almost' nightfall, and 
time for the Shot-Tower Ghost to appear. 

Let me say here, to your probable dis- 
appointment, that there never was a "shot- 
tower ghost.” This gruesome family-spectre 
was nothing more than a product of my 
Gfeat-uncle Robert’s imagination. He is 
dead now, a white-bearded irascible old 
bachHor of the "boss-racin’ ahd cyard 


game” school. Dead, too, is Shadrach, his 
stooped ahd gray -haired "body-servant,” last 
of the family slaves who accepted their 
"freedom” with a bored sniff as the imprac- 
tical notion of "a passel o’ po-white Yan- 
kees.” To the last day of their lives — about 
two weeks apart — -Uncle Robert and Shad- 
rach, respectively, remained unreconstructed 
and linfreed. And the fact that one of my 
aunts married a Northerner, bore him a fine 
son, got rich, and came back to buy and re- 
model another old countryplace adjoining 
the Homeplace, was a great shock to both 
of them. I think they were convinced that 
"Yankees” are a roving tribe of gipsy 
marauders, and incapable of fathering off- 
spring. 

That son was my Cousin Mark, who had- 
none of the gracious charm of his mother’s 
side of the. family and all of the butt-headed 
stubbornness of his Connecticut father. But 
in those days just after World War I — "the 
war in Europe” as Uncle Robert verbally, 
shrugged off any of oiir confli^s but the one 
between the States — I was a very young 
fluttery miss with a terrible crush on Francis 
X. Bushman, thence my Cousin Mark be- 
cause he slightly resembled him. 

This particular summer, however, another 
cousin of mine from the Georgia branch 
was also visiting the Homeplace, a red- 
headed minx named Adelia — she is fat and 
has five children now, may I add with vicious 
satisfaction. But she was two years older 
than I, and just entering the Seminary, so 
Cousin Mark’s eyes were all for her, not 
for a gawky high school sophomore from 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Adelia was also popular with the younger 
set of Wytheville. Almost every night a 
squealing, laughing carful of young people 
would bear down on the ferryman, who had 
orders to ferry Miss Adelia’s friends across 
free of charge. Uncle Robert and Shadrach 
would roll their eyes at each other and moan 
faintly, but a short while later my uncle 
'would be grinning from ear to ear, seated 
in his favorite chair on the- wide, columned 
veranda with a bouquet of pretty girls clus- 
tered- around him, begging for "ghost stor- 
ies.” Shadrach, his. eyeballs and teeth the 
only white thing about his grinning ebony 
face, would circulate around, offering sylla- 
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bub and tiny beaten-biscuits with baked ham 
between them, or calling "rounds” for an 
old-fashioned reel in the big living room 
where the Victrola played incessantly. 

C OUSIN MARK was a member of this 
coterie more often than anyone else, and 
Uncle Robert always made him welcome in 
a formally polite manner that Adelia, gig- 
gling beside me later in our big featherbed 
upstairs, would mock outrageously. Mark 
and Unde Robert seemed to clash as natu- 
rally as a hound and a- fox, for Mark had 
a rather rude way of finding holes in Uncle 
Robert's tall tales, mostly about the.^ super- 
natural. 

"Did you ever actually see a ghost, sir?’* 
Mark demanded once, sitting at ease on the 
‘front-steps-against a backdrop-^of-'gray-dusk^^ 
and twinkling fireflies and the distant 
plaintive crying of whip-poor :wills. 

"I have, suh!” my unde lashed back at 
him stifl3y. "With mah own two eyes . . . 
and if Ah may say so. Ah could pick off 
a Yankee sniper right now at fifty yards with 
a good rifle!” 

"Unless he picked you off first,” my cou- 
sin pointed out blandly.. Then, with stubborn 
logic that seemed to infuriate my uncle: 
''When did you ever see a ghost, sir, may 
I a^P” he pursued. "And where? And how 
do you know it wasn’t just an ... an opti- 
cal illusion?" 

"Suh . . .!” Unde 'Robert drew himself 
up, sputtering slightly like an old firecracker. 
"Suh, the- Shot-Tower Ghost is no optical 
illusion. He is, and Ah give you mah word 
on it, a true case , of psychic phenorriena. 
You understand," Uncle slipped into his act 
— a very convincing one, in spite of Adelia’s 
covert giggling, "you understand that, after 
some very dramatic or tragic incident in 
which a person dies suddenly, there may be 
left what is called ... ah ... I believe the 
American Society for Psychic Researdi calls 
it 'psychic residue.’ An emanation, an . . . 
an ectoplasmic, replica of the person in- 
volved. This replica is sometimes left, be- 
lund after death occurs — ^the death of the 
body, that is.. For, the circumstances under 
which the person died may have been so 
... so impossible to leave hanging, the ecto- 
plasmic replica of that person lives on, re- 


peating and repeating his last act or trying 
to finish some task that he strongly wishes 
to finish. ..." ' - 

"Poppycock!’’ my cousin interrupted 
flatly. "I. don’t believe there’s any such thing 
as an . . . 'ectoplasmic replica!’ What a 
term!” he laughed lightly. "Where’d you 
dig that one up, sir? At some table-tapping 
seance — ^price ten bucks a spook?” 

"No, suh, I did not.” Uncle Robert was 
bristling now; Adelia punched me and 
giggled. We could all see how very much 
he wanted to take this young Yankee-born 
whippersnapper down, a peg or' two, "I find 
the term used often,” Uncle drawled, "in 
Madame Blavatsky’s four-volume work on 
the- metaphysical. She was considered the 
foremost authority on the supernatural dur- 
^ing thedast century,"thre“NineteentlvCenturyT^ 
when such notables as Arthur G>nan Doyle 
were seriously studying the possibility of 
life after death. . .. ." 

"Blavatsky^. . Blavatsky,” Mark mur- 
mured, then grinned and snapped his fin- 
gers. "Oh yes. I remember reading about 
her, something in The Golden Bough. Sir 
James Frazer says she’s either the greatest 
- authority ... or. the biggest- fraud in the his- 
tory of rhetaphysical study! I read that once 
in the library at Tech, just browsing 
around. . , ." 

Uncle Robert choked. Most ypung peo- 
ple listened in wide-eyed awe to his erudite- 
sounding explanations of his "tower ghost” 
and* certain other sp(X)k-yarns that he cooked 
up for our naive pleasure. But Mark was 
tossing his high-sounding phrases right back 
at him with great relish, and a covert wink 
at Adelia who was perched on the arm of 
Uncle’s chair. His smug air seemed to an- 
noy her, though, for: 

"Oh, the shot-tower ghost isn’t any 
fraud!” Adelia proclaimed tauntingly, with 
an affectionate pat for Uncle’s gnarled old 
hand — ^at the moment gnpping his cane as 
if he intended breaking it over Mark’s head. 
"I’ve seen' it,, myself," she announced. "Lib 
has, too — ^haven’t you. Lib?” she demanded, 
and I nodded solemnly. 

"Now you’ve seen it!” Mark jeered, flip- 
ping a coin in the air and watching it glint 
softly in the mellow .glow that slanted 
through the fan-light over/tlie door. "Any 
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body else? Hmm? I’ve been hearing about 
this spook of Unde Robert's ever since we 
moved here from Connecticut — ^but I’ve yet 
to catch a glimpse of him myself! A Con- 
federate soldier with his legs cut off — ^how 
touching! Making shot for his comrades up 
to the day of Lee’s surrender at Appomat- 
tox. And when the sad news comes, he 
throws himself off the tower into the river 
. . . Haha!” Mark chuckled suddenly, fasten- 
ing a cold matter-of-fact young eye on Uncle 
Robert’s face. "Come on, Unk. Didn’t you 
make that one up out of whole cloth? It 
sounds like something out of one of those 
old paper-back dime novels I found in the 
attic. Capitola, the Madcap, Or: Love Con- 
quers All. ..." 

"Young man!’’ Uncle Robert stood up 
abruptly, quivering. "Ah must ask you to 
mend yoah Yankee manners to yo’ elders, 
suh! Are you, havin’ the the temerity to 
dispute my word, you young . .?’’ 

At that moment Shadrach took over, 
gently but firmly. Throwing a light shawl 
around his master’s shoulders, he maneuv- 
ered around beside him, preparing to help 
him to his feet. 

"Marse Robert, hit’s yo’ bedtime,” the 
old darkey pronounced. "Come along, now, 
Marse Robert. Tell de young folks good 
night, cause Ah’m fixin’ to help you up to 
yo’ room.” 

"Shadrach — damme, Ah’ll take a hoss- 
whip to yo’ black hide!” My uncle roared 
petulantly, shrugging off the shawl and 
banging on the porch with his cane. "Quit 
babyiri’ me^ confound it! Ah’ll go to bed 
whe;n Ah please! Get! Get away from me! 
Ah’ll bend this cane over youah nappy 
head! Ah’ll. . . .” 

"Yassuh,” said Shadrach imperturbably. 
"Hit’s leb’m-thirty. Time you was asleep. 
Come on, now, Marse Robert. He 

tugged gently at my uncle’s arm, finally 
wielding his heaviest weapon, the mention 
of my great-grandmother.. "Miss Beth 
wouldn’t like you settin’ up so late, catchin’ 
yo’ death o’ dampness. . . .” 

"Oh, the devil!” Uncle snapped at him 
peevishly. "Ah'm cornin', Ah’m cornin'! 
Soon as Ah tell these pretty young ladies 
good night . . . and take a cane to this 
young smartalec!” He glared at -Cousin 
Mark, who grinned back at him lazily. "It’s 


not a wise thing,” Uncle Robert intoned 
ominously, "to joke about the supernatural 
or regard it as a . parlor-game! And one 
of these days, young suh, you’re going to 
find that out in a way you’ll never for- 
get!” 


W ITH that, and followed by a chorus of 
subdued giggles, he 'stamped into the 
house, leaving Adelia and me to bid our 
guests farewell. At the gate, after the carful 
of others had rolled away toward the ferry. 
Cousin Mark lingered, trying to persuade 
Adelia to kiss him good night. I would 
gladly have obliged, but my red-headed 
Georgia, cousin switched away frorh him 
coolly, tossing her long auburn mop of curls. 

"No, I won’t!” she said shortly. "The 
idea, poking fun at Uncle Robert right to 
his face! You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self’ Mark . . and besides, you’re such a 
smartalec, like Uncle said! How do you 
know there’s no such thing as a ghost, just 
-because you happen never to have seen 
one? 

Mark laughed softly, derisively. "And 
neither have you and Lib,” he added. "I 
saw you wink at each other. Did you really 
think I’d swallow that silly yarn about the 
Confederate soldier?” 

Adelia nudged me all at once, a signal 
to stand by and back up whatever mischief 
she had in mind. 

"I’ve just remembered,” she said quietly, 
"what tomorrow is! Lib .. it was a year 
ago that . . . that u/e saw the soldier throw 
himself off that lookout porch at the top of 
the tower . Remember? You and I were 
riding horseback up the hill, just at sun- 
down. And you heard that awful scream, 
and we glanced up just in time to ... to 
see that shadow falling from the tower -into 
the river! On July 9, the date of Lee’s sur- 
render 'at Appomattox!” 

"It was April 9!” I hissed in her ear. 
"You’ll ruin everything. . .!” 

"Sh-h!” Adelia hissed back, giggling. "A 
damyankee wouldn’t know luhat day'^it was, 
hardly the year\ . . . Oh, I’ll never forget 

that sight,-:” she whispered, shuddering. 
"Not as long as I live! 'The look of despair 
on that man’s face, the glimpse I got of it 
as he fell down, down. . . .” 

"Bah!” Mark cut her off’ with a snort 
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"You’re as big a liar as your Uncle Robert! 
He and his ridiculous . . ectoplasmic rep- 
lica!” 

"But it’s true!” h chimed in solemnly. 
"When we told about it, they dragged the 
river. But no body was ever -found, and none 
turned up at the Falls -downstream. He was 
wearing a . .a shabby gray uniform. And 
. . , and a gray forage cap.” I elaborated, 
warming to our little hoax. "And he wasn’t' 
more than four feet tall — ^his legs, you 
know; they’d been shot off by cannon- 
fire. ...” 

Adelia punched me again sharply. "Don’t 
overdo it! ’ she hissed, then, with a grave 
frightened look.turned on our cousin from 
Connecticut: "Oh, Mark,, you mustn’t scoff 
at such things! Tomorrow is the date of the 
'Surrender^Maybe^^if-^-^. ?if^you-watch Tor- 
him on the hill at sundown, )rou’ll . 
you’ll see him, too!” 

M ark snorted again, and strode toward 
the tethered horse he Jiad ridden 
across the fields to Uncle’s house earlier. In 
tan riding pants and sports shirt open at 
^e neck, he was the handsomest thing I 
had ever seen — 'barring, of course, Fran- 
cis X. himself. I sighed faintly as Adelia 
and I, arms about each other’s waist; 
watched him mount and start to ride away, 
then wheel his spirited little bay back to 
face us. 

"So tomorrow’s the witching hour, huh?” 
he laughed. "Okay, I’ll be here — with bells 
-<m! But let^s make this worth, while, cuz!” 
he drawled tormentingly. "How about a' 
little bet of . , say,. five bucks? You .pay 

me if our ghost doesn’t show. up. If I see 
him. I’ll pay you . and gladly!” he 
jeered. 

Adelia stiffened. I saw her pretty chin 
set and her brown eyes flash, taking up the 
challenge Mark’s cool blue eyes had thrown 
her. 

"All right, Mr!.Smartalec!” she snapped 
back. "It’s a bet! Just be mighty sure you 
bring that .five dollars!” 

"Just you have yours in your hand!” 
Mark taunted, "Want to make a little side 
bet, huh? A - kiss, maybe? 'That kiss you 
won’t give me: tonight?” 

'"rhat’s a bet, too!” Adelia answered 
briskly. "That’s how sure I am that there 


is a tower ghost, and that you'll see him 
tomorrow!” 

"Okay, ^rrot-top!” our cousin laughed. 
"Remember, you’re no Southern gentleman 
if you don’t pay up!” 

He galloped, away with that, and we 
strolled back toward the house together, 
Adelia an4 I, listening to his lusty voice 
singing, out of sheer perversity, Sherman’s 
"Marching Through Georgia", Adelia 
stamped her foot. ~ 

"I hate that . . . that . . ,!” she burst out, 
unconvincingly. "Lib, we’ve just got to fix 
his wagon tomorrow!” Her eyes began to 
twinkle all at once, and she ran up the curv- 
ing staircase to burst into Uncle’s room, 
where Shadrach was trying to make him 
drink his hot milk instead of another 

Quickly she related the bet to Uncle 
Robert, whose mild old eyes lighted up also 
with mischief. He slapped his knee, chuck- 
ling. 

"We’ll fix him!” he promised. "Shadrach, 
get me young Saunders on the phone, Bill 
Saunders’ boy in Wytheville. He’s short 
enough to look . . ..-Hmm.” He tugged at 
his white beard, grinning. .-"Where’s that 
old ratty Confederate uniform that belonged 
'to your Great-uncle Claud, Lib? In the attic, 
is it? Well, get it out. . . That Saunders 
boy won tlie highdive contest at VMI last 
year, didn’t he? Yes. Then, jumping off 
that lookout porch on the tower and landing 
in the river won’t be much of a feat for 
him. Yes, hmih. Then he can swim under- 
water, and come up . inside the shot well. 
Hide under the cauldron until young Mark 
stops looking for him to come up. . . .!” 

"Uncle Robert, you old faker — -I knew' 
you’d think of something!” Adelia burst out 
laughing, and hugged him, then went danc- 
ing around the high-ceiled bedroom where 
four generations of our kin had been born, 
made love, had babies, and died. "I can’t 
wait to see that smarty’s face!” she exulted. 
"I just can’t wait!” 

Shadrach, with his glass of hot milk, had 
been . fidgetting around in the background, 
his wide negro-eyes flitting from one of our 
faces to the other. Suddenly he blurted : 

"Marse Robert . . . s’posin’ dey is a. shot- 
tower ha’nt up yonder? Seem lak I reecollect, 
dey was a little runty soldier *what got one 
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leg shot off at Murfreesboro. Name o’ 
Jackson . . and he make shot up 
yonder ‘in de tower. And he jump' off 
and git drownded!”, 

"Ah know that,” Uncle Robert cut him 
short irritably. "Knew him personally; he 
was in my platoon. But he didn’t jump. 

He . . .” 

"Yassuh. Got drunk and fell off’n de 
lookout porch,” the old darkey recalled un- 
comfortably. "But dat- wouldn’t stop his 
sperrit from cornin’ back, if’n he took a 
notion. ...” / 

"Oh, balderdash!” Uncle Robert roared 
at him. "There’s no such thing as . as a 
spirit! Ghost, haunt, call it whatever you 
like! You know very well Ah Ah 

simply make up these yarns to amuse the 
young folks.” 

"Yassuh.” Shadrach subsided meekly; but 
his eyes were large and troubled in his 
wrinkled black face. 

Adelia and I giggled and whispered half 
the night about our practical joke on Cousin 
Mark. We gobbled our waffles and wild 
honey as early as Aunt Cornelia would 
cook them, and spent the rest of the morn- 
ing on the phone. Everyone in our little 
crowd had to be told about Uncle Robert’s 
hoax, and since most of them rather dis- 
liked Cousin Mark for his abrupt and 
opinionated manner, all were looking for- 
ward to seeing him "taken down a 
peg-” 

A t noon Bill Saunders turned up, a 
small freckled youth. He made two 
or three "practice dives” off the tower porch, 
disappearing from sight each time mysteri- 
ously, and reappearing through the shot well, 
slime-covered, and draped with cobwebs. 

"Splendid, splendid!” Uncle Robert ap- 
plauded, chuckling; "You’re an excellent 
swimmer, my boy. Well, Adelia.^” His 
old eyes twinkled as my cousin stood wdth 
her arm about his waist, watching the per- 
formance from the point below the .tower 
where she and I were supposed to have seen 
the ghost a year ago. 

"It’s perfect!” she laughed. "Mark 
doesn’t know you can swim underwater and 
come up inside the shot well. He’ll be skepti- 
cal, of course, until our spook disappears into 
the river! Oh, when he goes back to Con- 


necticut to visit his father’s people,' he’ll 
certainly have a tale that will curl their hair!” 

The day passed slowly under the weight 
of our young impatience. After dinner out 
friends began to turn up, by twos and fours, 
laughing and whispering together, and 
winking at Uncle Robert, w'ho_ was enjoy- 
ing his little jest immensely. As the long 
Virginia twilight began to fall, Adelia and 
I, in fluffy organdy, proposed an innocent- 
looking game of croquet under the big leafy 
maples on the lawn. Fireflies were beginning 
to wink and dart among the hedges. The 
sun had gone down below the distant blue- 
gray mountains, but a queer flat light lin- 
gered in the sky, giving everything the look 
of a stereopticpn picture. 

"Don’t anybody dare to snicker and give 
us away,” Adelia ordered. "I want Mark 
to think this is just another evening of fun 
and dancing. Unrehearsed. . . Oh, I can’t 

wait another minute!” she giggled, consult- 
ing the tiny wristwatch Uncle Robert had 
given her as a graduation present. "He’s 
late! It’ll be too, dark in another half-hour 
for him to see Bill. But I’ve painted him 
all over with luminous paint. . . . You don’t 
suppose Mark’s got cold feet arid backed out 
,onhisbet.^” 

"Not that hard-headed stubborn Yankee!’’ 

I scoffed. "An earthquake wouldn’t keep him 
from.'' . See?” I broke off, triumphant. 
"Here he comes now over the north hill!” 

A solitary rider in white sport shirt and 
brow'ri jodphurs was indeed coming, hell- 
for-leather, over the far hill that separated 
the Homeplace from my aunt’s remodeled 
home. The little bay mare Mark always rode 
took the hill at a hard gallop and plunged 
down the other side without slackening 
’.speed. A narrow creek with a fence -rambling 
along its farther bank divided the "bottom 
land” where the cows and horses grazed. 
As we watched, holding our breath, my cou- 
sin spurred his mount recklessly to take this 
precarious jump, ignoring the wide-open 
gate further dowm. 

"Young idiot!” Uncle Robert muttered.^ 
"Rides like a damyankee. No consideration 
for the boss. Hah! He’ll break his 

fool ” 

Even as he spoke the words, the little 
bay, sailing over creek and fence, caught 
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a hoof on the top rail and fell head over 
heels. Her rider went sprawling, and did 
not rise, even after ^he mare scrambled to 
her feet and went galloping back home 
tlrrough the open gate. 

Adelia and I gasped, and started to run 
in that direction. But as we reached the 
orchard gate, we saw Cousin Mark striding 
toward us along the narrow path past the 
springhouse. We waved, he waved back, and 
Adelia sniffed. 

"He’s okay," she said, almost resentfully. 
"Nothing could make a dent in that rhi- 
noceros hide!" 

But as he approached us, I saw, that he 
looked very pale and da 2 ed. There was a 
great dark gash across his forehead at the 
temple, and he limped slightly. With a 
-twinge-of— remorse— we=^beckoned,^ready«to^ 
call off our little joke. But Mark shook his 
head mockingly, and pointed to the shot- 
tower, turning his steps in that direction bcr 
fore he reached the orchard. He shouted 
something, but wind must have blown the 
sound away from us, for we could hear, 
nothing but the faint quavering cry of a 
whippoorwill somewhere along the river. 

Adelia stamped her foot. "See?” she ex- 
ploded. “He’s so smug, so sure of himself! 
Going to show us up for a bunch of super- 
stitious nitwits! Just you wait . . .!” 

We ran back through the orchard to join 
the others, lined up along the fence to 
watch Mark. Through the gathering dusk 
we could see his lone figure toiling up the 
hill toward the shot-tower, its -bleak sil- 
houette picked out sharply against the pale 
pink-and-gold of the western sky. White 
sheep dotted the green hillside, but as Mark 
picked his way among them, they did not 
start and run, but went on grazing, undis- 
turbed. 

W E BEGAN to laugh and chatter ex- 
citedly as my cousin reached the point 
where the ghost could best be seen. Uncle 
Robert signaled surreptitiously with a flash- 
light, and instantly a foreshortened figure, 
glowing with an eerie green radiance, ap- 
peared on the lookout porch. Laughing, we 
saw Mark stop short, staring up at the ap- 
parition. 

Uncle Robert signaled again. Promptly 


a harsh quavering cry broke the evening 
stillness, heart-rending in its despair. The 
figure on the lookout porch, in gray Con- 
federate uniform and forage cap, suddenly 
flung itself out into space. Screaming, it fell 
down, down, to disappear in the swirling 
river far below.- We saw Mark standing 
on the riverbank, watching intently for the. 
swimmer to bob up. When he did not, my 
cousin turned uncertairily, looking up and 
downstream, while we watched, bent dou- 
ble with mirth at his obvious bewilderment. 
He turned at last and entered the door of 
the shot-tower, evidently preparing to climb 
the spiral staircase and examine the lookout 
porch from which the spectre had jumped. 
We fell upon one another, rocked with 
laughter.' 

But abruptly,, niy_ cousin’s, fig ure r eap- 

peared and started limping down the hill. 
He reached the front, gate -and stood there, 
swaying slightly, very pale and disheveled, 
but. smiling in mocking triumph. As Adelia 
opened the iron gate for him, questioningly, 
trying to keep her face straight and solemn, 
Mark began to laugh silently— and held out 
his hand, palm up. " 

Afthat instant a second dripping figure, 
in soggy gray uniform and minus .the forage 
cap, was seen slogging down the hill. Bill 
Saunders reached us and leaned on the fence, 

' grinning disgustedly and coughing a- bit as 
if strangled. Most of the phosphorescent 
paint had washed off, and he glowed ludi- 
crously only in spots on Uncle Claud’s faded 
uniform. 

"Bill!” Adelia wailed, half-laughing. 
"Oh, shoot! What went wrong? How did 
Mark find out . .?” 

"Aw^w!” Saunders ducked his head 
sheepishly. "I did it perfectly twice before! 
But this time I. had to swim up under the 
wrong side of the shot cauldroh! Got 
strangled and darn near drowned! Would 
have, if Mark hadn’t heard me=- splashing 
'around and caught me by the collar. . . .’’ 

All eyes turned on my cousin Mark then, 
standing there quietly in* the gathering dusk,- 
looking oddly weak and pale^ but smiling 
with sardonic satisfaction. His hand was still 
held out mockingly, and Adelia flounced, 
over to him, disgruntled. 

*A11 fight. General Grant!” she lashed 
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out peevishly as Mark still did not speak, 
"Start rubbing if in, why don’t you? You 
outflanked lis! You Won the bet . . . and I’m' 
no welcher!" Her brown eyes, twinkled sud- 
denly, "But . I didn’t say where you 
could kiss me— just on the cheek!’’ She 
turned her pretty face up to him, at the same 
time thrusting a crumpled bill into his hand; 
I gasped as I saw that it was a worthless 
piece of 1864 currency we had found in the 
attic, along with Uncle Claud’s uniform, 
"And here’s your five,” Adelia jeered. "I 
didn’t promise I wouldn’t pay off in 
Confederate money!” 

Mark smiled at her, a one-sided ironic 
little smile of reluctant admiration. He 
shrugged and bent to kiss her on the cheek. 
But abruptly he swayed, an expression of 
pain and confusion crossing his handsome 
face, now only a white blur against the 
darkness. One hand groped for the money 
Adelia held out, the other went to the dark 
gash in his forehead. And I saw my pretty 
cousin’s face soften with tenderness. 

"Oh, Mark!” she cried out. "You were- 
hurt when your horse threw you! Why 
didn’t you tell us, instead of going on with 
this silly bet we . .?” 

Someone screamed — a rasping high- 
pitched sound of utter terror. We all whirled 
toward the sound, startled. Shadrach, com- 
ing across the lawn gravely to find Uncle 
Robert, had halted abruptly. His darkey eyes 
were distended with horror, one black hand 
pointing shakily in our direction. We 
laughed, thinking he had seen Bill Saunders’ 
glowing figure, and followed him into the 
house as he ran from us, still shrieking. But 
he locked himself in his room and no amount 
of coaxing woiild bring him out. 

I N THE hallway we noticed the phone, 
off the hook. Uncle Robert picked it up,- 
and was startled by the sound of sobbing 
coming over the wire. 

It was my aunt, a rather hysterical woman. 
Mark’s horse, she said, had returned, rider- 
less, to the stable. She was sure something 
had happened to him. Was he alright? Was 
he there with iis? 

Uncle Robert soothed her, assured her 


that Mark was with us, quite uninjured, 
then called him to the phone- to convince 
his 'mother. 

There was no answer, other than the eeriS*” 
cry of a distant whippoorwill. Mark had 
vanished, left abruptly — after collecting, 
Adelia remarked in a covert tone of disap- 
pointment, only the money-half of their lit- 
tle bet. We’d phone and tease him about 
that when he reached home, she laughingly 
said. . . . 

But an hour later, my aunt called back. 
Mark had not arrived. When she called 
again frantically around midnight, a search 
was instituted. Toward morning they found 
his body. 

He was lying, all crumpled up, where his 
little bay rriare had thrown him when she 
fell. A quick examination showed that his 
right leg had been broken in two places; 
but mercifully, he had not had to lie there 
suffering all night. A blow on the temple, 
when his head struck a rock, had killed him 
— instantly, the coroner said. ^ 

Mark had been dead all that time. The 
coroner jeered at the fantastic account we 
told of his saving Bill Saunders’ life, then 
collecting that bet from Adelia. A case of 
mass-hypnotism, he called it, induced by the 
fact that we were all so anxious for Mark’s 
presence to complete our little hoax about 
the shot-tower ghost. He quoted the illusion 
of the Indian rope-trick as an example; how 
a group of people in broad daylight can be 
made to "see” a small boy climb a rope 
rising in midair, and disappear before their 
very eyes. "Psychic residue” and "ectoplas- 
mic replica” were terms he had never heard 
. . nor did anyone ever hear of them again 

from Uncle Robert’s lips. He and Shadrach ' 
were thereafter conspicuously silent, ex- 
changing a long look, whenever the super- 
natural was ’mentioned. And as for me, the' 
cry of a. whippoorwill at dusk still msflces 
me shiver uncontrollably. ... ; 

For, there was one little item that the 
coroner could not explain. There was a 
crumpled five-dollar bill in my Cousin 
Mark’s dead hand when they found him — 
a worthless piece of currency, printed by 
the Southern Confederacy in 1864. 
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Money meant two new autos in the two- 
car garage out back. His pretty redhead 
wife, Fran, dressed inconspicuously, but in 
the good taste which signals expensive 
clothes. And — this is, of course, the most 
important part — he had what he jokingly, 
confided to hjs neighbors was a hermetically 
sealed study and bedroom fo'r those summer 
months when ragweed, timothy, and other 
such deadly pollens would have made his 
life in the country quite terrible. 

They had a joker Fran and Arthur did, 
from July through September. He’d take 
some manuscripts down to the post .ofiice to 
mail and also provide himself with a few 
other errands in town to keep him away a 
couple of hours. By the time he got home — 
depending on the length of his mission — 
Fran could predict almost exactly how red 
his eyes would be, how uncomfortable his 
nose, 

A rthur had a habit of coming in with 
whatever packages he had collected in 
the village, banging the summer screen door 
of the porch and saying, "Funny thing, 
darling, I feel fine!" I guess we’ll turn off 
that damn air-conditioning unit and save on 
our electric bill!’’ 

But this was always announced in a 
deeply nasal voice, and he would almost im- 
mediately subside into a frenzy of sneezing 
and wheezing, whereupon his wife would 
push him into the study-bedroom part of 
the house where the, engineers who’d in- 


ing. 


stalled the expensive but efficient unit swore 
not a breath of outside air could penetrate. 

Arthur worked in here most of the day 
exceprfor periods of never more than a few 
hours, when he’d play tennis at the club or 
use the swimming pool there with Fran 
and his other friends. If there was a bridge 
game scheduled, it always took place in 
Arthur’s study. 

The whole business, in other words, was- 
accepted by the neighbors, and nobody 
thought anything about it If he'd been 
poor, Arthur obviously would have had to 
suffer or live in the city, as far away as pos- 
sible from growing things. But his three 
months of travail had now been neatly got- 
ten around by the Acme Air Conditioning 
Units Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

Of course, it had taken extra air-proofing 
of the windows so that all cracks of the two 
rooms could be perfectly sealed7 arid that, in 
addition to the conditioning machines them- 
selves, was expensive. But it kept them both 
out in the country, which they liked, and 
had become as much a part of their lives to 
be taken 'for granted as tlie dishw'asher in 
the kitchen or the electric door on the 
garage. 

So now it is easy to see the component 
parts of the whole affair. Arthur had very 
bad hay fever, but he liked the country. 



W e-in onr conceit consider otir civilization- the highest, the ultimate. But do we, 

know for surePi 
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lived in the country, and got around his 
July-through-September agonies because he 
had the money to purchase for himself a 
hermetically sealed refuge. And he was a 
writer — don’t forget that! 

I T WAS the late afternoon, of August 
fourteenth. Fran came back from the 
village in the convertible to find Arthur out 
on the lawn practicing with a putter. She 
forgot to upbraid him for his running nose 
and swollen eyes because of the important- 
looking envelope in her hand. A writer’s 
wife gets to sense these things. 

"Open it up!” she ordered. 

The registered letter was from a movie 
company. Hodges had been dickering with 
them on his- latest serial for one of the big 
magazines. The letter was good news. They 
— were^o£Fering.-to=buy,,-and-at=the-kind-Gf= 
fabulous price that movies deal in. 

"Well!” said Arthur, holding the opened 
letter in one hand and clutching for his 
pocket handkerchief with the other. "Well,' 
that’s pretty good!” 

He tried, as always, to appear uncon- 
cerned, but Fran threw her arms around his 
neck, gave him a big kiss. 

"You’re tvonderftd, darling!” she cried 
gaily. 

He sighed, trying not to show how 
pleased he was with the news and her at- 
tentions. 

"At least this will pay for the air-condi- 
tioner for another summer!” 

Then Fran took him by the elbow and 
steered him inside. "You get back into the 
Cave,” she ordered him. ^ 

It was their pet name for that sanctified 
haven of pure,, manufactured, pollen-free 
air. 

The breeze died down, and with the wind 
gone, 'it grew very- hot. Fran prepared a 
cold supper arid brought it into Arthur’s 
den. She thought it was actually much nicer 
here than outside, where the humidity had 
become oppressive. She looked out across 
the green country from the window of his 
study and noticed in the failing light the 
pockets of fog clinging to the lower lies of 
land. 

"Art,” she said, turning away from her 
•contemplation of the window scene and 
spopning up some of her potato salad, "I 


think we ought to celebrate yourxlatest tri- 
umph!” 

He made a deprecating gesture with his 
hand. 

"No, I really mean it! We haven’t seen 
some of the old gang for a while. Jack and 
Cynthia, for instance. We ought to really 
have them out And then there’s Tim and 
Mary. Let’s have quite a party!” 

E WARMED up to the idea. Thinking 
about it as she went, she took some- 
plates into the other part of the house and 
got sonie ice cream out of the freezer to 
bring it back to the study. 

She noticed, then, how warm the rest of 
the house was after the clean, cool air of 
the Cave. 

As ^n after-thought, she decided first to 
bring.a.deck chair=in,.theyM,left,on„the-teri^ 
race where she’d .been sunning, herself in 
shorts earlier that day. When Fran went 
outside, she noticed 'again the oppressive 
heaviness of the air. It made it hard to 
breathe. It made her: sleepy. 

With evening approaching, the. darken- 
ing sky was burned with purple and orange, 
and she thought it probably meant another 
blisterer tomorrow. She went back into the 
Cave with the ice cream and the plates, 
slammed the special door which hermetically 
sealed it, and they started talking about their 
plans again. 

This was the night of August fourteenth 
— the night vy'hich would initiate Arthur 
Hodges to the part he would play, wdiich in 
its way, would make him as famous in the 
sweep of history as the names of Darwin 
or Columbus or — or — 

Fran, . aside from being pretty, was a 
methodiPal girl. She was self-appointed 
watchdog of the budget. 

"No, darling,” Fran insisted. "It would 
be a lot of fun to have a celebration! Next 
week-end would be fine.” And she men- 
tioned his very best friends, the Fisks and 
the Barnes. "I’m going to call them,” she 
said resolutely. 

"No use trying Tim,” Arthur suggested. 
"He’s one of those office wretches, and 
you’d simply rernind Mary he wasn’t home 
yet!” 

"It’s nearly eight o’clock!” said Fran re- 
proachfully with a new look at the small 
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desk dock getting ready to tinkle the news. 
“I’ll try Jack and Cynthia." 

Doodling with the phone pad, she noted 
down the time, eight p.m., just as the clock 
chimed out musically. She asked the opera- 
tor for the Fisk’s number and waited for 
three rings. 

"Cynthia!" she helloed to the feminine 
voice that answered. “It’s Fran Hodges!” 

A rthur could hear the- other girl squeal 
with delight over the phone. Fran be- 
gan to explain the invitation, and from his 
wife’s expression and the noises from the 
earpiece, Arthur, from the other^side of the 
room, could tell that the invitation had 
gone over well and the girls were about to 
get on all sorts of other subjects. He came 
over. 

"Say hello to Cyntliia for me and let me 
speak to that shyster husband of hers!’’ 

Fran wrinkled up her nose in mock anger 
at this interruption of their gossip but after 
all, it was night. 

“Cynthia, where’s Jack?” she relayed over 
the -phone. “Oh, so early? Well, throw 
some water on him or something! Art wants 
to speak to him!" 

She covered the mouthpiece with her 
hand. 

"Old age has crept up on the barrister! 
Cyn says he’s sleeping on the living-room 
sofa." 

“Probably had one too many on the way 
home!" Art put in irreverently, 

“Oh, Jack!” Fran’s attention was called 
back to the phone. "Don’t make your ex- 
cuses to me/ If I were your wife, I’d make 
you do the dishes! That would keep you 
awake! Here’s my genius husband with a 
momentous word for you. It’s probably a 
lie, Jack, about his latest golf score. Don’t 
believe it!" 

Fran handed the receiver over to her 
husband. 

"Hello, Counselor!” said Art into the 
phone. 

They talked and joked and then Jack re- 
layed through Art to Fran some thought 
about a big case he had coming up. at the 
end of next week. If it broke in a certain 
way, he’d probably not be able to make it, or 
at least, it would be difficult. He was hear- 
ing from the client involved as a matter of 


fact, later that evening, Fran made another 
face and took the phone from Art. 

“Jack, put Cynthia back on! You men al- 
ways louse everything up! Look, Cyn, after 
Jack has heard from this old client, you call 
us back tonight, will, you? Oh, we’ll be up 
till well after midnight. How is it in there? 
Hot? I’ll bet it is! We’re in the Cave now 
to cure Art’s sniffles. I stepped outside for a 
minute after supper and there wasn’t a 
breath of air even here in the country! You 
be sure and do that, Cyri. We’ll wait for 
you. We’re going to call Tim , and Mary 
Barnes. We thought we’d get them ’cause 
you and Jack can always beat them at 
bridge! And Art loves Mr. Barnes because 
he once took him in a golf match!. Hear 
from you later,. Baby!" 

Fran hung up. It was eight-thirty. 

“We really shouldn’t have talked so 
long,’’ she reproached. “But I guess we can 
afford it now, can’t we, Genius?” 

Art ruffled her hair and then kissed an 
auburn curl on the top of her head. 

"Night rates," he murmured. “That’s 
what I'm counting on! Try Tim and Mary. 
Old Man Barnes ought to be home from his 
vulgar money-making pursuits by now! Gee, 
I’m glad I . don’t commute to the city every 
day and then come back to some suburban 
house that looks so much like the neighbors’ 
on either side you have to be careful you 
don’t go in the wrong door and kiss some- 
body else’s wife!” 

F ran gave the suburban number that 
belonged to the Barnes, - and Art stole 
the phone from her hand. The study win- 
dow showed that it was completely dark 
outside now. 

"Missus Barnes! " Arthur boonied. “These 
are your long-lost country cousins, the 
Hodges!” 

He frowned a bit, and after a moment, 
passed - the phone back to his wife. His 
moutli formed the words, “Think we dis- 
turbed them.” 

Fran carried on nobly. Tim wasn’t back 
from the city yet? Was it beastly hot there? 
Couldn’t be much worse off in the city. Oh, 
yes, Fran nodded to reassure Mary,, she’d 
just talked to the Fisks and they’d said the 
city was simply unbearable. Poor Tim, what 
was keeping him? Well, anyway, you two 
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need a vacatkw in the country. How about switch and watched the doors rise again, 
next week-end? Look, we’ll call again a bit It was neat — the whole operation, 
later after Tim’s home. She hung up. He let them descend and then stood there 

"Funny!” Fran said it. with the flash turned off, trying to see if his 

"NX'^hat?” eyes would grow accustomed to the gloom. 

"Well, I mean we lead this bucolic: life Somewhere out towards where the birdbath 
of solitary splendor where you can’t see your stood, a firefly pricked tJie wall of blackness' 
next-door neighbor’s house, without a tele- momentarily. He shone the light and picked 
scope! We’re supposed to be lazy and going up the marble bath. 

to weed while, our 'city friends and their Arthur walked a few steps away from the 
first cousins, -the suburbanites, are still sup- house' and the garage, past the birdbath to- 
posed to be in there swinging with their eyes wards the field, enjoying the freedom of. 
on' the main chance!” these few steps as someone does, who has 

"What’s the point?” Arthur asked. even, the relatively inoffensive restriction 

"Nothing, exactly,” replied Fran, "Except that he did. Things always looked different 
when we call these live wires, Jack’s sound at night, he reminded himself as he torched 
asleep at the end of a big career-punching the .yellow beam of the flashlight here and 
day and Mary well, I kind of have the there. - 

sneaky feeling we woke her up!” The trees and shrubbery had a peculiar 

^^Art-noddedr^hink“you’re^right.“"Wellr^lifeless'^aspect; ;as“ tKOTglf“they " were'^pfo^ 
I always said this was the racket out here in scenery. From the, ridge that crowned the 
the real country!” southern horizon of his property, the far- 

" Aren’t you glad I agree with you?” Fran away lights of a, speeding car shoveled the 
came over to his side and rumpled his hair, gloom back for a few instants, and then 
”You wouldnit like it so much out here with the vehicle gone on its dark errand, 
•without me.” there was , nothing but the little light in his 

."Honey,” he said and kissed her. Then he hand and* the occasional, yery-seldom, pin- 
had a thought. "YoU' didn’t put the garage prick of a firefly off to the left or perhaps 
door down, did you?” over to the right.. The ground underneath 

"No, but silly . ; . don’t bother about it! his inocaSsins had its fine sheen of night 
It’s not going to tain or snow tonight;” dew; he could feel the taller blades of grass 
"Might as well,” said Art. "Principle^of swish damply against his ankles as he 
the thing and all that, you know!” walked. 

"Silly, silly!” said Fran, "and you might From out of the endless blackness that 
get sneezing again.” stretched away from where he stood, across 

"1 hope I do,” her husband replied, "so the universe something came that blinked 
I can .come back here and really appreciate green and red in the sky. It was the mail 
■what this setup is costing me!” plane heading for the state capital a hun- 

dred miles riorth,- arid idly he turned his 


H e went out and into the un-air-con- 
ditioned part of the house. It was very 
warm, and almost immediately he began to 
-sweat. God, how it must be. in the city! He 
started out the back door and found he 
couldn’t see a thing in the. starless night. He 
came back and , got the. torch that hung in 
the coat' closet, followed -its rays to the 
garage. 

He thumbed the "Down” switdi that con- 
trolled the electric doors, and they rumbled 
into place. Because he got pleasure out of 
the accoutrements that science had designed 
'for easier living, he- thumbed the "Up” 


flash upward and pinched the switch in a 
staccato series, then thinking foolishly of the 
action flicked it off. To them, if anything, 
it would be as a firefly was to him — a tiny, 
indistinct something for" an instant against 
the pall of darkness that covered the earth. 

The plane fled from hirn irito the northern 
night — fled as though afraid — and 'a feeling 
of momentous loneliness welled up inside 
of him, making him turn abruptly so he 
could see the lights of the house — their 
house — Fran’s and his. 

He walked rapidly back, and this time 
secured the front and back doors and the 
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windows for the night before rejoining Fran 
in the Cave. 

^^"^TOBODY’S called,” she said petu- 
lantly. "Have you been outside all 
^this time fussing with that old garage door 
that tickles you so.^” 

He nodded. 

"How many sneezes?” 

"Not one!” he avowed, surprised at the 
realization, himself. 

She squinted at him dubiously. 

"Upon my honor!” He put a hand on 
his heart and raised the other. "I don’t think 
there’s enough air out there to blow the ol'd 
pollen around. Mighty stuffy!” Hesahkdown 
in a chair and enjoyed the cool, pure oxygen 
of the room. *T tell you, Fran, this thing’s 
worth it! I mean even- if you didn’t have an 
allergy or ghastly hay feyer, or anything!” 

"This is silly!” Fran said after a while 
longer. "I’m going to call the Fisks. They 
promised to call and they haven’t!” 

Fran picked up the receiver, and it was 
jiist past ten-thirty. Arthur went over and 
sat beside her, held his head close to hers. 
"Eavesdropper!” she whispered. 

They both had the same reaction when 
the’ voice answered, as they said afterward 
and as Arthur wrote it. It was Cynthia’s 
voice, and yet it wasn’t. Arthur’s first thought 
was that she’d been drinking; Fran, more 
charitably, -thought that she was ill. 

"Darling, you were going to call! Where's 
-Jack? You sound.. . a little funny!” 

Cynthia talked, 'and as- she talked, her 
voice got stronger. It was so terribly hot 
there in town, she apologized. Finally Jade 
came to the phone, groggy in voice, too. 
Yes, his client had called up quite a long 
time ago. It had been kind of unsatisfactory, 
but . hang it all, they’d come out the 
next weekend! 

"Gee, I think we need to get away,” 
Cynthia confided. "Jack’s just worn out, and 
I feel pretty bushed too.” 

Then Fran couldn’t get Cynthia’s atten- 
tion for a few minutes, and when the other 
girl came bade on. the phone, she had an 
edge of -excitement in her voice. 

"Can you hear that, Fran? I mean over 
the phone? Listen as I hold the mouthpiece 
this way . . . can you hear itP*” 


Fran listened intently, and Arthur press^ 
his ear as close to the receiver as he could. 
There was something like a hissing — a radi- 
ator or a boiler letting off steam. Cynthia 
came Back on. 

"I don’t know — I think the heat’s got 
us! We’d just love to come out to the coun- 
try .. . and stay\" 

Before they rang up, Cynthia dropped 
the phone once and had to pidc it up. Fran 
hung up, worried. 

“Drut^!” said Arthur. 

"Don’t be silly!” his wife remonstrated. 
"She doesn’t drink! Jack, maybe once in a 
while, but j^e doesn’t! I’m worried. I think 
they’re both sick — like food poisoning or 
something.” 

"Well, as long as they’re over it by next 
weekend .” Arthur put in. "Go ahead, 
try the Barnes.” 

Fran gave the number and waited. The 
connection took quite a while, and when it 
was made, Arthur saw his wife’s face 
tighten. 

"'I can hardly hear you, Matyj "WTiat is 
it? Yes, it’s Fran Hodges. We’re .calling 
up about next weekend. What? Mary, it’s 
awfully hard to understand you! Must be a 
bad connection. What’s wrong with Tim?” 

Arthur was watching her expression from 
the lounge cliair. 

"Yes, he probably has been working too 
hard. You don’t sound too spry yourself, 
my chicken! Listen! You both need a rest. 
What? Hear what?” 

Fran’s face blanched a bit then, and her 
eyes sought Arthur’s. 

"Now you just pack yourself into bed, 
young lady, and make your plans tomorrow 
morning with that overworked, money-niak- 
ing husband of yours! Gome out before the 
weekend. Have Tim knock off. Come out 
Wednesday or Thursday. We’d love to have 
you anytime!” 

Fran hung up slowly, 

“"I think our friends are all giving out.-- 
She sounded awfully funny and said . . . 
oh, you men are terrible! Said she couldn’t 
seem to wake Tim up . . that he got back 
from the station and just sort of collapsed!’* 

"Apparently it’s catching!” Arthur com- 
mented. "The Barnes. and the Fisks, sepa- 
rated by what? Fifty or sixty miles? And 
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your. theory is they’ve both got food-poison- 
ing from the same bad oysters!” 

/ 

RAN smiled. "It’s funny, though, Art, 
about one thing. She said something 
about hissing, too! Just like Cynl” 

Fran’s hand came up to her mouth and 
her eyes got bigger. 

"Darling, you don't suppose . you 
don’t suppose it’s any sort of enemy attack! 
You know that article we read about 
the way when, war came this time. . . 

Arthur laughed , heartily. “Now wait a 
minute! Vm supposed to be the one with the 
imagination! /.make money . ouT: Of it and 
you’re doing it for free!” 

She relaxed, but he saw the puzzlement 
was still on her face. To reassure her he, 
switched the radio on, and the sounds of a 
azzy "record'^fillfdi'THF^fudyJ^TlTe ' emcee’ 
came on sounding sleepy, but then they all 
do and have for ages. 'There was certainly 
no momentous "We. interrupt this program 
to bring you a special bulletin. . . The 
President has just announced that this coun- 
try has been attacked by . . .” and so forth. 
Nothing like that. 

He saw that Fran’s fright had passed, but 
then she said resolutely, "Turn that thing 
down, Art, will you? I’m going to call Jack 
and Cynthia again!” 

"Now looh! This time you really are going 
to wake them up! It’s getting on towards 
midnight!” 

, But Art knew his wife, and when she 
was determined to do something, she did it. 
Luckily, he reflected, many - times, in the 


side of tlie room, At last there was an an- 
swer, for Fran said, "Hello, Cynthia!” 

But all was not well. Art knew, from the 
way his wife’s hand tightened to whiteness 
around the receiver. Fran seemed, to be ex- 
plaining, pleading, and finally Arthur came 
to her side and spoke down to her upturned 
face, "What’s the matter?” 

She shook her head. He took the phone, 
and a sloth’s voice assailed him, droning 
on. Fran was sitting on the edge of her chair, 
terrified, 

"Cynthia!” he called sharply. "What’s 
wrong? Are you ill? Where’s Jack? Put 
him on! ” 

He could barely -make sense out of this 
thing. Cynthia was saying slowly, labori- 
ously, as though drugged or sick, that Jack 
had passed out and that . . funny . . 
she couldn’t^seeirTto get any KelpT'HF'iiF* 
tened for a moment more and theri hung up 
quickly. He. dialed for the operator, and 
after long seconds, she came on. 

"I’m going to call Doctor McCollum in 
town. You remember him.” Fran noddech 
approval. 

H e WAS a physician they’d known when 
they’d lived not many blocks away 
from the Fisks. The McCollum connection 
seemed to take an eternity and then tliere 
was a. voice at the other end, 

Arthur asked for the doctor, and the voice 
said slowly, "Doctor McCollum , . ; speak- 

*99 • ^ 

mg. 

Hodges identified himself and told what 
he thought — that the Fisks, good friends 



past it usually had turned out to be the of his, were apparently unable to get aid. 
right thing. He shrugged his shoulders and Could Doctor McCollum go himself or get 
said half- jokingly: ‘ someone? 


"Well, I warned you. After this, they’ll There was a long pause, and then the 


never even think of accepting our invitation voice answered, 

next weekend! WeUl be in their doghouse "Funny, Hodges, damn funny! Some- 
for weeks!” thing strange. , 


Fran dialed 'tlie operator, gave the num- 
ber, and in the interim before the connec- 
tion was made, the quiet of the country 
seemed to press from the black out-of-doors 
around them in this lit oasis of the night. 

"Takes that operator an awfully long 
time,” said Fran aloud. 

Finally the ringing commenced. It seemed 
intermiriable to Art, sitting on the other 


There* was a noise and an interruption. 
Arthur’s hellos brought no new response. 
He kept his back to Fran as he hung up for 
fear she would find fuel for her fright in 
his expression. He would try the Barnes. 

The minutes ticked away. Their village 
operator was apparently — no, here she was. 
He gave the number, and there was another 
long wait and then the sound of ringing 
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in the, city subutfa. He waited no usual, time 
but allowed fully five minutes. 

Finally — he pictured the scene — the 
phone was dragged from its cradle. It was 
Tim. A lethargic Tim who slurred his words. 
Arthur asked Tim if Mary was all right. 
Asleep, was the mumbled answer. 

Arthur spoke quickly then. "I want you 
to listen to me carefully! Call a doctor, Tim, 
or your local police. Do it immediately, do, 
you hear me!" Hear you, echoed the voice 
weakly. “Tell them . , . tell them how you 
.feel and ask for help! Do that, Tim, do it 
right away!” TTie voice at the other end 
gurgled something unintelligible. 

Arthur cradled the phone. He turned 
squarely to face Fran. 

"Something’s happened, darling. I don't 
know what. See what you can get on the 
ra'dio.” 

She jumped at his bidding. He was at the 
phone again, dialing, dialing. Finally the 
operator — sounding like Cynthia, like Dr. 
McCollum, like Tim. 

"The police," he said distinctly. "Get me 
the police!" 

The operator’s fumblings ' were audible. 
He heard her'mouth the word "Police” as 
a drunk would, but at last — her instinctive 
reflexes taking over, he guessed — the con- 
nection was made. 

A_ gruff' male voice mumbled what might 
have been, “Police Headquarters," and then 
subsided into a deep, long yawn before 
Arthur had a chance to say anything. 

"Look . . . this is Arthur Hodges!" he 
persevered. "I’ve been calling some friends 
of mine around the country, and I don’t 
know what it is but everybody acts kind of 
drugged!" 

The policeman’s gruff voice mumbled 
something about "just drunks,” yawned 
again and became quiet. 

"Hello! Hello!” shouted Arthur, 

There was no response. He hung up 
finally. 

"Darling,” Fran called in a small, fright- 
ened voice from the other side- of the room. 
“There seemsTo be an awful lot of silences 
on the air, even for past one!” 

But even as she spoke, a cacophony 
of jazz brc^e into the still room, and they 
both brightened with the noise. 


"Can’t knock the jivesters down!" he said 
in an attempt at lightness. 

They sat and waited. For what, neither 
knew. Fran kept looking at the telephone, 
and they both had their ears glued to the 
radio. It was a typical all-night disc jockey 
show — the records set up in series before- 
hand and automatically playing one after 
another — ^but without the emcee’s comments 
between each. That was Arthur’s fear, but 
he did not give words to it. He knew Fran 
and he knew what she was thinking. He 
was thinking himself. Somehow, something 
had happened. 

The record on now was something by 
Andre Kostelanetz. It had a noisome, crash-, 
ing crescendo at the end. TTie silence fol- 
lowing it was, by contrast, even heavier. 
Np other record, no voice making between- 
disc comments. 

They both waited, smiled bravely inside 
their heads thinking the next minute, the 
next second — there' are silences on the air 
. . . suppose you had to go to the wash- 
room — even disc jockeys are human . . 
soimebody will come on. But there was noth- 
ing. Finally they knew it. 

They looked at each other, and Arthur 
managed another smile, Fran’s answering 
grin, like the radio, lacked life. To keep 
busy and to keep from saying anything. 
Arthur picked up the phone again. He held 
it free for fifteen minutes, dialing at inter- 
vals, but there was no operator and the tele- 
phone- was as dead as if he must wait till 
tomorrow for it to be invented. 

T here were still the dial numbers left • 
to him, and one after another, Arthur 
methodically dialed the numbers of friends 
and acquaintances hereabouts. The phones 
would ring, each with their different timbre, 
but there were no answers. Across the dark 
brow of the town with its mantle of night, 
from this valley and this ridge on across 
the black-shrouded lanes and vales and hills, 
the phones chimed and vibrated and rang 
and shrilled. But they stopped only when 
he admitted defeat by hanging up. Across 
this town and further . . much further as 
he knew . . there seemed no one! 

A peculiar theory was forming in 
Arthur’s mind. After all, they were all 
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right, unaffected apparently. There was a 
Mr. Hoskins, a 'small, bent man, who was 
caretaker, at the movie house. He took 
tickets and often worked in the projection 
room and slept in the barnlike building at 
night. For he, like Arthur Hodges, was a 
hay-fever sufferer. The building was air- 
conditioned, ,even though not 'with the 
scientific perfection of the Cave. Anyway, 
Hoskins swore it helped him. 

^Arthur called the theatre, knowing that 
the late movie would have been out now 
for about an hour. The phone was down- 
stairs — ^he could picture it from his and 
Fran’s excursions there— by a window in 
the lobby. Hoskins’ room was above. 

The phone rang and rang. It was like 
-those others. As he was, about to give up, 
a click made it suddenly, importantly dif- 
Terenbrand^there'iwas-HGskinsr^his old=mams- 
quavering voice sleepy and querulous. But 
it made sense, and he understood when 
Arthur identified himself. 

"Listen, Mister Hoskins! Listen very care- 
fully! Your. life may depend on it!’’ 

The other man made some protest about,' 
Was-this a joke, but Arthur went on. 

"Whatever you do . whatever you do, 
Hoskins, don’t go — ’’ 

But the caretaker broke in, "Wait up. 
Mister Hodges . . . Mister Hodges, through 
the window here I can see into the. street! 
'There’ re some people, lying there. Mister 
Hodges! Think there must’ve been an ac- 
cident! I’ll have to go out and see!’’ 

E ven as Arthur screamed at the man, 
screamed "No! No! Whatever you do, 
"don’t go out\" he knew it was too late. The 
phone clicked, and Hoskins was off on his 
errand. 

There must be others like that, Arthur 
reasoned, in the country, in the state, and the 
nation. Who knew how broad tliis was or 
what it was? But had those others any 
chance 'without knowing suspecting? 

Arthur made up his mind. 

"Fran, I’m going out a minute!” 

She was on her feet, her arms around 
him, tears very close to the surface. 

"No, Art! Please don’t! Please, please! 
Something’s terribly wrong! Don’t leave 
me!” 

'He held her gently and caressed her ted 


hair "Only for a second, Tran. Honey, I’m 
trying to dope this thing out.” 

"It’s war, isn’t it. Art? Some kind ot 
poison gas?” 

'T don’t know, honey, but it’s best that I 
take a turn around outside. I won’t go far, 
but we’ve got to know what’s going on!” 

"You mean—,” she said hopefully, — 
we rnight be in some sort of pocket here 
on the ridge that doesn’t get the, gas?” 

"Could be,” he. said, but it' was a forlorn 
hope. 

He took the •flashlight, and she walked 
him to 'the door of the Cave, her fingers 
entwined tightly in his. 

"If you’re not hack in ten minutes. I’m 
coming out!” 

"Don’t worry, Fran.” 

He opened the door abruptly and shut it 
-aS“quiGk-ly;-^walking^rapidly*-through^the— 
other part^of the house. The air impressed 
him immediately. It was flat and had a 
peculiar stale quality, although some of- this 
he discounted as being the result of having 
just come from. the pure oxygen of the 
Cave. 

He didn’t bother to turn on the , other 
house lights, but used his flash instead. The 
bright wallpaper and the cheerful chintz 
on the chairs looked strangely forlorn and 
unreal. 

Outside, the black world was very quiet 

. as quiet as any two a.m. As he, stood 
on the terrace, he first noticed lightheaded- 
ness. A feeling of illness touched the pit 
of his stomach and the palms of his hands 
began to sweat unduly. He fought it back 
as best he couldi listening, looking for any 
other sound or sign in the night around of 
human movement — a car light from the 
state, highway up the ridge; a pla,ne in the 
heavens; a train whistle in the distance. 
There was nothing — there might not have 
been in this chosen space of time at this 
hour anyway— but it was peculiarly disturb- 
ing. 

His brain was suddenly dull and, very 
lonely. He wanted to sit there and then on 
the ‘terrace, to recline, to put the flashlight 
down, loosen his belt and collar. 

He turned and sped for the door of the 
house, his. .heart pounding, lights within 
his head. , Despite himself and the chiding 
that it was purely psychological, he yawned 
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and knew the yawn was , real. Fatigue and 
sleepiness had struck suddenly like a heavy 
dose of sedative. 

He found the knob and jerked it open, 
walked through the dark corridors of the 
unlit part of the house and, .thankfully, 
reached the door of the Cave, yanked it 
open and went in. His face showed rhore 
than he wanted it to, for Fran came over to 
him and there were tears in her eyes. 

"Are you all right, Arthur?” 

He nodded his head and tried to smile 
but the heaviness was still on him. He 
turned his head away so she wouldh’t see 
the yawn and sat down very suddenly. His 
wristwatch told him he’d been gone but 
eight minutes — a very short time — ^so that 
if Fran’s hunch about the poison gas was 
right, it must be a fairly potent one to 
strike so fast. 

In the oxygen of the Cave, Hodges soon 
felt better. As the small hours of the morn- 
ing wore on, he made trips into the other 
part of the house. Quick trips, for his 
tolerance to the outside seemed to grow 
less and less. The almost incredible drowsi- 
ness became stronger, and -he could stay 
away less long each time. 

B ut in those trips he brought every bit 
of food in the house back to the Cave, 
some sterno cans and whatever other odds 
and ends he decided they might need. At 
five a.m. they held what he called a counsel 
of war. There was, Arthur admitted, some- 
thinggoing on. What it was; he didn’t know 
and couldn’t guess. Biit they were particu- 
larly lucky for their hermetically sealed 
quarters and the oxygen supply. 

They ran the radio dial up and down at 
intervals and found only silence. Arthur 
tried Hoskins again on -a forlorn chance. 
There ' was no answer. No operator an- 
swered when he dialed tlie 0. 

"We seem to be alone right now,’’ he 
admitted. 

The first threads of gray were streaking 
the eastern view when Arthur packed Fran 
on to the couch with, a blanket around her 
and saw her drift off for a little nap. He sat 
at the desk and calailated the two most 
important items of their lives now: Food 
and oxygen. Of these, the latter was of 
prime significance. The canned goods, he 


felt, could be rationed to last^almost indefi- 
nitely. They’d had quite a stock in the 
kitcheh cabinets. But the oxygen — he toted 
up the humber of fresh cylinders available — 
with continuous use (usually they turned 
the mechanism off to save on the precious 
stuff) their supply would last, at the most, 
seven or eight days. It was unthinkable that 
by then some explanation and solution to 
this whole business would hot be found. 
'At the worst, in that time, an enemy would 
take possession,' but they would- at least be 
free of their present dilemma. 

It was daylight when Fran woke up, and 
the^sun was a rholteri gold burning, a hole 
through the hazy sky. As on the previous 
evening, the trees stood silent, almost too 
tired to hold up their limbs. No breath of 
air stirred. It was as though the outside — 
all outside — was a vacuum. They opened 
some cans and ate, and then Arthur went 
into the adjacent bedroom and slept till 
noon. 

When he woke up and rejoined Fran in 
the study, her fright had surged upward 
again. He found out why almost im- 
mediately. -She admitted she’d gone o^-it- 
There was some small thing she wanted to 
get. 

"The feeling, Art! It was so terrible I 
I couldn’t fight against it! It was like 
when you take ether at the. hospital and 
you begin to float. You fight and fight but 
it’s Stronger than you are. I just got back 
here . . I almost fell outside the door but 

I got back.’’ 

It angered him a little for he had been 
asleep, and if she’d failed to get back, he 
wouldn’t have known until probably too 
late. They swore not to leave the Cave 
hereafter at all unless absolutely necessary 
and then only while the other stood by in- 
side to perform rescue work if need be. 

They spent hours talking, wondering, 
speculating. They coaxed and wheedled the 
radio for sounds that would not come. Com- 
mercials and soap operas and five-piece 
bands became precious by their very ab- 
sence, and then as a writer will under al- 
most any circumstances, Arthur found his 
way to the typewriter and began tapping the 
keys. Fran, said with mock petulance. 

"My God! You’re not going to do a 
story now! Darling, you’ve forgotten 
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but vfe don’t know if you have any audience 
left— -anytvhereV’ 

The joke felt flat, perhaps too frightfully 
true, for all they knew, to be funny. 

"No, Fran, ” Arthur replied sbipusly, "I 
just want to put the dope down about this 
thing since last night — sort of a chronology, 
you know. You can fuss with those tin cans 
and'sew. I lilce to keep busy. It might as well 
be this;” 

And he began to bang away at the tj'pe- 
waiter. . 

A t first, time passed very slowly, as 
though the 'weight of doubt that 
clouded their minds clung to the hands 'of 
the clock, slowed them so that one wondered 
if time top had become affected by the 
lethargy of the outside wprld. 

Occasionaljy, Arthur or Fran, one , or the 
,bther of them7 would go to the phone, dial 
the operator or some familiar or unfamiliar 
number series. There was the ringing, show- 
ing that the inanimate sinews of wire and 
electricity and mechanical appliances were 
still alive, but nothing else. 

And the radio hummed. The small needle 
that mPved across the dial from low to 
high kilocycles, touching the familiar- sta- 
tions that' customarily fed so much noise, 
both human and instrument into a nation’s 
ear, found nothing pn its course, o 

They spent much time at the windows of 
the study and bedrooiri off it. They looked 
out at the countryside so green with August, 
so familiar with things they had done. Why, 
there, see, from the window, was a divot 
dug ' in the lawn where Arthur, had prac- 
ticed his golf swing! Now, in the late after- 
noon, there was still some haze across the 
land, but the sun had burned part of it away. 
Still though, there was no wind, and all 
of the outside ^had 'the flat, motionless ap- 
pearance of scenery. 

Without giving voice to their reason, both’ 
Arthur and Fran took themselves to the 
window at six p.m. A four- motored com- 
mercial passenger plane always shot over 
just southward at that time. It was a twi- 
light flight that impressed itself on them 
w'ith the roar of its high-speed, heavy- 
motors. Arthur had joked once that he 
could even feel the vibration, sitting in his 
bath tub. Six came and went as did six-fif- 


teen a quarter of an hour later. Towards six- 
thirty Fran said matter-of-factly: 

"I guess there’s no plane,. either.” 

Arthur turned from the window and 
translated -that fact pnto paper. It was after 
the supper out of cans that Fran, sitting 
•cross-legged on the floor,' asked suddenly. 

“What are we going to do? We can stay 
here only so long. Suppose we’re the only 
people. . . She left the sentence unfin- 
ished and her fingers went to her temples. 

'He boshed and pooh-poohed, but much 
later- after she was asleep in the bedroom, 
he examined the oxygen supply, computed 
the number of full cylinders left and ad- 
justed- the flow of the precious air down- 
ward. 

The days went a little faster, then, as 
though for spite. Arthur worked some of 
the -time at«his typewriter- and- Fran stood 
looking over his shoulder, not once again 
saying what she’d said first: "But darling, 
who’s going to read this!” If ,it had been a 
joke then, it was, not now. 

The telephone? It might as well be that 
the wires were cut.. Radio, likewise. It was 
like- a detective play — Cat' and the Canary 
—or people'marooned on an island. And the 
most important people in their lives were 
the long, gray, oblong cylinders, with the 
silver, diamond-shaped labels that said, 
"Oxygen. Dangerous. Inflammable..” They 
were people. They lived, or at least they 
contributed life, and their two lives would 

last just so long. 

“Darling, I’ve got an awful headache. I 
feel funny!” 

AndsArthur would have to turn up the 
oxygen supply a bit more, for it was quite 
suddenly seven days now — the length of 
time their air supply would last them — but 
he had husbanded it, 

T hey talked less now. A few times Art 
came upon' Fran in the bedroom cry- 
ing, but, she’ always tried to hide it and 
found him a smile on short notice. Towards 
the end of their allotted time, as Arthur 
could figure it — as the last cylinder hissed 
out its oxygen — he wondered whether it 
would be better to stay here in the Cave and 
let the stale air slowly . ever , so slowly 
. . . sap their strength and their senses or 
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whether they should open the door and go 
outside into whatever there was waiting out 
there. 

But Fran, to whom he had not wanted 
to bring up the subject, had. thought of it 
too, spoke of it, and together they decided 
that tiie Known was better than the Un- 
known. Besides, they’d had experience out 
there, and the memory of that sudden melan- 
choly and pathological drowsiness was not 
all pleasant. 

They started on what must be the last 
day. Arthur announced somewhat weakly — • 
for there wasn’t mu^ air left— that they’d 
stretched the oxygen out five days more than 
he’d figured. 

"The twelfth day,’’ murmured Fran. It 
reminded her of something biblical. 

Arthur had finished whatever he had to 
finish at the typewriter earlier, with nearly 
the last of the strength in his fingers^ The 
page merdy gave the facts of their predica- 
ment — the supreme fact of which was that 
their fresh oxygen had been gone since early 
morning. Nobody had worried about open- 
ing a can of food this day. Instead, they 
found themselves arm in arm on the settee 
by the window. 

He-gave Fran an affectionate squeeze, and 
noted with a terrible sadness that must be 
controlled for her sake, how pale she looked. 
He knew that he, likewise, must look a 
fright. 

They leaned their heads together, and 
their foreheads rested against the window- 
pane. It was another warm day from the 
feel of the thick glass, and already the 
temperature of the room without its fresh, 
mechanically cooled oxygen, had risen no- 
ticeably. 

, It was no day to die, Arthur thought, as 
men have thought' of every day so marked 
by Destiny. He looked at the greenness out- 
side, the sameness ... so funny that all this 
had happened . that all this co/M have 
happened. 

He felt very tired. His breath was shal- 
low and unsatisfying. Fran pressed against 
him, and he' managed to turn his head. She 
was crying, and he kissed her, their mouths 
dry except for where a tear ran down and 
touched their lips in union. This, would be, 
at least, their way to die — as completely to- 


gether as- two people, could be, and that had 
compensation. 

•“ He was going to tell -her after the kiss 
how much he- loved her when her head 
moved away from his, her ^es slid from 
his eyes to peer out. They widened, and a 
little gasp came from her mouth. He turned. 
It was an effort. He looked where she was 
looking, through the window into the out- 
side — the lawn. 

T he lifeless stage scenery had become 
alive, for there — hopping nonchalantly 
across the grass — was a plump brown rab- 
bit! It seemed to eye their window for a 
moment as though it knew 'of the two peo- 
ple there, and then hippety-hopped uncon- 
cernedly on towards the terrace. 

The two overwhelmed people turned 
from their window, uttered small, meaning- 
less noises. They .rnade their way to the 
door of the Cave as best, they could. Fran 
reached it first, but they pulled it open and 
went out together, arm in arm, leaving be- 
hind the manuscript neatly clipped and piled 
on the typewriter table — ^memorandunj of 
the twelve days — that eternity that had yet 
been so short. 

The rest of the house burst ujjon their 
senses — the familiar furniture, the bright 
wallpaper. Fran was sobbing unashamedly, 
and Arthur, with a surge of new strength, 
helped her forward. After the stale, nearly 
airless atmosphere of the Cave, even the 
hot stuffiness of out here was welcome. 

They made 'the terrace door, and their 
weakness was a joke 'to be laughed at now. 
They went out. They staggered onto the 
lawn, arid the sod beneath their feet, hard 
and dry for lack of rain, still was a treat 
for their footsteps. 

They had not walked far when Arthur 
realized, with the stabbing shock of a knife 
in the' heart, that all was not wdl. The 
same feelings as before . . . not the weak- 
ness and suffocation of the Cave a few 
moments earlier . . but the before when 

they’d been outside since this terrible thing 
had happened. He turned abruptly and al- 
most fell, and they reached for each other 
for mutual support. He saw that Fran was 
so affected, too. 

They had not walked far . . . but it was 
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too far. The stretch of lawn to the terrace, 
to the back door was impossible leagues up- 
hill, dragging weights beyond measure. 

They fell- together and lay close, panting 
into one another’s face. There was simply 
an overwhelming desire to sleep, to . rest^ 
now. Arthur saw it in. Fran’s face, arid he 
had not the heart to hold up her bedtime 
nor the strength to stay.;sleep in himself. 

Tlie grass was home and a mattress, and 
as his head cariae down to it, the greenness 
enfolded and engulfed him. 

The rabbit, naeantime, hopped uncon- 
cernedly around the corner of the house and 
perhaps, wondered at the strange antics of 
these humans as he took his plump brown 
body across the lawn and into the field 
beyond. 

T he Jnstitute.oLHieroglyphics had made 
an intensive study of all such data, par- 
ticularly with an eye to evaluating .and dis- 
covering new facts concerning that momen- 
tous, change in the solar system whose in- 
fluences had caused what canie to be known 
in future eons as "The Suspension.” 

Anruzingly enough, one of the clearest 
records found — for in the beginning it did 
not seem possible that this species could be 
wiped oiit universally and so abruptly — -was 
one made by a biped whose confessed ability 
in existence was the making of hiero- 
glyphics. 

It had taken much time, of course, for 
the Institute and other such institutes, to 
-understand these record-syrhbols of another 
age. But this biped whose name w'as A. 
Hodges, with his companion biped, F. 
Hodges, had written of the twelve days — 
a day being a measure of time commonly 
used then by biped science. It was, in its 
w-ay, a classic— the sudden, fat more sudden 
than could be imagined by the most san- 
guine thinking of that time, -suspension of 
biped civilization. 

This A. Hodges had told well of It in his 
marks, and the Institute of Hieroglyphics, 
along with the other learned of the age, 
were inclined to accept the details_s£t. down 
as an accurate picture of what had taken 
place, at least in the first twelve days of The 
Suspension. , 

From the start of this event which biped 


thinking would have unquestionably ac- 
cepted and labeled, a catastrophe to the end- 
of the record, there was,- interestingly 
enough, no accurate guess on the part of 
the one identified as A. Hodges as to tlie 
real significance of what was happening. 
Those who had studied tribal customs and 
actions of the biped world averred that in 
that far-away period the chief concern of 
any segment was that some other faction 
would make war upon them — a word which 
had vanished from the Now, -but meant the 
violent attack with intent to destroy as much 
in the way of living organisms and material 
as possible. 

Biped Hodges had concerned himself 
with_markings referring to "atom bomb” 
and "poison gas.” It took some time before 
present-eon scientists could correctly evalu- 
ate. precisely what these terms meant,- but» 
bqth were eventually tied in by semanticists, 
with the tribal factionalism and the obvious 
intent of biped to destroy biped. 

It was a most interesting report, this hiefo- 
'glyphic of Hodges, for at first, it was' quite 
difficult for these enlightened of the Now 
to appreciate fully what had gone on Then. 
An examination of the universe and the 
earth does not reveal everything, for after 
all, meanings and values themselves change, 

F or instance, much of the -lore of those 
mist-shrouded Dark Ages had been 
handed on from generation to generation 
of the enlightened by what in the vernacu- 
lar of the Then would have been called 
."informers” in those unions called "house- 
holds” of the biped age. 

Even the use of the word "biped” must 
be qualified, for there are, as any student 
knows, bipeds today. But- not uniquely so, 
whereas in- the Then, the biped was supreme 
and reigned over all, including the other 
forms of life that inhabited the planet, 
whose mores, abilities and true eventual 
place were neither understood nor even con- 
sidered by the biped. 

Painstakingly, information of that forgot- 
.ten.biped. species_was_gathered, _and of. the. 
catastrophe that had removed them from 
rule of the. earth, it seemed apparent, now 
that some cosmic force whose mechanization 
had been, set in mqtion by the shifting of 
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great astral bodies, had altered not only the 
oxygen belt which surrounds this globe, but 
more subtly, altered its ingredients. Of all 
living things, only the biped species which 
then ruled the world, had been unable. to 
adjust to it. Because of certain structural 
peculiarities of the cortex, the race had been 
stupefied, made unconscious by the with- 
drawal from other’s atmosphere of an in- 
gredient necessary for the retention by this 
species of consciousness. 

The Hodges Report, and other hard-won 
indications, proved this beyond, a doubt, and 
it was accepted by historians. Contrary, of 
course, to the hieroglyphic manuscript, there 
had been no poison gas as such; there had 
been, instead, a closing of that ’’conscious,” 
and the biped species went into a state of 
’’suspension” through 'sleep, though it was, 
in the last analysis, starvation that caused 
the wiping-out of that civilization. Later 
these atmospheric alterations had righted 
themselves. 

Another day of considerable moment in 
this present eon had occurred not too long 
ago when outriders had brought from some 
remote, far cave-place a biped, who, as the 
last of his species, had survived. It seemed 
that somewhere else in the world at the 
time of the great Suspension, two bipeds — 
one of each sex — had survived through some 
quirk of fate and nature. They had passed 
on what was left of their age through chil- 
dren and children’s children and so on 
through the years, but conditions were now 
too adverse for them to multiply and take 
back the earth — ^as they would indubitably 
try to, present historians surmised, had they 
been able. 

For centuries this spark from another age 
had rekindled itself with new progeny 
reared in a cave high in a ridge of desolate 
mountains at the loneliest spot in the world. 
Atmospheric conditions in that spot, because 
of natural phenomena, maintained a vacuum 
which allowed the retention of an ozone 
form not antagonistic to the biped. 

But the day of greatest moment was when 
the last biped was brought to the Admin- 


istration Building., Nature^ semanticists de- 
cided, had robbed this one of his last chance 
to prolong himself in flesh-and-blopd image. 

He came then to their administration 
halls — a strange creature on two legs making 
strange angry sounds,. that until the wisest 
were summoned, could not be interpreted. 
As the biped stood in front of their Coun- 
cils, they urged a tablet on him and a writ- 
ing device, and this being thinking that per- 
haps his message would reach to those of his 
kind somewhere, some day, made markings 
feverishly. “ 

Then the biped was led away. Despite his 
violence and his ravings, orders were given 
to care for him w'ell, feed him and give at- 
tention to his every need. 

Afterward, wise and aged scholars were 
brought to study the tablet. This, then, had 
been a member — the last member — ^of that 
race which.had called itself "human.” The 
"human” had written angrily and self -chid- 
ing that he had been captured by jackals 
and wolves and brought before a "jury” 
composed of a lynx, a giraffe, two squirrels, 
a bear and other "creatures!” His hierogly- 
phic markings had trailed off at the end, 
but there were words of obscure meaning 
which, the wise men decided, stood for anger 
markings. 

Despite the best of care, the biped died 
not long afterward, still, according to rec- 
ords of the, event, making loud noises at his 
caretakers. 

In reviewings of the whole affair at 
Animal Institute, it was decided that this 
fact, far more clearly than any markings 
and other dead evidence that had been 
found, illustrated the basic unfitness of the 
biped civilization which had so proudly, 
called itself "human.” 

"It is obvious,” was the finding, "that 
the shortcomings of the biped were many. 
Likewise, it was inevitable — even many cen- 
turies before it happened at the time of The 
Suspension — that the biped human would 
vanish and that animals — these enlightened 
of the present eon — would inherit the 
earth!” 
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T he bell clanged again. Shevlira 
heard its vibrating peal clearly in 
the crisp mountain air, two thou- 
sand feet above the sun-baked Taklamakan 
Desert. Its notes stirred tinkling echpes from 
snow-capped peaks and the *fir-sheathed 
slopes of Tokosun Gorge. His brown face 
tightened, listening. 

Very faintly, the gong was answered by 
a distant baying. There were animals here 
tliat responded to the call of that gong. Not 
dogs, not wolves. But something so like 


them, and yet so — unlike — that Shevlin 
shuddered. 

He kicked the big Karasher stallion to 
full gallop. The sun was a scarlet hurnp on 
the horizon, and Ke wanted to get off this 
flat stretch before the' moon came up from 
the. Gobi. He touched the walnut handles 
of his Army revolver for reassurance. 

Shevlin was an adventurer. He admitted 
it, when any, of his friends accused him. He 
told them, "I’m out for what I can get. I’ri! 
big and I’m strong. I like the feel of a horse 
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under me, and the ‘smell of mountain air. 
I can’t afford that kind of thing unless I 
work at it. So I go out and get things for 
people. Things in out-of-the-way places. 
Maybe even things that don’t exist. Some- 
times I chase legends.” His gray eyes lighted 
when he talked like that. His friends knew 
he was remembering sorrie piece of tissue- 
thin blue porcelain he had brought out of 
a bandit’s lair for a millionaire; or perhaps 
the emerald that once had been in an em- 
peror’s swordhilt, an emerald now gracing 
a woman’s finger in San Francisco. 

When news of Pearl Harbor filtered across 
the Himalayas, Shevlin had stolen a horse 
and ridden a thousand miles to join Chen- 
nault. And when the surrender was com- 
pleted on the deck of the Missouri, he threw 
his uniform into a trashbin and joined a 
nomad caravan headed for Paochi. Fie had 
met Talbot in Paochi, over a gin swizzle. 

Talbot showed him a broken chip of yel- 
low jade. The mail’s eyes, already unnatu- 
rally bright with fever, blazed as he looked 
down at the translucent stone. 

’’Nothing like it anywhere, old man. Posi- 
tively priceless. Found it back inside, around 
the Sin-kiang section. Rainbow jade. That’s 
what it is.” At Shevlin’s polite stare, Talbot' 
chuckled. " ’S what I call it, you know. 
Deuced rainbow left it with ConfuciuSj 
after he’d finished that hiao-kin^ hodk." 

Talbot coughed, convulsing. He apolo- 
gized, and added, ’'Go in back there for 
more of it myself if the flesh weren’t so 
weak. Got a mind to, anyhow. Not that I 
need the stuff. More pounds’n I know what 
to do with, thanks to the pater. I say, Shev- 
lin! You, do work like this. Finding stuff 
an’ things'. Take a commission from me, old 
boy. What d’you say.? Fifty pounds a month 
and a share-and-share split if you find the 
yellow stuff. Eh.?” 

He had agreed. Why not.? 

And. in Kashgar, after six months of fruit- 
less search, he found Chi Ling. 

S HE was leaning against the painted post 
of a temple, cool in thin shirt and rid- 
ing breeches and boots. She was not white, 
nor Kirghiz, Uzbek or Tatar. Her lips were 
ted and full, her hair black 'as the Ou-ni-yao 
vases. Her body was bigger than the Chinese, 


her breasts more full. She was the loveliest 
thing • Shevlin had evdt seen, but it wasii’t 
her beauty that took his eye. 

It was the yellow jade amulet in the form 
of a crescent hanging about her throat. It 
matched the piece Talbot had shown him 
in Paochi. It was so transparent he could see 
the fabric of her blouse beneath it. 

"Where did you get it.?” he asked her. 
’’I’ll buy it from you. .-Just tell me how 
much you want. I’ll buy information, too. 
Where’d— ” 

He got that far when she slapped hirn. 
She turned her back and walked , away; but 
not before, deep down in the black pools 
of her eyes, he had seen that she was afraid; 
deadly afraid. 

Shevlin followed her for two weeks be- 
fore she spoke to him. One night he saw 
her coming out of the bazaar. There was a- 
big man with her, a man with a hooked 
nose and the sharp, bright eye of an eagle. 
He was' wrapped in a dirty sheepskin, but he 
wore it with the ease and grace of an em- 
peror. 

Shevlin said, "Look, my name’s Shevlin. 
The jade, now. I’ll pay you — ” 

The girl whispered harshly, "You want 
the jade, yes? You will pay f9r it? With two 
horses?” 

Shevlin said, "Look, my name’s Shevlin. 
The girl put out a pale white hand, touched 
his briefly Her flesh tingled against his. 
Shevlin scowled. He had never bothered 
with women, except for an occasional Eura- 
sian or White Russian emigre on the coast. 
Now this girl, with electric fingers and a 
face that was exquisite under Kashgar moon- 
light— 

"Not money,” she told him. "Horses. You 
must buy' them.” 

Shevlin chuckled, and the girl stiffened. 
Political refugees of one sort of another! The 
frontier towns abounded with them. Then 
he shrugged. It w^as none of his affair. The 
jade was what he hunted. He said, "I’ll 
have horses. Two fleet mares. With food and 
w,ater canteens. Now — tell me your name.” 

She looked at him as a man for the first 
time. Shevlin let her study the brown planes 
of his face, the wide, thin mouth, the level 
gray eyes with the white scar above the left 
where a snow leopard on Anne Machin al- 
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most clawed it out. The scars on his leg and 
arm that tlie leopard had engraved tingled 
faintly as her eyes met his. He 'grinned, 
"Well, what about it.? Do I get to know 
your name.?’’ 

She shook, hef^head and touched the 
amulet. "No, that was not part , of our bar- 
gain. Only the amulet. It will be yours." 

When he came back, thirty minutes later, 
she had the yellow jade in her palmpand 
her black hair was ^tucked up in a knot on 
her shapely head. She would ride swiftly, 
he thought. Somehow, he knew she w'as a 
good horsewoman. 

She dropped the jade piece into his hand, 
swung up into the saddle. She looked down 
at him, laughing softly. "My name is — Chi 
Ling.” And then she^as off in a clatter of 
hooves on the cobblestoned street. 

Shevlin ran-around the corner -where-his 
Karasher roan was jingling its bit iinpatient- 
ly, and mounted. He followed them easily. 
'They made good targets in the moonlight. 

He trailed them from a distance, across 
the alkali plains between Kashgar and 
Tihwa, into the valley of Hi and 'oeyond, 
past wind-eroded ruins and bleached skele- 
tons of men and horses. For more than four 
hundred miles he followed. He lost them 
in the Celestial Mountains, the first night he 
heard the bell,, and the animals baying. 

TTE SAT in the light of his little camp- 
-LX fire and checked his guns, an Army .45 
and a Winchester .30.30. The wind came 
out of the firs, fragrant and cold. Shevliri 
drew his big cloth cape around his shoul- 
ders, looked up at the stars. The baying 
was very close, now. At- times he could nave 
sworn he heard a sniffling, at not too great 
a distance. 

■Sheylin reached for the rifle, took it across 
his knees. Something was moving in the 
little copse at the bottom of the hill where 
he was camped. It was big as a lion, judg- 
ing from its shadow. And yet the head was 
that of a dog. A queer rhixture. Shevlin 
thought of the Dogs of Fo that guarded the 
Ghin-temples; " 

Clannng, clannng, clannng, . , , 

The bell was very near, alive and vibrant. 
It was somewhere up above him,, hidden in 
one of the caves that dotted the mountains, 


w'here the Buddhists had placed their mag- 
nificent murals. 

Shevlin came to his feet, ' swearing iii 
amazement. The animals were in the clear 
now, bright in moonlight, coming for him. 
Dogs of Fo! Huge, tawny in color, mouths 
slavering, that deep bay erupting from their 
throats. ‘ 

He fired coolly. The highpowered rifle 
was as accurate as his skill and experience 
could make it. A dog — ^he had. no other - 
thought for it — dropped. Another fell, 
crawled on toward him, dying. A third 
leaped high in the air, crashed on a rock. 

Then the others were on him. There was 
no room to wield a rifle, .no time, to draw 
the Colt. He went back with white fangs 
and a red mouth gaping for his face . .. . 

Clannng '- clannng! Clannng - Clannng- 
clannng! --- ^ 

The bell was fierce, now. Loud and peal- 
ing! Ordering, commanding; The dogs fell 
away, sniffed at him, tongues lolling. -Their 
real eyes shone green and brilliant in the 
darkness. The bell clanged again, louder and 
faster. Summoning! The dogs wheeled, trot- 
ted off. 

Shevlin drew a deep breath, put his back 
against a rOck and wriggled to his fet. Hi's 
left arm was gashed and bloody; His cheek 
was furrowed. 

"A minute more, and there wouldn’t have 
been anything to save. But thanks anyhow," 

• he muttered to the bell. He winced as his left 
arm throbbed.. He had a. medicine kit some- 
where in his pack. He staggered toward it, 
knelt down. 

"I think I can do it much better." 

She stood in a pool of silver light between 
two giant firs. No longer wore the shirt and' 
riding breeches; instead, a silken sari clung 
to her, of scarlet and green and yellow- 
splashes that overlapped to form a weird, 
alien pattern. Her long black hair was 
bound in a startling coiffure with tiniy hair 
horns protruding from her temple. Her sloe 
eyes stared at hirn out of the lovely creamy 
mask of her face. 

— Chi Ling^moved gracefully. She strode 
freely, yet as easily as if she skimmed 'the 
grassstops. [ 

She knelt, removed a yellow jade jar from 
the linked girdle. From the jar her long 
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fingers cupped a fragrant, balsam; applied it 
to the wounds with gentle strokes. It stung 
at first, then soothed. 

Shevlin said, "Where did you get -the 
gown? It isn’t silk or linen. It looks 
metallic." 

"The Shang-Ti gave it to me. They have 
many unusual things." 

"Shang-Ti? The heavenly ones." Never 
heard of them,” 

'■'You will. They ordered that I bring you 
to them; I had to plead for your life. They 
do not like — strangers. That is why they 
loose the kalfi here. The animals who nearly 
killed you. They brought them with them 
when tiiey ca;ne.’' 

Shevlin frowned. "You speak of them as 
if they came from . . . where do tliey come 
from?" 

Chi Ling slid her eyes sideways at him. 
Her red lips quirked. Mischievously she 
lifted a finger, pointed starward. "From up 
there. From the stars." 

Shevlin snorted, laughed. The pain was 
lessening. He grinned, "If they gave you 
that salve, I’m half convinced already .' . .if 
they come from the stars, where’s tlieir space 
ship?" ^ 

Chi Ling laughed. "Space ships! Space 
ships are only for humans. 'The others, the 
shang-ti, they do not need/ ships. They are 
different. They have been here a long time. 
Many centuries. Only a very few suspect. 
The Lama in Tibet, a scholar like. Charles 
Fort, a student or two who knows why Cam- 
bodia became a ghost city, why Ming-pi was 
abandoned overnight . but they cannot 
prove.” 

Shevlin stared into the. glowing embers of 
his dying fire. He had read Fort, that col-, 
lector of incredible and impossible news no-~ 
tices;.^lights seen on the moon, dark objects 
crossing the sun, tiny coffins found in Scot- 
land, shadows cast by unseen bodies in the 
sky, huge glowing wheels plunging into 
oceans and later rising from them toward 
the sky. 

He chuckled. "And flying discs over the 
States, and an aviator chasing a strange 
thing . . . absolutely white except for a 
strearner of red that appeared to be revolving 
before his ship disintegrated over Ken- 
tucky!” 


Chi Ling eyed him warily. He reassured 
her, "Just something I was thinking about, 
in regard to Fort. But you— how come 
you’re so friendly wifli- these shang-ti?" 

"I’ve been bred to serve them. My f^iH' 
ily' for generations has been with them as 
they move from place to place, waiting. In 
their time here on Earth while they waited, 
they have dwelt in many places. Easter Is- 
land. Cambodia. Ming-oi. They have 
waited for such a long time. .Soon now, 
they will be ready.” 

"Ready? For what?” 

"They will tell you if they want you to 
know. Come! We piust go to them. I’ve 
stayed away too long already." 

Shevlin reached out, caught her wrist, 
"Suppose I don’t play it that way? Sup- 
pose . . .” 

She shook her head at him. She said, 
"You will. The kalfi are still out there. If 
they come again, the gong may not call them 
off," 

Shevlin heard the sniffling, the panting. 
He shuddered and let her go. The girl arose 
calmly, brushing at her soft robe. Her black 
eyes smiled at him. 

H e had heard of the Caverns in the Ce- 
lestial Mountains from a warrior who 
had ridden with Ma Chung-yihg. The Bud- 
dhists had sprawled their murals on rock 
walls in the domed hills, inside, caves that 
stretched back into darkness. The soldier 
told him that a few men had explored one 
cave and — had npt come out. 

Chi Ling took him up a tier of steps cut 
in the limestone, through a low-portalled 
cave into gray dimness. Her hand in his as 
guide, she led him through a series of inter- 
linked caverns that broadened onto’ a smooth 
ramp. The ramp twisted and spiralled 
gently downward. 

There was no door, as such. One mo- 
ment they stepped, oflf the ramp into a dim 
grayness — 

’The next moment there was light and 
color and movement all around them. It 
was as if scales had been lifted from his 
eyes. Shevlin swore softly, staring. 

'There were giant caverns, many of them 
extending as far as he could see. Each was 
different. The one he w« walking through. 
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with Chi Ling a swaying gracefulness ahead_ 
of him, was purple-walled, and floored with 
great plans and fungoid growths, giant 
creepers that lifted tangled vines and bron=^ 
zine leaves toward ■ the groined ceiling far 
above. It was a jungle of red and yellow 
and blue, “of metallic bronzes and harsh 
silvers, of gold and 'amethyst and em- 
erald 

The next cave was a liquid pool in whose 
depths queer transparencies flitted, where 
huge, black bodies darted between trunks of 
coiled and rounded corah On a slim path 
of stone, Chi Ling pattered between rippling 
waters. Shevlin fbllow'ed, eying crystalline 
anemones and the mad coloring of fire 
sponge and golden corals . . . 

Under the, arch of the third cavern, Shev- 
Jiri cried jout, __ ^ 

Chi Ling turned, nodding. "A museum 
of sorts/' 

There were rnany races and men in the 
transparent, bio-plastic cases. A Roman in 
cuirass and greaves. A half-naked Egyptian. 
A Tartar of the Mongol tribes, encased on 
the wooden saddle of his shaggy pony, ar- 
row notched to bowstring. A Polynesian, in 
white-feathered cape, stepping into a long 
canoe. On the far side Shevlin made out 
a Persian in chain-mail, scimitar dangling 
from his brown hand.vBeypnd him, a Cru- 
sader, red cross on his white surtout; 

They went through, that cavern, into one 
where statues and wooden carvings rioted 
against a backdrop of bright wall rnurals. 

Chi Ling was hurrying. Shevlin caught 
no more, tlian a glimpse of the . following 
chambers . . . 

"Here,” whispered Chi Ling. "Here now 
is the cavern of the shang-ti!” 

Her \yarm hand squeezed his; then she 
was thrusting aside an iridescent curtain, 
stepping onto a polished black floor of ba- 
salt. This hall. was. larger than the others. 
Its walls seemed carved from mahogany, 
smoothed and polished with oil until they 
glittered. Tiny glowing ovals swirled and 
, danced.in-the air cur-rentS“high-above,--shed- 
.<ling a pale bluish-white light that was al- 
most daylight. 

And on the tier of ebony blocks, vivid 
, white agaiihst the black — Shang-ti! 

A solid, shimmering cube of brilliance. 


Eight feet in height, coruscating light against 
the, darkness, revolving pinpoints of light 
within it, a hard core of glittering, blinding 
opalescence at its heart. Awesome, strange, 
and — 

Cold! 

Something deep inside him told him he 
had never known such cold. The white was 
the frost, of a Siberian snow field, the’ glitter 
the shimmering feet of ice that rims the 
Alaskan glaciers. The movement inside the 
cube was the fantastic swirl of cosmic 
snows, the imponderable, frozen sluggish- 
ness of the glacier. It moved and looped 
and shifted In. the cube, that living cold. 
Moved — and was still. 

Chi Ling pressed his hand with cool fing- 
ers. ,He went with her across the basalt 
floor.to, the ebony steps. ^ 

Chi Ling whispered : "Wait!” 

She went up the steps, wide-eyed; arms 
open to the ,cube. Shevlin cried out, "Be 
careful! That thing .must be cold as-.—” 

The cube whirled, rotated; lifted and 
danced in the air with bright coruscations. 
Swept down on Chi Ling. Wrapped and 
. enveloped her in the opalescent garment of 
white ho^eftost. Faintly there was the 
eerie tinkle, as if ice prong touched ice- 
blade. A musical arpeggio, swirling up and 
up \yith cold perfection of tone — 

The cube was gone. 

Chi Ling stood with her back to Shevlin, 
hands buried in her hair. Swiftly the harids 
w'orked, changing tresses, altering the coif- 
fure. His skin whitened, glowed. Her 
body altered, mistily and as in a haze; 
blurred, grew, shrank, flattened . . . 

The girl turned, stood looking down at 
Shevlin from the height of the ebony steps. 

I T w'as Chi Ling, and it was not Chi Ling. 

The red mouth was there . . . and the 
green eyes framed by the raven hair . but 
the face was altere,d subtly, the eyebrows 
arched, a pixiness in the hollow of the white 
cheeks, mockery in,,^the set of the full-lips, 
the slant' of ~the“' eye's; “and'the “flaring of The 
thin nostrils. 

Shevlin choked: "How’d you— do that.^” 
The w^oman laughed. "You wOuld not 
understand Unless — are you a scientist? 

Like Edison? Einstein? Lawrence?”' 
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He shook his head. The shang-ti woman 
came down the steps,, moving with facile 
grace. She said: "Chi Ling may have told 
you a little of me, of our kind. She calls 
us thQ'shang-ti. It will do. We have^ome- 
from a very far distance, across fifty million 
light years, from a galaxy a dozen times the 
size of your own milky way.” 

Shevlin licked his -lips. He was an ad- 
venturer, He had faced a lot of odd things 
in the past, all the way from Nepal to north- 
ern Siberia. He told himself; Jush another 
person, that’s all sheds. Nothing else than 
that. Keep it in mind. 

"We are different from your people. You 
are carbon life. We afe a form of life 
based on 'efficiency of energy,” 

Shevlin looked blank. The shang-ti wom- 
an laughed, crossed the room toward a 
row of ornate benches. Sank down on one, 
gesturing to Shevlin. 

'Til try and explain. Your life form is 
based on matter, mine pn energy. You 
know heat as energy, but to the shang-ti, 
there is no such thing as heat. We are en- 
ergy incarnate. Within ourselves there is no 
matter at all, only energy. ^Many eons ago, 
our life-forms came into being on a very 
distant planet. Pressures, a fantastic out- 
pouring of incredible power from a blasted 
twin-sun, the right conditions — ” Chi Ling 
shrugged, smiling; said simply, "All that 
combined to form the shang-U. 

. "We exist at. what you would call abso- 
lute zero, two hundred and seventy degrees 
below Centigrade zero. Your men of sci- 
ence have never duplicated that tempera- 
,ture, can never hope to do so. It is at that 
temperature that all- matter transforms into 
energy. Is energy, and not matter. At ab- 
solute zero there is no pressure, and no mo- 
lecur movement. There can be no gas, no 
matter, nothing at that coldness except— en- 
ergy algne! Anything added to it becomes 
only more energy.” 

Shevlin blinked. He said slowly, "But if 
I were to use a flame-thrower on you, heat 
you — ” . 

Her laughter carolled. "You can’t heat 
me; 'as you put it You forget that I am 
nothingness. No gas, no flesh. Nothing. 
And — nothing will scarcely absorb heat, 
will it? You can’t multiply zero. Neither 


can you heat what does not exist. And 
nothing exists within me except pure en- 
ergy.” 

"But that cube . . . the coldness . , . the 
whiteness ... I saw you!” 

"You saw only the frosting of the ait that 
rimmed me. We allow that to be seen. We 
could always be invisible, if we chose. Per- 
mitting the air to frost also permits our 
intense cold to be felt.” 

Shevlin leaned forward. "But Chi Ling! 
.You entered her body. I saw. that. If all 
that, cold touched her, she’d die!” 

Chi Ling toyed with a rich black link of 
hair, smiling at Shevlin’s excited face. "Of 
course she would, if matter that cold 
touched her. But only pure energy' touched 
her, took over her body!” 

"And you use her body to — ” 

T he woman brooded at him. "I. am Chi 
^ Ling— at the moment. Her thoughts, 
her memories are mine. The shang-ti can 
enter any human body. While we waited 
here on Earth, we have amused ourselves 
from time to'time by doir ' jUst that.” 

Her green eyes mocke '.him. "Haven’t 
you ever wondered why tience seems to 
spurt every once in a while? For a thousand 
years man will go along in the same- old 
rut. There was Egypt, Crete and Phoenicia. 
Along came Athens with its brilliant up- 
surge of the arts and philosophy. The dark 
ages, and then — the Renaissance! DaVinci. 
Michelangelo. Bacon. Shakespeare.” 

Her laughter was a tinkling triumph in 
the great ebony hall. "You neyer. suspected. 
Not once! None of your so-termed wise 
men ever guessed. Columbus! Napoleon! 
The age. of science then began in the last 
century. Electricity! Airplanes! Even — the 
Manhattan Project! 

"It is something to do, to play chess with 
an entire world. To move races and na- 
tions like pawns — with a planet for a play- 
ing board!” 

Shevlin thought: You can’t square a 
circle. An animal can’t eat itself. You 
can’t have a black white, or any other of a 
dozen or more paradoxes. He said: "But 
you — ” 

Chi Ling shrugged glistening white 
shoulders; The shang-ti woman said, "Many 
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millions of years ago, on ouf plariet, a way 
was found. By Nature, in a subterranean 
vault where our first life forms were pat- 
terned. Cold life; Shevlin. So cold that we 
are perfect transmutants. In us, matter be- 
comes energy simultaneously. There is no 
matter. Only energy.” 

"And energy,” said Shevlin thoughtfully, 
"can't be destroyed.” 

Chi Ling stood up, twirled so, that her 
skirts flewjput around her legs. She threw 
back her head, let the long hair float in a 
spray of black fire. She whispered, "No 
one can destroy me, Shevlin. And as long 
as there is any matter anywhere to feed my 
energy ... I will live! Life and living is a 
fine thing, Shevlin. You like life. I can 
read it in your face, in your eyes. You like 
Chi Ling, joo __ 

Shevlin grinned. He stood iipT The 
shang-ti woman slid away, laughing. "Shev- 
lin, you might hate me if I told you why .1 
am here, why others like me are here on 
Earth. Will you hate me, Shevlin?” 

-'"No,- I guess not. Not if theire’s any- 
thing in it for me. I’m sorry. That’s the 
way I am. .1 try not to be Honest about it. 
I was born in a city slum, grew up fighting 
and scratching for a piece of bread and a 
glass of water. If wasn’t easy. I hated the 
cities. When I. found there were things 
like mountains and long stretches of steppe 
and tund ra, and horses to carry me oyer 
them, I took adventure as my job. And I 
take what’s in it for me.” 

The woman came close to Shevlin. Her 
green eyes flared at him. She whispered, 
"Soon I will let you know 'why we are 
here. And there will be something in it for 
you. Soon!” 

Her arms were white fires around his 
neck. Her red mouth sank over him. She 
breathed, “It is fun to. be human, Shevlin. 
I am almost sorry we are not . . . kiss me! 
Kiss'me!” 

S HEVLIN was given the freedom of the 
_ underground cayerns. JiejwamJn the 
depths of the blue pool, lay in the cavern 
of the suns, his skin drinkirig in the bluish 
radiance. - He drank of cool green wines and 
ate of tiny honey cakes that were a succulent 
mixture of meat and flour and vegetables!. 


He wandered amid great gardens where 
riotous blooms and bulbous flowers nodded 
swollen petals. He ran and exercised in a 
cavern where near-living vines fought him, 
wrestled and almost' crushed him, before he 
could win free of them and stand panting, 
wet with sweat. 

There was only one place he could not 
go. It was the last cavern, and there was 
an opaque veil across it that hid its interior. 
Once Shevlin touched that thin gossamer 
shroud: found it stoncrhard and cool to his 
touch. 

The shang-ti woman shared his days, 
laughing and mocking and gently loving. 

He asked her: "You aren’t Chi Ling. 
Yet you’re in her body. How do you do- it?” 

She lay on her back, a hand sheltering her 
eyes from the brilliance of the "^sun-balls 
abdve."^' She said sOftlyj' "AIL your Carbon '’ 
life forms are comprised of atoms. Building 
blocks. They’re held together by mesons. 
The binding stuff. Concrete' between the 
blocks. At absolute zero, those mesons lose 
' their adhesive strength . . . weaken ... let 
the atoms separate . , become other mat- 
ter . . . or energy.” ^ 

"Being energy, we cari merge' in a form 
of osmosis with other energy as sdori as the 
mesons have b’een weakened by the utter 
cold. Reshape that energy into material 
form. . . appear as Chi Ling . . or New- 

. . Bacon . . .” ^ 

Shevlin said dreamily,; "Why me? How 
come I was allowed in here?” 

The shang-ti woman rolled ,over, faced 
him. "You were after the yellow jade. We" 
do not have enough of us to maintain an 
elaborate spy system on Earth. We have to 
be very careful. While we cannot be de- 
stroyed, we could be set back in our — 
work — rfor countless years. 

"We rriake that yellow, jade. It’s a by- 
product of our — work. So we wanted to 
make sure ... just why you were sent here, 
who sent you . .. . if you were sent.” 

"You never asked.” 

Her laught er, ti nkl ed. "There wa s nq^rea^ 
son to ask. You were observed, followed, 
when -Chi Ling first reported your interest 
in the jade. She had been arranging for 
certain needed materials in Paochi. We let 
you follow Chi Ling. We know that no, one 
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came after you from Paochi. And besides — 

"You are hard! Different from the men 
we’ve known. I thought it might be fun 
to know you better before — ’’ 

Shevlin asked, "Before — what?" 

She put out pink fingertips, ran them 
across Shevlin’s lips. "We will take you 
back with us, Shevlin. Back to our mother 
planet. You will not perish. You see, we 
are going to smash the Earth. An experi- 
ment. As your own nation made an ex- 
periment at Bikini. This will be a <osmic 
Bikini. But a few life forms we will take 
back with us. You will be one of them.” 

"In a bio-plastic case?" he asked dryly. - 

"Alive," she laughed. "What good are 
you to Ghi Ling or me — dead?" 

"Chi Ling goes back, too?” 

"Of course. And a few others. You hu- 
mans are very interesting, Shevlin. So seri- 
ous. Like children, sometimes, at play. It 
is fun, this being a human. I have learned 
to like it. Others of the shang-ti will like it, 
too.” 

Playthings. Toys. Animated slaves, to 
be inhabited and enjoyed as the spirit moves, 
Shevlin lay back and let the warm globes 
bathe him. So that was to be his fate! 
Transported across an unimaginable dis- 
tance, to be a living toy. He would be bred 
to make more humans, more toys to be 
inhabited and used. Like pig' or chicken! 

Her slant green eyes were watching him. 
She mocked him softly, "Do . you hate me 
very much?” 

Easy, he told himself. Go easy here. It’s 
a tight spot, like the time the snow leopard 
cornered you on a ledge of the Amne Ma- 
chin. His man-will had won against the 
snarling cat. He had not thought to come- 
out of that alive. He knew the same dead, 
useless feeling now. You can’t kill pure 
energy as you do a snow leopard, he thought 
wearily. 

He said, "I don’t know. I haven’t figured 
out my angle, yet. What do I get out of 
it?” 

"You get immortality. And Chi Ling. 
And a life of ease or exploration with us. 
Adventure? I’ll take you with me to planets 
you haven’t dreamed of. I’ll show you sun- 
sets on oceans wider than the sun. Or 
winters on planets that are rocks, where 


storms are so frightful they topple moun- 
tains. There are green planets like your 
Earth, without people. T’ll show you palaces 
built on planets so long ago, even the bones 
of the people who built them are dust.” 

"Yes. That sounds good. That would be 
heaven for an adventurer. But destroying 
the Earth, now. Can’t you — ” 

'The Earth must be smashed! It is an 
experiment.” 

He recognized the determination in the 
"^cold voice. Unshakable. He was only a 
pawn to her. An enjoyable pawn, but still 
only a toy. Shevlin shrugged — 

And leaped! 

His big hands went out and closed on Chi 
Ling’s throat, tightened and clung! The 
muscles on his arms and back bulged and 
rippled. 

Chi Ling went limp. 

And the brilliant cube of coldness that 
was the'shang-ti Jtood sentient and brilliant, 
a few feet away. Flickering. Opalescent. 

A voice in Shevlin’s brain mocked, "Let 
her be, Shevlin. She is only a carbon thing 
like you. She cannot hurt you. I am what 
you want to destroy — and can not!” 

Shevlin moved a hand, dragged his re- 
volver from its holster where he had flung 
it to bathe beneath tlie sun globes. 

"Shoot!” ordered the voice. 

He pumped three shells into the blinding 
cube. It glowed around them, absorbed 
them. Transformed them into energy as they 
ate into its heart of living cold. 

"I could just as easily absorb the full fury 
of an atomic exjjlosion, Shevlin. What do 
you know that can destroy me, Shevlin? 
Bullets? Explosives? Rays? Atomic blasts? 
Those things — all matter — I can blend with. 
Absorb! Make mine!” 

Shevlin stood by the sprawled body ofi 
Chi Ling. He said hoarsely, "I’m litied. 
What do I do now? Die?” 

The voice said, "I told you I want you 
alive, Shevlin. You have a strong body. A 
good body for breeding.” 

Shevlin repressed a shudder of repulsion, 
staring at the eight-foot-high cube of cold- 
ness. 'That thing in Chi Ling! An in- 
. destructible mass of cold, of sexlessness, of 
brain. Ready to use him, like a toy, fbff 
entertainment. 
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I T was dark in the last cavern. The sun 
globes were far awajr.' Here there was ' 
only a dim grayness,- like a London fog. 
Shevlin clutched Chi Ling’s sinooth wrist, 
dreyv her after him. 

‘'Let me into that last room,” he told her. 
“Let me past that curtain! I have to .see 
what’s in that room — what they’re going 
to do!” 

“I’m afraid!” 

“They’re going to smash the Earth. Don’t 
y^n cLjderstand that? You and I, we’ve got , 
to stop them. Somehow. There must be a 
way.” 

"They are indestructible! Haven’t my 
people tried? Years ago they tried. The. tale 
came down to me. They used many ways. 
And the shang-ti only, laughed at them. The 
jhangdLlet theoi.^^Aljowed it. .As^a lesson/’^ 
"Energy,” whispered Shevlin. "They’re 
pure energy . . . matter turns into energy at 
absolute zero. That’s what she . . ,it . . 

said. But lift the veil. Let me see into the 
room . . 

Chi Ling whimpered in the dimness. She 
strf ihed out a hand, touched the shrouding 
vei 1 moved her fingers in a queer pattern. 
The veil moved, drew back .. . . 

It was not as large as the other chambers. 

: It was plain, austere. It held nothing but 
empty bio-plastic casings, arranged in rows, 
one' after another, stretching into the dark- 
ness. 

Empty casings — 

They were not empty! 

Shevlin said hoarsely, "They each hold 
something . • . something alive! Yes, that’s 
it . . . each one has a shang-ti inside it! You 
see? Those whitish cores,.-. . very dim, as if 
the energy inside it were ebbing away . . 

Chi Ling put a hand to her mouth. She 
shuddered, “Quick, Shevlin! Before it finds 
us here. Take one more look — ■’ 

Shevlin mused, “It wants to blow up the 
earth. Maybe create a tremendous unleash- 
ing, of energy. .Sure, sure. To feed those 
things, to bring 'em back to full life again. 
Th?y_’re_dying. .Alniost._dead. ^Hundreds- of. 
'em, waiting here like patients in a hospital 
for a blood tranfusion!” 

The veil closed over the cavern. Chi Ling’s 
fingers quivered in his hands as she drew 
/him after her. They went back through the 


caverns like frightened children waiting for 
a bogeyman, hand in hand. 

It was Chi Ling who felt its presence, 
as they stepped into the cavern of the ebony 
dais., She drew closer to Shevlin, whimper- 
ing, her unbound black hair a dark nimbus 
about her pale, wide-eyes face. " 

“It’s, here, Shevlin. Shang-ti! I— I can 
serise it ... . feel it!” 

Shevlin put ar big- hand on his gun; 

- shrugged and let his fingers drop. You can’t 
kill pure energy, .he thought wearily. He 
looked around the room. There was nothing 
visible. 

A voice mocked him. "I told you I could 
move about unseen, Shevlin. .1 told you 1 
was invisible, that I only allowed, myself 
to be seen — like this!” 

-~ ^ Ten feet-in,.front of him-the air -swirled, 
stirred as by a cyclonic force. Waves of sheer 
cold beat and bellowed, whitened, frosted. 
Snow crystals formed. 'The cube was there, 
shimmering iii its blinding brilliance. 

“Chi Ling!” 

^ The girl moved forward, slow step by 
slow step, as if drugged. ’The cube stood 
still, let her walk into the frost crystals; ab- 
sorbed her. 

Shevlin cried out in horror. He could see 
through the cube faintly, see the glowing 
globes and the mahogany carved walls be- 
yond it. 

Chi Ling was gone! 

“Come you too, Shevlin,” mocked the 
cube. 

“No. I’ll be damned if I do!” 

He choked out the words, taut with rage 
and the first fear that he had .ever known. 
Even the snow leopard' had never caused 
this fear. The scars on his left leg and arm 
tingled, as he remembered that battle, and 
the blbody claws of the giant'white cat. 

The cube was still, watching him. It said, 
“I am ready, Shevlin. Ready for the explo- 
sion that will smash your planet. The long 
years of planning, of preparing the planet 
for this moment — are over. I do not want 
-‘you -to -die,— 'ShevlinT— I— want-to-save~your 
show you those other worlds. You said 'you 
were an adventurer. I can show you many 
planets besides this. I — ” 

It was then that Shevlin leaped. A crazy, 
insane idea had sprung into his brain, sug-rf 
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gested by the tingle of his long-healed 
scars. Bullets would not kill this thing. 
Nothing would that was matter. But Shevlin 
had one weapon left, a weapon as intangible 
as pure energy. If that failed — ^well, fiiere 
was nothing left for anyone.. 

He went through the frost crystals, ex- 
pecting the sheer cold to freeze him solid. 
Instead, he felt only a slight wrench 
throughout his body. It was as if a million 
tiny hands tugged at all his atoms, throwing 
them apart. He was man in one moment, 
nothingness the next. Yet he was more than 
nothing. He was still himself, a mind united 
with a will. 

A will! 

In the shadow of a Burmese temple, Shev- 
lin had seen a zealot transfix his skin with 
■ needles without pain. He knew that psycho- 
somatic medicine was trying to unravel the 
mystery of the mind-s effect on bodily dis- 
eases. A man could will himself to health, 
just as he could will himself to die. Shev- 
lin had seen too many cases in native huts 
_to doubt. There were medical case histories 
of cancers come and gone, banished by 
nothing but sheer will. The x factor of will, 
sometimes subconscious, was the curative 
agent. Army doctors had told him much, 
during the war. 

After all, why not? What was a man but 
a will and an intellect linked to a lot of 
atoms? 

Will! 

He was dissolved, swept up into the 
white, whirling mistiness - that faded into 
nothingness. Faintly he could see the danc- 
ing ovals in the cavern. A mighty force buf- 
feted at him, tried to beat him down, down 
into passive, unknowing submission. 

Will! 

That was the answer. It had to be. It was 
the only weapon left him. His body and his 
strength, that had choked the snow leopard 
to death in three hours of bloody nightmare, 
were gone; lost in the mad opalescence of 
the shang-ti. His intellect was being, swal- 
lowed, eaten piece-meal, by a brain eons 
old, educated in star-systems unknown to 
his world. 

Just the will! 


He held on; He — or whatever spark it 
was that remained of himself- in that wild 
exhilaration — repeated endlessly, 1 will, not 
yield! I will not yield! He fought the quest- 
ing touch of that other-mind, fought the 
grasp that would swallow him utterly. 

And the shang-ti weakened. Not by much. 
Just by a . tiny fraction. But it was enough. 
It showed what he could do. 

He never knew how long it took, there 
in the caverns beneath the Celestial Moun- 
tains. When ’it was over, he was alone in 
the cavern, invisible, a conqueror who would 
never be known. He realized that. He was 
shang-ti, now. All its powers were his, all 
its knowledge. But brooding, lost some* 
where within him, lay the sullen strength 
of the other. At the &st sign of weakness,' 
the shang-ti would be back, to conquer. In 
the soul of hip, Shevlin laughed bitterly. 
He had- won — 

And lost! 

, He was forever chained here, in this cube 
of brilliance. There was no escape. But he 
put all that away from him. He whirled 
toward the cavern gateways; sealed them, 
one after another. In the last cavern, where 
the bio-plastic cases stood, he used his new- 
found powers. 

He took dust from. the floor and made 
energy from -it and hurled it at the cases. 
They powdered in vivid white flakes, and 
the thunder of their going split the rocks. 

Then, alone, he went up through liie 
caverns to the fresh, clean ajr of earth, and 
stared upward at the stars. 

They would be his home now, those stars. 
For an adventurer, it was the supreme ad- 
venture. He wondered idly what th^ would 
be like. He wished for comipany — 

’’ShevHn!” 

It was faint, like a half-forgotten mem- 
ory out of childhood. It was the voice of 
Chi Ling. She was lost, there in the whirl- 
ing coldness of him: all her atoms, intellect 
and will. Perhaps, , somewhere out in that 
. vast bowl of the heavens, he would find a 
planet and bring her back to life. 

It was a good thought. . He held it warm 
to his cold brilliance as he lifted with the 
dazzling speed of light toward the stars. 



BY SEABURY QUINN 



I N THE chapel • of the funeral, home 
there was a hum of voices murmurous 
as water flowing through a covered 
runnel: "Hail, Mary, full of grace . . . pray 
for us sinners now. and in the hour of death.” 
Occasionally from the rear of the room an 
. old woman’s cracked voice broke through 
' the invocation with an ancient Gaelic keen, 
"Ouch, throne — my sorrow! lAavrohe dhu 
^my black sorrow! Mo chad my hun- 
dred black sorrows! " 

From time to time a man or woman rose 
. frpm^the: hassocks, ranged Jn semilunar rows,. 
. before the casket and tiptoed to the family 
room where, under flickering candlelight, 
were plates of sandwiches, cheese and corned 
beef, hard boiled eggs, a pot of scalding- 
■ hot tea and a. bottle of John Jameson. 
"Banaght jay ar an tee shtih — God bless the 
house!” was murmured as a grace when 
sandwiches and eggs and a sup of the tageen 
were consumed. 

Sometimes two members of the little con- 
gregation met across the buffet. Then, 
"Ochone," one would say, "to think p’ her- 
self layin’ in her coffin, an' her so beauti- 
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ful!" And then the other’s response, "Whist, 
man, dp, not be talkin’ so. ’Tis kapin' her 
from rest you are, an’ her knockin’ on th' 
gate o’ heavenr* 

Sometimes the interchanges were more 
sinister: "Och, ’tis a black thing, so ’tis!” 
and the rejoinder, "It is so, an' if there’s 
good in her she’ll haunt ’im, so she will!” 

W HEN she was eighteen and just put of 
St. Ganice’s High School, Regina 
O’Halloran left home. He^ parents were in 
nowise remarkable. Her father, Timothy 
O’Halloran, was night watchman in a box 
factory, a sober, self-respecting, steady man 
with no. more education than a fiddler’s tyke 
and no, ambition but to do his hurnble job 
efficiently. Her mother was a charwoman 
in an office building, crooked-backed from 
bending over miles of marble corridors, red- 
handed from soap powder and hot water. 
She was old-appearing for her forty years, 
but somehow there was beauty in her 
wrinkled face, for the simple love between 
her and her man imparted, something neither 
time nor toil could take away. They lived 
in three rooms on the top floor of a walkup 
apartment where the air was never quite 
free of the smell of boiling cabbage, bacon- 
ends and frying onions, but the little flat 
was neat as the proverbial pin, and np col- 
lector for insurance or instalments on the 
furniture ever went away unpaid. 

Regina grew up in these surroundings, a 
queerly introverted child who seemed as but 
of place as an oriole in a sparrow’s nest, 
for she had milk-white skin and hair the 
color of new copper wire ancl. eyes as green 
as moss-agate with little flecks of brownish- 
red in their irises. And she was grandly 
made, as tall as any lad her age, but with a 
body sweetly, splendidly feminine. She had 
long, slender legs, a flat back and firm 
breasts, a head poised proudly on a full, 
round throat. Like the legendary, long-dead 
heroines of Ireland she was, like Eimer 
Flame-Head, or Aoife Roe — Red Eva of the 
McMurroughs — who leaped full-armed 
from Castle Kilkenny’s high keep to van- 
quish the O’Rourke and all his following. 
Heads turned arid necks craned as she passed, 
and everything she wore seemed to have 
superstyle. On her a bargain-basement coat or 


home-trimmed hat had the distinction of 
mutation, mink or a chapeau straight from 
the Rue de la Paix. 

So when she was eighteen and just from 
St. Canice’s High School she left the litile 
flat that overlooked the railroad tracks to be 
a model for Madame de la Cote — who was 
in fact no woman, but a man, and one of 
most uncertain ethics — and every day she 
.preened and posed and paraded before 
women who possessed or controlled fat bank 
accounts, dressed in clothes that represented 
more of value than her small soul and gor- 
geous body. 

She never visited her parents, never sent 
them , money or so much as a greeting on 
anniversaries or holy days, for she had be- 
come Regis Hall now, and strove daily arid 
with increasing success to forget she had 
been reared in a slum or that her parents 
were Timothy and Veronica O’Halloran. She 
had been six months old when they had 
emigrated, and on this circumstance she 
built herself a satisfactory biography; her 
parents had been gentlefolk who for some 
reason entrusted their infant daughter and 
heiress to a. pair of faithless, perfidious peas- 
ants who absconded with her to America. 
Did not all evidence point to it? Was she 
not beautiful and gently made, as different 
from the two who called themselves her 
forebears as a swan is from a goose? Some 
day her' rightful kin would find her, and she 
would go back to the ancestral home, ride 
to hounds, dance at the hunt balls, attend 
the Leopardstown races, end by marrying 
a man whose title traced back to the days 
of Strongbow. 

# 

A pril came to New York, clean and 
windy-bright, smiling and capricious as 
a girl. The city inhaled its freshness as a 
convalescent would take draughts of out- 
door air after the imprisonment of illness. 

Regina seemed the genius of the spring- 
time as she walked down Fifth 'Avenue, 
swaying gracefully on fout-inch heels. Her 
swirling-skirted dress was' leaf -green and 
over it she wore a hip-length jacket of 
sheared beaver with square shoulders and 
bracelet-length' sleeves. Her hat was a mere 
token headgear, just large enough to anchor 
a nose-veil, and her head was delightfully 
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empty of intention. She had been modeling 
lingerie that afternoon, for Cynthia Town- 
send was to marry Ellis VanPlant III in 
June and was already assembling her trous- 
seau. That matching gown and negligee, ^e 
last thing'she had modeled . . . tears started 
to her eyes, as she remembered it, it was so 
beautiful, and she had looked so lovely in 
it. It was of vert de mer sheer crepe through- 
out, the" gown, .^dged at the hem with hand- 
made lace, was accordion pleated, its long 
lines broken only .by a band of pearl and 
silver which crossed the bodice in, classic 
style. The flowing sleeves of the negligee 
were as long as the train; slashed at the 
shoulder, ^they were set into the robe with 
pearl bands like those of the gowri, and the 
heelless sandals that went with the ensemble 
. were ,matching^green.satin. ,Some day,she’d„ 
have such things for herself, not show them 
off for other v/6men’s wearing. . . . 

She halted at the curb as traffic lights 
blinked red, looked with casual approval at 
a long, black Cadillac convertible that drew 
up alongside, her, then raised her glance to 
meet the smiling eyes of the young man 
behind the wheel. Her breath stopped :with 
a quick, soft sob, and her eyes widened. It 
seemed to her that all her life she had beeni 
waiting for a rnan like this. His upper lip 
was short and his chin "square, with a deep 
dimple in it. Gray eyes looked candidly 
from beneath horizontal brows and his hair, 
nearly black and growing well down on the 
forehead, curled almost as if it had been 
marcelled. For the rest he wore a Shetland 
sports coat, a silk shirt arid rather baggy 
slacks .of, Oxford gray. Regink_knew her 
men. She studied them almost as sedulously 
as she (did- clothes. Yale, she decided at first 
glance, then altered her- opinion. He" had 
that vague but not to be mistaken . air of 
savoir-vivre- that is acquired only bn the 
banks of the Charles. Her green eyes showed 
the flicker of a twinkle, and a smile pushed 
a small dimple m her cheek. When the 
lights once more became green she was en- 
^con^d beside h^ on the red-leather ^t 
of the convertible. 

A pril merged into. May, the orchards of 
Westchester and Long Island were 
sweet and fragrant, and everywhere among 


the lace-shawled boughs the birds sang. Dirk 
Sturdevant’s convertible was parked before 
the de la Cote establishment persistently as 
a delivery truck, and on her days off they 
went driving in the country, lunching, din- 
ing, dancing, playing with the abandon of 
truant children in schooltime. When sum- 
mer came and "everyone '-went out of town 
they had the feeling- that the city was all 
theirs, and made .the rounds delightedly as 
tourists: double mutton chops at the .Old 
Hom«tead, low mein at Yank Sing’s, frogs 
legs Provencal at the Canari d’Or, theatres, 
movies. Coney Island', Jones Beach, car- 
riage rides through Central Park, cocktails 
at the Ritz and Plaza. 'They had known each 
other almost a month before she went to 
his apartment. 

- , Hejived in a penthouse perched on a IpfL^, 
building that overlooked the East River, four 
big rooms facing a tiled terrace fenced with 
a hedge of clipped hornbeams. The walls 
and woodwork were a monotone of pale 
Williamsburg green, and the furniture was 
functional and modern, blond blond wood 
and bright chintz; the'wall-lights hid behind 
pale-yellow parchment shades, ■ the floor was 
V strewn with Cossack scatter - rugs, barbaric 
with primary colors. A lyric baritone was 
singing C&ar Franck’s Pants Angelicus 
softly over a Capehart. 

“'This demands a celebration,” he told 
her in the cultured voice that held that 
superb tone, of gentility she worshipped. 
"Which shall it I^e, champagne or spaming 
burgundy?" 

"Oh, champagne, please.” 

While he was taking a big gold-and- 
emerald bottle from the frigidaire and 
wrestling wilJi its wire ailettes .^she (dropped 
down on the couch and curled her graceful 
legs under her: This was what she’d always 
dreamed of, luxury, sophistication, all the 
indicia of gentle living now she had 
it in her grasp — almost. 

The visionary family home in Ireland — 
hunt balls, race meets, fox, hunts — blurred 
and receded. She’d settle for a penthouse, 
and, perhaps, a country place, near Green- 
wich or Westport. . . . 

He came in, arrins held high in exag- 
gerated imitation of a . stage butler as he 
bore the Sheffield -tray with one glass smd 
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the bottle on it, ^"Drink, pretty creature,' 
drink!” he ordered, proffering the salver. 

She took the glass, then, "Where’s yours?” 
she asked. "Don’t tell me you’ll drink out 
of the bottle!” 

”AIa/s non, Ma’mselle; de votre pantoufle 
‘zdorablei’* 


Her high school French was sketchy, but 
she gathered he was saying something about 
her "adorable slipper,” and when he knelt 
and plucked the suede wedgie from her left 
foot she caught her breath in an astonished, 
ecstatic gasp. He was going to drink from 
her shoe, like one of those bewigged beaux 
in a costume movie. "Why, Dirk, how 
romantic!” 

He filled the slipper to the brim, drained 
it, refilled it. "This a night for romance, 
cherie!" He snapped the electric switch, and 
the moonlight poured into the robtn like 
molten silver . .' cold molten silver, mad- 
dening as the wine that frothed and bubbled 
iii her glass, and in the slipperr he raised 
to his lips. 

He turned the dial of the Capehart, and 
Franck’s sweet, spiritual tune died to be re- 
placed by a seductive air with strange, com- 
pelling rhythms moving secretly beneath its 
surface, compulsive tomtom throbbings and 
the thin, insinuating notes of violins and 
muted trumpets creeping through the 
melody. 

"Yes, Regis darling," he whispered as he 
dropped down beside her, "this night was 
made for romance.” ’Then, in a voice so low 
that she could scarcely hear, "And so were 
you. 

She inhaled sharply, but remained as still, 
as a statue, except for the parting of her lips. 
"Did you hear me?” he asked softly, and, 
as she remained silent, "I love you, Regis 
Hall." 

The words drained her of all resistance. 
She leant forward across his. knees and 
reached up, drawing his face down to hers. 
Her skin felt taut as a stretched drumhead 
as she yearned toward him. Her lips were 
avid, ravenous, as she put them to his mouth. 


M orning came, lovely and cool, with 
limpid, dancing air and sunlight 
sparkling over everything. Dirk made coffee, 
toasted English muffins, scooped marmalade 


from a glass jar into a silver dish. "Happy, 
beautiful?” he. asked as they finished break- 
fast. 

Her wide eyes searched his face, half 
frightened, half pleading. "Do you love me 
— truly — ^Dirk?” 

"Love you, angel-pie? I'm mad abolit 
you.” 

"You swear it?” 

"Of course, if it’ll make you h'apppier." 

She drew at the thin golden chain that 
hung about her neck and tugged the little 
cross her "foster parents” had given her at 
her first communion from her bodice. "Take 
it,” she ordered, and as he took it in his 
hand, she said the old Gaelic oath, the oath 
that cannot be broken: "Ta jhjos ag losa 
Criost . . ." 

"What’s it mean?’’ he grinned as he com- 
pleted sturhbling through the unfamiliar 
syllables. 

"1 swear on the most Holy Rood that all 
my life I will see only Regis Hall, and no 
other woman.” Obedient to her gestured 
command he raised the little cross to his lips 
and kissed it. 

S PRING grew into manhood, into the 
maturity of summer, into early-autumn 
middle age. He had given her a key to the 
penthouse, the elevator operators knew her; 
she came and went as she pleased. 

One afternoon she finished work early, 
slipped out of the blue lame semi-formal 
evening gown she had been modeling, and 
into a man-tailored suit of Harris tweed, 
cut snugly about sleek hips and generously 
over full, high breasts. Bright golden sun- 
beams angled between the tall buildings, 
westward-facing windows were like sheets 
of burnished copper; life seemed to have 
laid down her flying shuttle for. an hour, 
'an air of quiet, almost somnolence, was over 
everything. Her heart sang like a ca^ed 
song bird as she alighted from the taxi, 
nodded brightly to the elevator boy and hur- 
ried toward the penthouse. TThe negligee, 
that lovely negligee she had been modeling 
the afternoon she met Dirk, was hers at 
last, He had bought it for her; it was hang- 
ing in the blond -wood wardrobe of the bed- 
room; soon she would feel the caress .of its 
silkily-soft crepe about her shoulders. . . „ 
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She slipped het key into the lock, pressed 
back the door. 

It opened slowly, like a curtain going up 
upon a stage. In the big living room stood 
Dirk . . . Dirk had a girl, and he was hold- 
ing her in his arms . . , kissing her. . . . 

She took a step back, almost fell against 
the doorpost. Heir lips opened, then shut,^ 
again. 

"Oh!” said the girl as she- released her- 
self from Dirk’s embrace, stepped back and 
readjusted her small, pert hat. 

"Hullo, Regis,” Dirk greeted. His face 
was red, his eyes looked everywhere about 
the room, except at her, and his lips trem- 
bled, almost as if he had been a little boy 
about to cry. Then, he recovered, mumbled 
inarticulately, finally brought out: "Miss 
-Aleock — ^Nlancy- — this is Miss -Hali.-RegiSj. ^ 
this is Miss Alcock.” 

The girls looked at each other a long 
moment, and nothing moved in either of 
their faces’. They were an even match, dif- 
ferent, yet strangely like. Nancy Alcock stood 
perhaps an inch shorter than Regina, but 
what she lacked in height she made up in 
superb carriage. Silken, light-brown hair ^ 
crowned a head of pleasing proportions; 
blue eyes, a red-lipped mouth of generous 
size, a finn chin pitted with a small dimple, 
made her face one to remember, and her 
skin was beautifully sun-tanned.- Her cheeks, - 
her' slim, patrician neck, seemed carved of 
smoky amber; her hair, her lips, her eyes, 
all borrowed increased enchantment from the 
tawny, gold-bronzed skin. Her clothes were 
perfect, to the last small detail; everything 
about her was as right as a picture in Town 
& Country or Harper's Bazaar. Of the three 
she was the first to recover aplomb. 

"Don’t think I go about kiSsing men pro-, 
miscuously. Miss Hall,” she begged. "The 
fact is Dirk and I are engaged, and I’ve been 
out of town since April— White Sulphur, 
then Orr’s Island and Agunquit. I just blew 
in this afternoon, and” — she- raised her 
shoulders iri.the faint suggestion of a shrug 
and smiled engagingly — "you know how it 
-is.” 

Regina answered slowly, making her lips 
function by sheer .power of will; "I— used 
— to.” The she turned on Dirk. "Is. this 
true.^” 


"Is what true?” 

"What she says. Are ,y6u engaged to this 
— to her? Were you engaged to her when 
you — we — ” 

"Be quiet, for God’s sake,' Regis! 
Don’t—” 

Somewhere in ^Regina’s ancestry there 
must; have been a Dublin apple woman, and 
that remote forebear’s talent for vituperation 
boiled to her lips in an ebullient froth like 
hydrochloric acid over marble-grit. Glitter- 
ing epithets like explosions' of a rocket. 
Every possible scandalous analogy from ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms was applied to 
the life, habits and character of Dick Sturde- 
vant. 

.Dirk’s face grew red and redder, and the 
glaze of tears of pure fury shone in his eyes 
as_ she, voiced. her.^diatribe, but ,N^cy Al-_ 
cock’s' smile was half ' amused,' half coldly 
contemptuous.' At last, when Regina came 
to a momentary pause for want of breath 
rather than, lack of words, she spoke het 
curtain line with the precise polish of an 
accomplished actress: "We’re both adults, 
Dirk. If you want to have, a little fun 
while I’m away I don’t suppose there’s any 
way to stop you, but really, my dear, I had 
given you credit for better taste.’’ 

T he sun was going dowii, and purple 
shadows washed the bases of the build- 
ings as she made her way toward Avenue A. 
She moved,slowly,..ambling more like a hurt 
animal than a w'oman; like a stricken ani- 
mal that seeks a quiet spot to die. She 
turned left, northward, toward 103rd Street. 
There,' by the market, grimy children 
played shrilly among the offal, cats , slunk 
noiselessly from -garbage tin to garbage tin, 
in a gap between the low buildings two 
goats feasted on, melon rind, raising horned 
and bearded heads to eye her sardonic^ly. 

Now. she was .at"^ the pier. The water 
lapped against the pilings with a sound like 
secret laughter arid the air was damp and 
chill. There was something in it that choked 
her, made it difficult to breathe. No matr 
ter. She brushed a hand across her eyes . . . 
all the radiance of summer' come to this 
drab end. . . 

The Boston boat went creeping by the 
Queens side of the river, long shafts of 
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orange light shot from its portholes, making 
litle paths to. Spain upon the darkening 
water. Now the rollers from the propellers 
crossed ■ the stream and lisped and mur- 
mured found the piles. 

She drew the little cross from her blouse 
uiiu lAiu iL i>ii uic siniigpiece oi cne pier, ic 
was an inexpensive, small thing, bought for 
two dollars^ — saved a dime and nickel at a 
time — by Timothy O’Halloran and his wife 
for her first communion. She hadn’t even, 
thanked^ them for it when Veronica had 
hung it round her ,neck and called her 
"pulse of my heart." She’d wanted a new 
dress, and was heartsick when it had not 
been forthcoming. Other girls had gone to 
the altar rail in frilly new white dresses and 
satin shoes. She had only a length of 
mosquito netting for a veil, and the small 
cross. Why should she return thanks for 
that} 

A brindle cat, full-fed on salvage frorti 
the market, lay curled in a small knot by 
the stringpiece, nose, tail and paws together, 
regarding her incuriously with round, yel- 
low eyes. She clenched both hands, shut 
both eyes tightly, and stepped into space. 

The yellow-green East River flowed softly 
on its way to New York Bay, softly and 
murmurously, with a sound like far-away 
prayer. Presently the cat unco.iled herself, 
rose slowly, arched her back, then made it 
into a concave as she yawned cayernously. 
She went up to the little gold-plated cross, 
sniffed hopefully at it, found it inedible, and 
turned away, her mottled body merging in- 
distinguishably into the shadows. 

\ 

“^n^IRRA, Father,” Veroiiica O’Hal- 

VV loran twined work-worn fiffgers in 
her lap, *' ’tis a black thing she has done.- 
To kill herself entirely. Now she 'can’t be 
buried in th’ pfaste lines, nor have Mass 
celebrated — -Mavrone dhu, O child o’ me 
body, vein b’ me heart, why ever did you 
do it at all?” She rocked herself from side 
to side as she whispered the lament through 
which the priest’s voice cut like a whip- 
stroke. 

"What’s on you, woman? Holy CEurch 
regards self-murder as a heinous crime, but 
only when committed by the sane. "Tis said 
on very best authority that one may be in- 


sane, yet not show any sign of it. Impulsive 
madness, they call it, and it leads its victims 
to do things contrary to their disposition, 
character and desire. I’m telling you the 
poor grawl was as daft as Clancy’s goat 
when she did the rash act, and ’tis .meself 
will see her laid in consecrated ground.” 

"Then we can have a berrin from th’ 
church?” 

"Have I not said so?- Now, be off with 
you. There’s much to do and little time for 

IRK STURDEVANT sat hunched in 
his chair, inert as though pushed there 
by the weight of his conscience. On the desk 
before him was the packet that the mail man 
delivered fifteen minutes earlier. A regis- 
tered parcel from Nancy Alcock. No note 
had come with it, no explanation, nor had 
any been needed. Inside was the four-carat 
diamond he had slipped on her finger at the 
February graduation dance at the Copley 
Plaza. Its return spelled an ending definitely 
as the act of drawing the sheet over the face 
of a corpse. He felt lonely, forsaken, be- 
trayed. Was it his fault if-^ 

A small, sad sound of- sobbing came from 
the far corner of the room, and when he 
raised his eyes he saw her standing there, 
just as he’d seen, her hundreds of times. 
She wore. the gown and negligee -he’d given, 
her, the lovely sea-green creation she’d 
modeled on the afternoon they met. But 
that could riot be so. He’d taken, it from the 
wardrobe that very morning, bundled it into 
a wad, and thrust it down the shaft of the 
incinerator. Yet there she stood iii it, her 
big green eyes shadowed and tragic, her face 
as colorless as whey. 

He shook his head to clearTt. This was — • 
this had to be — an illusion born of weari- 
ness and lamplight. 

She did not rnove, she did not speak; 
she just looked at him with a steady gaze 
that searched as deeply ,as a surgeon’s probe. 

"Regis!” He half thought, half breathed 
the name. "What do you want here?” 

She made no answer, but her fixed, re- 
proachful gaze was terrible in its steadiness. 

"Are— are you a ghost?” he managed to 
bring out the question by a supreme effort. 

The breeze that wafted up from the East 
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"River stirred the cretonne hangings, mak- 
ing the light waver like i candle in the 
wind, and he saw her shadow, against the 
wall. There was his answer; Ghosts do not 
cast shadows: “Regis!” he exclaimed in- 
credulously. "They told me you were— you 
had — ” The breath clogged , in his throat. 
If only she’d say something, do something, 
not just stand there looking at him like . . . 

Insensate anger coiled- in him Idee a live 
thing, like a snake coiling for a strike. He 
snatdied the hea-\7 glass-globe paperweight^ 
from the desk, hurled it at her with all his 
, strength. He didn’t see her dodge or even 
stir the smallest fraction of an inch, but 
somehow the missile missed its- mark, shat- 
tering on the wall and dropping to the floor" 
with a thiii, spiteful tinkle. 

^ He jmse,^to{^ ^_step^toward her, .halted 
as if at a command, and. rushed fronn the 
room. Across town he registered at a hotel, 
paying in' advance because he had no . lug- 
gage,' ordered whiskey and. soda, and 
dropped' into a. chair, head cradled, in -his ' 
hands. ..Regina stood beside the dresser, 
looking. .; .^. looking. .... 

All night he rode in taxis, in the subway, 
on the Staten Island ferry. There was' no. 
hiding place. Only in flight, in motion 
among crowds, could he be rid of her. Al- 
most-exhausted, he dropped -down on a 
bench in Bryant Park, and, iri awoment she 
_ww coming toward him, ethereal as mooh- 
light, lovely as a figure Botticelli might have 
dreamt of, yet not a spirit, not a ghost, for 
he could see the shadow she cast on the 
freestone Walk. 

Fati^e. was marrow-deep when he re- 
turned to his.aparfment and began to pack. 
He’d take a ship or plane or bus or train — 
take anything to get away from those re- 


proachful, steady eyes, the silent accusation 
of that steady, gentle gaze. 

"Damn it, Regis,” he stormed, "you know 
dam’ well I took as big a Chance as you; 
you knew I wasn’t serious — ’’ The fixed, un- 
wavering gaze pursued him, never left him 
for’ a moment, an instant. 

"Leaye me alone!” he begged. “Say what 
you want me to do; I’ll do it. Is it Masses 
for your soul you want? I’ll see the priest, 
pay him to— r-’’ 

The weight of her eyes bore him down, 
choked put the ^ words he mouthed; lay on 
him like, an incubus, like the Old Man of 
'the Sea or Sinbad. 

“By God, I know what .I’ll do!’’ he 
raved. “I’ll fix it so I cari’t see you!” He 
seized the ivory paper knife; drove it into 
^is nght eye^. , _ , ^ ^ ^ 

The pain was sharp and bitter as a witch’s 
curse, but mingled fear and anger made an 
anodyne for it. He thrust again, with the 
small poniard, and' blackness, utter^and 
impenetrable as the darkness of the Cim- 
ineri, was on: him like. a hood. 

The stridulation of his laugh was like a 
spiteful paean in the formless dark that 
bound his maimed eyes with impermiable 
blackness. 

He wheeled and pirouetted crazily across 
the room. He had escaped— outwitted — 
her! He. couldn’t see her now, he couldn’t 
see. ... 

Like someone playing blindman’s buff 
he stumbled through the French doors to 
the terrace, spread his hands -wide for some 
guiding landmark, found none, and tripped 
across- the tiles and through the- thigh-high 
hedge of clipped hornbeam that served as a 
parapet. 

The street was fourteen stories dpwm - 
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c/ hinker 

BY MALCOLM KENNETH MUSCHlE 



HE building sat on cliff haunches neatly every doctor, consciously or uncon- 
looking west across the rolling sciously has. The feelinig of contempt for 
river. Its gray-whiteness was apr _ and superiority over the patient. 


propriate for a hospital; its columns and 
arches a part of the jmposing something 
that men try to build up in the face of things 
they do not understand and therefore fear. 
Like death — which always hovers over hos- 
pitals. And things worse than death — which 
hover over the psychiatric divisions of such 
institutions. 

In these small worlds that encompass so 
much pain and suffering, of jnind_^d; bP/lyr- 
there are men whose .detachrnent is called 
“"scientific attitude” and whose smugness 
passes for "position” and. "prestige.” They 
are the cataloguers, the book-learned who 
feel that they need but walk down the aisle 
of a clinic to. pick and diagnose the poor hu- 
man wrecks v.'ho fringe their tour of duty. 

Dr. Larabie Warren, head of the psychi- 
atric division of Metropolitan State, was a 
man of unquestioned ability. And he showed 
none of the conceit and conternpt which' 
often characterized the attitudes of his 
friends. Not that he was so different. But 
his practice as consultant had brought him 
some of the most talented people of the day; 
he had learned to hide well the feeling that 


From where he sat in a richly leathered 
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chair behind his wide maplewood desk, he 
could see the river flowing by and beyond, 
as it curved against the grand silhouette of 
the city. ' This scene stimulated him; the 
plumes of smoke against the, blue sky, the 
plane flights that regularly dotted the dis- 
tant horizon from nearby Central airport, 
the fussy tugs and rusty freighters on the 
water below; the excursion boats in summer. 
It was a thought that pleased him that he 
would only confess to' himself, but he won- 
dered how many people here in this great 
metropolis knev/ him and his work. Per- 
haps not many, judged by the standards of 
a radio or movie star, but he, Larabie War- 
ren, was known in most of the circles that 
counted. He was, beyond even a detractor’s 
doubt, an outstanding success in his line. 

H IS desk buzzer sounded discreetly. War- 
ren frowned at the "interruption, 
glanced autornatically at the folding clock. 
It was three. Oh yes, he was to see some- 
body of Machlen’s, a disturbed ward case, 
penniless and therefore charity. Warren had 
a mind good at filing things, even unim- 
portant ones like these. This particular pa- 
tient was to be granted a visit with the 
"Chief” for a very special reason. As War- 
ren remembered the details, the man had 
been picked up in the squalid Tri-State 
Bridge district. The policeman who had 
helped the oldster aboard the 'Metropolitan 
ambulance raised his eyebrows at the interne 
and tapped his temple significantly. 

The complaints hoisted first upon the law 
and then relayed, faithfully by the patrol- 
man to the cynical ears of the interne were 
of a not untypical nature. The very old man, 
the stories went, ."frightened” children, "cast 
spells,” "stopped” people and made dire 
predictions. All these accusations poured 
forth in a variety of excited tongues and 
languages. The old man confirmed his 
"craziness” by not having a name arid shak- 
ing inquiries about it off, although from re- 
ports he seemed most, articulate about all 
other matters. He was registered at the dis- 
turbed ward of the psychiatric division 
merely as a case number. 

But the special reason that was to enable 
what the entrance doctor mentally catalogued 
as an old, dirty lunatic to enter the ionef 


medical sanctum, that would grant him a 
few most precious moments with none other 
than Larabie Warren himself, was a simple 
report handed in by the ambulance physi- 
cian. lit might be added that the interne 
doubted the whole thing himself — but he’d 
heard .it — and passed it on. On his ride up- 
town from the ramshackle tenement district 
which- had been so glad to see him incar- 
cerated in the white-painted ambulance and 
borne away from them by this red-eyed, 
shrieking monster, the oldster had turned 
to the interne and said, oh clearly, so there 
could be no mistake, "So now I shall see 
Machlen and Warren.” 

It was wholly incredible that this ancient 
flop bum had mentioned the chief of 
psychiatry at the hospital, plus one of his 
assistants (who would probably get this 
case) . But even more unbelievably, the old 
man seemed then concerned with the at*, 
tendant’s discomfort and said gently, “Don’t 
be surprised, Greenwald." 

The interne, Greenwald, who’d never laid 
eyes on his charge bef6re~this call; had re- 
ported this to Machlen, whose case in Disr 
turbed Ward it turned out, sure enough,’ 
to be.- Greenwald added his own and un- 
asked for comment: "There's something 
creepy about the guy. Doctor Machlen!” 

Machlen who had scoffed away this ir- 
relevant comment as being the "impres- 
sionism” of the young, had come, through 
the days, to take a different view. The old 
man who had no name "knew” things he 
couldn’t have known. Of course he was 
quite insane, but. . . . 

"I’d suggest you see him' for a moment 
or two,” Machlen Velayed to Warren. 
"Chief, it’s weird how much that man 
knows about the damndest things! He’s un- 
canny, with that sharpness of mind you 
see in some types of mental unbalancement. 
Why, just the other night when I was mak- 
ing rounds, T stopped at -his bedside — 
there’s been some trouble in the ward again 
about the food— and this old codger started 
to talk about the hospital budget and,** 
Machlen’s voice lowered discreetly, "your 
administration of it! It’s all uncanny, I tell 
you! You’ll see.” 

So Dr. Larabie Warren, head of the 
psychiatric division, saw for himself. At 
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precisely three p.m., when , his desk buzzer 
rang and he remembered who was waiting 
to see him, he was much of the opinion that 
this demented man had won himself this 
prized interview with a series of "guesses ” 
and "coincidences” which, had foolishly rat- 
tled attendants and physicians alike down- 
stairs. Totally aside from a certain grudg- 
ing curiosity about the man, Warren knew 
it looked well for him, every now and again, 
to see one of these "hardship” cases. 

Warren signalled his secretary, and the 
door of his office opened to let in one of the 
oldest men the head psychiatrist had ever 
seen. As the ancient came into the room, 
Larabie purposefuly ignored the meaningful 
look directed at him by his subordinate from 
the disturbed ward who’d accompanied the 
case to th[s floor. 

"That’ir'be alC Machlen;” Warren mur- 
mured, reaching for the case chart and 
gesturing the patient to a chair before, him. 
The other doctor withdrew. 

"Now then, you haven’t given us a name* 
so I hardly know what to call you.” 

The old man inclined his head as though 
he had no quarrel with that. His face was 
lined and wrinkled; his hands veined and 
long-fingered. 

"Tell me, tell rne how you knew my name 
was Warren and that you would also be 
urider a Dr. Machlen and ride in the am- 
bulance with an interne named Greenwald.^” 

The ancient smiled, and though the ex-- 
pression was a gentle one, it irritated War- 
ren. He, not the patient, was the one who 
did the smiling. 

"I know many things. Doctor Warren. 
Some of which I speak, others ... I do not'.” 

Grudgingly, Warren, admitted the man 
spoke well. Too well for one of his de- 
crepit- appearance and appalling back- 
ground. It was probably, a case of one who 
had fallen on evil times from a higher plane. 

"You have made some other statements,” 
Warren said softly. The room was quite 
soundproof, but these things were better 
whispered or not said at all. "Some remarks 
about the money affairs of my division here 
at the hospital. Critical remarks. Pray, old 
man. what is your meaning on this?” 

Larabie Warren fixed the patient with his 
cold,* blue eyes, but his gaze was met steadily 
and squarely. The silence was most uncom- 


fortable until it wore itself. out. The elderly 
man spoke. 

"If you refer to certain remarks I have 
made about the management of your divi- 
sion of the hospital. . .” 

'And I do. What do you know of it?” 
The psychiatrist’s rneaning was plain. What 
did the old man know about anything] 

There was another of the uneasy silences. 

rpHEN softly, so softly that Warren found 
-L himself straining to hear, the old than 
replied : "I know a great deal about a great 
many things, Doctor. You see, one’s creator 
usually understands^one, or at least recog- 
nizes if not understands, for the way of life 
is strange. .” His voice trailed. 

Warren rustled some, papers on his desk 
and felt with..drscomfort.and,anger thatffie, . 
was not in as rnuch control of the situation 
as he would- wish. He. took the offensive, 
lightening the usually resonant, timbre of 
his voice only so that no whisper should go 
beyond these walls. 

"I have a report here. Doctor Machlen’s, 
in which, replying to' questions about how 
you knew the identity of certain persons 
who certainly had never crossed your path 
before, you said, and I read. . .” Dr. War- 
ren did. . " 'I created them, therefore of 

course; I know them.’ ” 

Warren looked up, and. the ancient met 
the physician’s smirk with a nod. 

"That is SO. I said it. It is so.” 

"You mean to sit there, old man, and tell 
,me that you created Greenwald, Machlen, 
and myself?” 

"And a great deal more, Doctor. You see, 
all things are thoughts before they are re- 
alities. I can explain this by reminding you 
that a bridge, for instance, is first a dream, 
an idea; /then it is created on a drawing 
board. Only after that does it take substance 
and shape men call reality.” 

The ancient s'poke all the while in a soft 
and gentle manner, butSJ^arren’s rising 
anger with this decrepit old man, who man- * 
aged an air of dignity .despite his drab hos- 
pital attire, knew no bounds. 

"By some freak of coincidence, you have 
been able to impress guileless and poor 
minds witli your abilities, your so-called 
powers!” 
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The old man nodded. "Naturallv, Doc- 
tor.” 

Despite his studied control, Warren burst 
forth, "What do you mean, man, 'natu- 
rally?’ ” 

"I mean, naturally you would say just 
that, and as a product of my own^thought 
processes, nothing you could do would really 
surprise me.” 

This moulding, decaying old folk, with 
the big words he had no right to, with 
knowledge he must have partially guessed or 
gleaned through some weird quirk of fate, 
was the exasperation of all the ages! 

Larabie Warren forced himself to study 
some laboratory reports on his desk. This 
man’s greatest danger was his nuisance value 
to other rational human begins. And that 
would soon be over and done with. 

But the old man was talking again, this 
time without prompting or urging, softly, 
without rancor and despite himself. War-- 
ren was listening, almost as though he would 
hear something he should-'know. 

"You see, my dear Doctor Warren, one 
creates in the mind. Not in the biology 
laboratory. Not the science of the genes, the 
atom, but of the mental. And yet, alas, so 
many things turn out in unusual patterns,- 
quite unforeseen, quite unavoidable. It is 
for one to create but not direct.” 

T he man had a god complex. Every psy- 
chiatric hospital is familiar with, the 
species. Their fanaticism knows no bounds; 
and why may it not on occasion be accom- 
panied by coincidence to lend dignity to the 
ravings? For that was precisely what had 
happened here. 

Warren's main reason for seeing this pa- 
tient was to plug any possible loophole. And, 
as admitted, curiosity. The old man had said 
some extraordinary things about methods 
and other matters at the hospital. Things 
the papers, the mayor and perhaps the board 
of governors would like to know . . . and 
not like to hear. But who would take the 
ravings of an insane man? Still. . . . 

The ancient’s voice was droning on, but 
Warren had been busy for a few minutes 
with his, own thoughts. He was impatient 
now to bring this "charity” interview to a 
speedy close^ 


He glanced again at the medical and 
laboratory reports on his desk. Here, was the 
factor that made everything else all right. 
This was, of course, his final trump. In fact, 
it was a distinct pleasure to play it. He 
opened his mouth to speak. 

But ancient said the words, said them 
first, taking' the sting and impact and cheat- 
ing the doctor of his moment. 

“I am going to die^ You were about to 
tell me that. Doctor Warren? I know it, and 
it must be so for there are many powers 
greater than mine. This is a small thing. Doc- 
tor Warren, in the eternity of the mental. 
An instant, you and I, and all our surround- 
ings. Meaningless, tiny grains in the limit- 
less sands of forever.” 

Warren puffed with annoyance at the 
linking of identities. “You have guessed 
what 'I was going to say. Notliing super- 
natural; a pre-med‘ student would arrive at 
' the same conclusion. Is it unfortunate that 
you place such a low valuation on yourself? 
Although in that, you are quite probably 
right. I am, of course, diflferent.” 

He bit his lip. Why did he allow himself 
to be maneuvered into this position of the 
explaining defensive? 

“You are dying. ■ Nothing can save you 
. although I reahze that in your mental 
condition my words mean very little as tang-' 
ible symbols.” Warren rose, signifying the 
meeting was at an end. 

"I quile understand. Doctor. It is pre- 
cisely what I knew.” 

"I suppose,” Warren sneered; ‘ "that you 
also created my desk clock, the river out- 
side here, the sun and the sky!” 

The elder inclined his head even, as he 
rose to his feet. Dr. Warren’s nurse, Miss 
Benstead, ushered the old man out of the 
chamber afterward. Warren smiled at her in 
his most charming manner. "Really, one of 
the most advanced and amazing- cases of 
mental aberration I’ve seen in a long time!” 

The nurse sniffed disdainfully in agree- 
ment and as though the air itself might be 
polluted by the old man’s visit. 

I 'T WAS in mid morning four days later 
that Dr. Warren’s intercom buzzed. It< 
was Machlen downstairs. About the old man. 
He was bad^ very bad. And sinking. Maybe 
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an hour or so, but possibly at any minute. 
He couldn’t last the morning. 

Warren listened dispassionately. It was 
allowable and at' the discretion of the chief 
to have so seriously ill a patient taken out 
of the psychiatric ward and put, for the time 
it took to die, in semi-private or private. 
Also, it was quite 'possible that the chief 
might -wish to have someone else called in 
from the regular hospital. They were, after 
all, psychiatrists. 

“Shall I get someone else from Medical, 
Qiief?” Machlen asked. 

It afforded Warren considerable pleasure 
to snap back, "No!" 

An hour later Machlen called again. His 
voice, Warren thought, was unduly dismal 
as he relayed the news. “He’s dying!” 

— Larabie Warren snapped sharply, -’---Well, ^ 
what of it! Don’t bother me again about 
this, Machlen! You’d think he was somebody 
important the way you’re going on!" And 
Warren slammed up the intercom. 

The desk clock said eleven-thirty, and it 
was stuffy in the room. The chief crossed 
to his French windows overlooking the water 
and threw them open. He liked to watch the 
river flow by, the great, oily swells and 
eddies. The nearly noon sky was bright over 
the city, and the May sun touched his. face- 
warmly as he looked south. 

He stood there for a few minutes, long 
enough for the cloud that hadn’t been there 
before to creep up on the horizon. He 
.studied it even as .the finger of sun on his 
face lost its warmth. To the south, follow- 
ing the sweep of the river, the city’s sky- 
scrapers looked stark and naked in the new 
light. 

Dr. Warren turned his eyes to the river 
again. He knew nothing, of the tides,, but 
it must be getting to the flood, the turn, for 
the swirling currents had abated. The wind 
plucked at the window and was suddenly' 
cold. He. started to close it, but something, 
made him stay his hand. 

It was a. peculiar sky. Streaked and mot- 
tled, it was, and rapidly darkening . . 
such a pity on a lovely' spring day . . . black, 
but not like a thunderstorm the sun 
had gone. . . . 


L ARABIE warren felt some of the 
clouds in himself. He turned abruptly 
from the window, lit the room lights auto- 
matically and sat down in his leatherette 
office chair. Been working too hard lately 
let’s see, .he had an appointment at 
noon. X. 

He looked at the desk clock. Studied 
it and suspected it. Miss Benstead hadn’t 
wound it . . but yes, on holding it to his 

ear there was a faintly discernible tick. 
Irregular, slower in. tempo than rightfully. 

He rose then again, not knowing just 
why. The window drew him. And the sky 
and sun and river outside. The city stood 
unhealthily white ^ound him, the build- 
ings praying to a sky that w.as thunderous, 
but blacker now tlian thundefhead . he 
- hadnT noticed -with-the room lights on 't-- . 
there was no sun, no trace, ray or hint 
. . but as though gone or never been . 
and the river . . the river was 

. . . not . right . either. 

Warren staggered from the window. The 
inertia of the river, the blackness of the 
sky and the deadness of the sun already in 
him. With both hands he grabbed the desk 
clock and held it to his head. The beats 
were slower, slower . more and rnore 
irregular , slower, slowing the ticks ..as 
though numbered . and the square 
that was the window, opening now not 
_out onto sky but neuter, neutral nothing- 
ness . . . still holding the clock in one hand. 
Listening to the measured tick . . the 
accompanying pound in his head and heart 
. . irregular' and slowing. . . 

Dr. Larabie Warren reached the master 
key of his intercom with an effort . . with 

an eflfort he keyed the downstairs number. 

The river, the sky, the .sun and the desk 
, clock all in his head, all in his being . . . 
the number the number. There, that 
clock . . . connection. 

"Machlen." he croaked with a stranger’s 
voice. “Machlen! 'That old man. Machlen, 
get Medical! Right away, understand. I 
want everything done! TEverything! That 
man must not dieV’ 

But Machlen did not hear. Of course it 
was too late. 




BY DOROTHY QUICK 


S HERRY thought she had never seen 
anything more beautiful than the 
Villa del^uisce. 

White and shining it nestled halfway up 
one of the Italian foothills like a snowy 
flower sheltered by greenery. The glass 
glistened' in the sunlight. Its marble col- 
umns were perfection and at its foot was the 
violent blue of a lesser lake than Como but 
having, the same intense loveliness. Green 
lawns, lemon trees, oleanders and flower 


beds sloped down from the Villa to the 
sandy shore. Tall cypresses' outlined the road 
that curved upwards. Small spring flowers 
grouped around the roots of the trees. Vio- 
lets sprinkled the grass in abundance. 

"It looks like some heavenly stage set de- 
signed by Bel Geddes,” Sherry thought, 
"top beautiful to be real.” Then, suddenly 
looking at Gio sitting tall and, straight be- 
side her, "But it // real, and it’s ours — out 
honeymoon house: — " 

Just at that -moment Gio slowed the cat 
and turned to her, "Do you like it, my 
darling?” he asked. 

The soft musical tones of.^his voice that 
held ^e depths of hjs love for her filled 
her with glory as it "always had from the 
moment of their first meeting. "Oh, Gio, yeS. 
I couldn’t like it more. It’s — it's — ” She 
searched for the right word, “It’s heavenly.” 

He pressed -his cheek against hers and the 
usual thrill that any contact with him gave 
shivered through her. "I am happy that 
you like it, my loved one, and behind those' 


Was she of his. past, or of some 
more remote and exotic dimension!. 
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walls arc American bathrooms, which I as- 
sure you is something to treasure. The bro- 
chure said the last owner renovated it quote 
'for modern comfort without disturbing the 
ancient charm’ unquote. It looks as the 
brochure said. At first I was nervous taking 
it sight unseen as the price seemed low.” He 
exerted pressure and the car shoh forward’ at 
a good speed again, eating up the steady 
incline of the road with no effort. 

"Is it very old?” Sherry asked, ^ 

"It belonged to the Quisce’s in the Thir- 
teenth Century. One of them. Cardinal 
Alessandre de Quisce built it. The family 
enjoyed it for several hundred years, then 
the strains petered out. Twenty-four years 
ago there were no De Quisce’s left except a 
cousin who descended from a female De 
Quisce who _had married an Englishman in 
1760. Her heirs had never been to Italy 
and the family villa meant nothing to them. 

"So they sold it through the agent I got it 
from. It’s passed through several hands 
since then. Mostly rentals.- The man who 
bought it and made the improvements 
didn’t stay here long to enjoy them. He was 
called back to America and then the war 
came. It was a Nazi headquarters at one 
time, then was rented again. Fortunately it 
was free so I took it^ — for you, my darling. 
You won’t be bored here?” 

"Oh," no,^Gio — never with you — and the 
villa is so — heavenly.” As she repeated the 
adjective the look on her face was aesthetic. 

T he villa, on close inspection, was even 
more enchanting than it looked. The 
Quisce’s had sold the family furnishings 
along with the estate so the furniture was 
authentic, as well as charming. "They are 
museum pieces- — with comfort,’’ Sherry ex- 
claimed. Indeed, the whole place was rav- 
ishing. 

Gio nodded, "Each room is a .picture. I 
cannot understand why the rent is so rea- 
sonable — ” 

"The servants are good too.” Sherry had 
lost her heart to Quilletta, the slim Raphael 
Madonna who was to be her personal maid. 
Antonia, the cook, was fat and jolly. Beurio, 
the butler, and general factotum left- noth- 
ing to be desired and old Angelo,' gardener 
and' houseman, had won their hearts at once. 


The agent had staffed the place and the 
servants had been lined, up at the front 
doors of thick wood decorated with finely 
caryed iron^ to welcome the bride and 
groom. They had made an immediate mu- 
tual good impression. 

It had been Beurio’s task to show them 
around and he did it with all the flourish of 
his race, pointing out the spedal advantages, 
particularly proud of the baths. There were 
three on the second floor, complete with 
porcelain and nickel; made from what had 
probably originally been dressing rooms. 
They were large and spacious. Even Gio 
was impressed by their elegant modernity. 

The front of the house, facing the lake, 
had two enormous rooms joined together by 
one of the baths, and further linked by a 
balcony th^ went 'straight across the fmnt 
of the house. 

Sherry went through the long window 
onto the balcony and feasted her eyes on the 
superb view. "Gio,” she called, "you must 
share this.” 

A second later he. stood beside her, his 
arm around her shoulders, warmly intimate. 
"We can. have breakfasts here.’’ 

' "I shall never want to leave. Do we have 
to?’’ she; asked. 

"Not until you wish. I have taken it for 
three moi^fhs, but I can extend the lease. If 
you like I’ll buy it 'for you, Scamperino.” It 
was his pet name for her. - 

"I’d -love it to be ours forever,” she said 
simply. 

"Then it shall be so.” He kissed her. For 
a few minutes time stood still and there 
was only joy in the world, shared vicariously 
by Beurio who watched from the golden 
room j', so' called because of the rich yellow 
damask that predominated in the decor. 

As Gio released her the sun vanished 
with the suddenness that it reserves only for 
Italy. A cold dampness smote at Sherry. 
She shivered. 

"Come indoors,” Gio drew her back to 
the brightness of the yellow damask, shut- 
ting the long window behind hirh. "The, 
twilights are chilly,” he remarked. Then, 
"Have you chosen the room for" as.” 

"This one, of course.” 

"The contessa’s things can be brought 
here, Beurio,” Gio commanded. "Put mine 
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in the other bedroom on this balcony. Then 
no one else will intrude upon it. I will use 
the room for a dressing room. There are 
plenty of beautiful suites on tlie other side 
and in the wings, though not of such mag- 
nificent size.” He grinned, then added as 
Beurio bustled off importantly, 'T shall have 
to hold you very tight, my darling so you 
will not be lost. Both of these rooms are 
big enough to be a house, or an apartment. 
The De Quisce’s did themselves very well. I 
expect this belonged to the Cardinal, who, I 
believe, according to_ history, was quite -a 
man.” 

S HERRY was sure of it when the next 
morning she pulled aside some wall 
draperies of the yellow damask on the far 
side of the room and discovered murals that 
might have illustrated Arentino’s work. 

“I suppose they couldn’t bear to paint 
over them so left the damask in place,” Gio 
explained. "The Cardinal couldn’t have 
them viewed by his more ^dly guests, 
hence the curtain — from its feel I’d bet it’s 
the original.” 

"No wonder that bed makes one feel 
erotic,” Sherry laughed. "Now that I look 
close at the carving it’s full of nymphs and 
satyrs doing unmentionable things. 

"Scamperino! I wondered when you’d no- 
tice.” Gio laughed and caught her in his 
arms. After all, they’d only been married a 
few weeks. 

E xcept for breakfasts the balcony was 
mostly used by Gio tvho came back and 
forth to .the golden room from the other 
bedroom where he kept his things. That 
was called The Madonna’s Chamber. Sherry 
thought the riame had a religious connota- 
tion but when she said so Gio laughed, 
"More likely the Cardinal kept his mistress 
there. Handy like. Madonna was the name 
for any woman in those days. They called 
Lucrezia Borgia Madonna, my love, and her 
reputation was none of the best.” 

It was the day after that conversation 
Sherry saw the woman on the balcony for 
the first time'. 

She was in her room sitting in front of 
the gorgeous dressing table using the great 
silyergilt mirror t^t stood upon it as & 


guide for her pancake make-up when she 
saw a, shadow moving across the - smooth 
surface. She leaned forward and there re- 
flected in the mirror was a figure — -a. misty 
figure — because the glass in the silver frame 
was old. 

"Gio,” she called, but there was no re- 
sponse. 

She got up and turned. She’d been sitting 
with her back to the balcony. There was no 
one there. She rushed to the long windows 
and out on the balcony. Just in time to see 
a flair of white silk disappearing into the 
Madonna’s Chamber. Gio had a white robe 
he sometimes wore. So the incident passed 
with her thinking Gio had been walkmg on 
the balcony and had.not heard her call. 

But the next morning she actually saw the - 
woman. 

She had awakened early with the sunrise 
throwing roseate light around her. She had 
raised up on one elbow to tell Gio to look 
at the sky which resembled a Turner paint- 
ing. But Gio was not there. She was alone 
in the mammoth bed. At that moment a 
shadow cut through the rosy glow. Sherry 
looked out the window and there, in pro- 
file, was the most beautiful woman she had 
ever seen. She was tall, with burnished red- 
gold hair that. rippled in waves of splendor 
down her back. She wore white silk which 
floated around her feet like sea foam and 
hugged her torso close, revealing its perfec- 
tion.- The face was beau tifuL- In a second it 
turned towards Sherry, long enough for her 
to see deep-set black eyes, h^vy-lidded, that 
seemed tragically sad as they regarded her. 

It was only a brief moment,^ then the 
woman walked on. Once again Sherry 
reachedThe balcony in time to see the float- 
ing white silk vanish into the Madonna’s 
Chamber — Gio’s room, the room he had 
selected for a dressing room. 

Sherry’s heart was a dead weight inside 
her, like the heavy brass pendulum of a 
clock swinging to and fro, mechanically. 
Gio had wanted 'to keep his things in a 
separate room. At the time she had thought 
it a considerate gesture but now — jealousy 
was rampant thrusting thousands of green- 
. edged darts into her — Now she thought it, 
was on account of the woman. 

All the tales she had heard of foreign 
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men— thetf mistresses— came back to plague 
her. It was as though the sight of the 
woman, the connotations of her being here 
in the -villa, had released' hundreds of mon- 
strous thoughts that she had never suspected 
of existence.: 

She hadn’t known Gio long — only a 
month before they were married. She had 
met him at a U. N; reception. One look at 
him, tall, handsome and full of charm, and 
she had loved him. Afterwards he had 
said it had been the same way with him. "I 
looked into your lovely blue eyes and my 
heart was at your feet," was how he had put 
it. He had proposed to her after a whirl- 
wind courtship. They had been married al- 
most immediately. 

What had she known about him? Very 
little, except he came from one-of- tlie best 
Italian families, that he had visited America, 
on a mission of some importance and he 
stood high in his country’s estimation, that 
he had plenty of money, an old castle nea* 
^Pavia where his mother, the Contessa, and 
his sister lived. "We will not go there until 
our honeymoon is over," he had told her. 
"They want to know you and will love you 
as I do. You will like them, but’ I do not 
want to share you yet.” ^ 

S HE had had a letter from the Contessa 
welcoming her into the family, a letter 
plainly written by an aristocrat— and that 
was the sum of hei^knowledge of Gio. That 
he loved her she was sure. And yet, was 
she? If he had already installed a mistress 
in their honeymoon villa he couldn’t love 
her very much. She began remembering 
what her family lawyer had said* "Why 
don’t you wait until you know him better? 
Visit his people. Be engaged, but don’t 
marry until you’ve given time a, chance.” 

She!d brushed that aside. Wait, when 
every nerve in her body cried out for Gio, 
when to be his wife was the goal of all her 
dreams. Of course, she wouldn’t wait and 
until this moment she had been deliriously 
happy. 

Her mind swept over the past weeks, 
picked out the golden moments and cher- 
ished them. 

"I am a fool,” she told herself sternly. 
"Of course Gio loves me. I’m.iniagining all 


this. The woman is probably from the vil- 
lage, maybe she’s Beurio’s girl friend.” She 
giggled to herself at the thought of Beurio, 
stately and very much the grand serviteur, 
with a mistress. Then Gio called, tip-toeing 
into the room from the balcony. 

"You’re awake?” he said. 

"And you were gone.” There was re- 
proach in her tones. 

"1 couldn’t sleep. I had the strangest 
feeling as though someone were looking at 
rhe. ^ I went to my room and worked on 
my report. The High Powers wanted more 
detail. They said they’d never had such a 
brief report from me before. They didn’t 
know I could think of nothing but you as I 
wrote it. Madonna, you are so lovely.” He 
"swept her into his arms and Sherry forgot 
about the woman. - — --- --- 

But from that moment she disliked the 
balcony. Even when the sun was shining 
she felt chilly there. That very day she sug- 
gested they go down to the loggia for their 
morning meal. ■ "It’s so lovely looking out 
at the garden.” She explained to Gio. He 
apparently had only one desire to do what 
she ^wanted, and agreed that the loggia 
would be charming. 

Beurio was only too pleased not to carry 
trays upstairs. So the routine was estab- 
lished. 

For -several days Sherry, forgot the 
woman. But then . one night she saw her 
again. Gio had admitted he, had a sore 
throat and said he’d sleep in tiie Madonna 
'Qiamber rather than risk her catching it.. 

The minute the words were out of his 
mouth Sherry was suspicious. "I don’t catch 
things,” she said. 

"You are too precious to risk my be- 
loved,” Gio told her, and went over her 
protestations. 

She couldn’t sleep. She tossed restlessly 
in the big bed. Suddenly she felt eyes upon 
her. She turned towards the windows and 
there on the balcony was the woman framed 
by the graceful curves of the arched window 
and spotlighted by the moon. 

She was remote, beautiful and the in- 
tensity of her gaze was somehow frighten- 
ing. Sherry fdt all her energy draining 
from her. "Who are you? What do you 
want?” she cried, 
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T he woman turned, walked away from 
the window, lost to vision. • Sherry knew 
she was going towards the Madonna 
Qiamber, that het draperies would be bil- 
lowing about her like waves from the sea. 
She. was going to Gio. 

She leaped out of, the bed. This was 
more than she could stand. She would fol- 
low the woman to Gio’s room and have a 
showdown. As she thrust her feet into the 
satin mules she, had purchased at Delman’s 
for her honeymoon she was full of anger, 
rage at the woman for looking at her, dis- 
gust at Gio for allowing this to happen, 
annoyance at herself for being involved in 
such sordid ity. 

As she raced across the room her mood, 
changed. She was remembering Jane Eyre, 
and Rochester’s mad wife who had come to 
stare at Jane in the night; — much as the 
Woman had stared at her, Could it be 
that Gio had found himself in some such 
situation, and, enmeshed in love for her, 
gone aliead with their marriage? Or was 
the Woman the skeleton in his family 
closet — a mad sister perhaps. 

But there hadn’t been madness in those 
deep-set Velvety eyes. Unutterable sadness, 
ingrained tragedy, but not the glare of 
lunacy. 

Sherry fled along the balcony, clutching 
her pale pink robe around her, tying the 
belt as she ran. There was no sign of the 
Woman, but of course she had had plenty 
of time to gain the shelter of the Madonna 
Chamber— and Gio — 

Almost afraid., to lopk. Sherry stood 
framed by the arched window of the Ma- 
donna room just as the Woman had stood ■“ 
in her window; She could see the bed 
plainly. The massive gilded frame with its 
four uprights, the damask cover and Gio’s 
dark head on the white pillow. He was 
sound asleep, and it was no simulated sleep, 
either, for he was breathing heavily with 
his mouth open. His face was flushed. He 
looked ill. A man sick with fever, not one 
indulging in an amorous intrigue. 

There was no sign of the Woman any- 
where. 

But Sherry decided to make sure. She 
tiptoed into the room. Gio remained un- 
disturbed while she^ searched. She missed 


nothing. She looked behind the curtains, 
inside the Venetian wardrobe and even 
lifted the lid of the chest that stood at the 
foot of Gio’s bed. There was no one there; 
when she went to the door leading to the 
hall, she found it locked from the inside. 

The Woman was not there — unless — 
she lifted the bed draperies and peered un- 
derneath. Nothing but darkness, no flicker 
of white draperies and the surface of the 
bed, except where Gio’s body raiseid the 
covers, was quite flat. 

The Woman wasn’t here. Then w'here 
could she be? She wasn’t on the balcony, 
that, it was plain to see in the clear moon- 
light, was empty. Well, perhaps she had 
climbed over the rail down to the 'ground. 
It didn’t seem possible, especially with those 
flowing white draperies. However, it was, 
so far as Sherry could see, the only solution 
— unless' she had dreamed the intruder. But 
she knew she had not. The Woman had 
been real. She had actually seen her. 

She leaned over and bestowed a kiss on 
Gio’s forehead. He was still asleep and she 
•thought his forehead felt hot. Not wanting 
to disturb him she went silently back to the 
other bedroom. In tlie mornirig she wOuld 
examine the balcony more closely, see if it 
were possible to climb down from it, 

B ut when morning came Gio was de- 
lirious with fever and for the next few 
days she thought of nothing but Gio and 
the 'infection that ra^ed him. 

It was the morning of the fifth day when 
penicillin had once again performed its 
miracle and Gio was recovering that he 
asked, "Why did you stand in the window 
last night and look at me, then when I 
called, run away?” 

She was sitting beside him, her fingers 
lying loosely in his. They tightened their 
grasp. "But my darling, I didn’t. I slept 
like a crocodile in the sun. I was exhausted 
with worry over j'ou. Kriowing you were 
all right and out of danger I relaxed and 
made up for all the sleep I’d lost. I never 
raised an eyelid all. night.” 

"But I saw you in the window. So did 
Miss Onatelli.” Miss Onatelli was the night 
nurse; 

It was at that moment Sherry remem- 
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bered the Woman on the balcony. "Did 
you see my face?’’ 

"No, There was a cloud over the moon 
but your figure was plain, and I didn't 
dream it because Miss Onatelli saw you 
too.’’ 

"What did I have on?’' 

"White?” 

"Have you ever seen me in white?’’ 


“But I couldn’t help itr Listen — ” She 
recounted the whole story. She kept'noth- 
ing back, not even her misgivings which 
in the light^f the present circumstances 
and the love gleaming from his eyes 
sounded pretty silly. 

When she had finished Gio looked" 
serious. "It’s either a ghost or Beurio is up 
to something.” 

“A ghost — I never thought of that.” 
Sherry remembered the cold feelihg and 
the -sensation of the energy being drained 
from her. "Oh, Gio, I wouldn’t like it to 
be’* a ghost.” 

"Well, it could be Beurio’s girl friend — 
or perhaps a crazy member of the De Quisce 
family he’s sheltering. It’s possible. These 
old houses hide strange things. There’s no 
use asking him. He’d only lie. Listen, 
Scari^efinbT" stay. in here toiiightT ‘YbiTand' 
I and Miss Onatelli. It’s her last night. We 
m-ight as well make use of her. We’ll 
watch.” 

"Oh, yes, ’’‘^'Sherry agreed, "and now 
while you nap I’ll . investigate the balcony 
climbing possibilities.” 

When she. returned later it was to report 
that nothing short of .wings could get on or 
off ..the balcony \except from the two bed- 
rooms.. The wings of the Villa had no con- 
nection with the balcony, which was only 
on the front facade. 

"A. mountain goat couldn’t' make it, let 
alone a woman.” Sherry announced. 

Miss Onatelli, imported from Rome, 
obviously didn’t approve of Sherry’s spend- 
ing the night in her patient's room, "It is. 
rest that is needed.” 


"Come to think of it, no — except once or 
twice on the balcony when you’ve always 
run away from me.” Gio’s lip twisted. "It 
hurt my feelihgs — I didn’t mention it be- 
fore because I was hurt. I though you were 
evading me.” 

"Gio-i-as if I could — ” She kissed his 
hand and cradled ^it against her cheek. "But 
I’ve thought worse things of you. I’ve seen 
a Woman in white coming in here. I 
thought maybe you had a mistress, or a mad 
wife — ror” She stopped short at the expres- 
sion of shock on his face. 

"That is why, you were cold to me. But 
Sherry, h ow could you—” 
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W HEN the reason for her . staying was 
explained Miss Onatelli was still 
more disapproving, but she made no fur- 
ther protests. She even allowed herself to 
umpire a game of dominoes. But she was 
.quite firm when it came to the time Gio 
should sleep. "We will 'watch, but you 
must not lie awake.” She pronounced and 
turned out. the light. Sherry relaxed in a 
large chaiir big enough to be a couch in any 
ordinary home. After..' settling her patient 
for the night Miss Onatelli sat in a chair 
beside Sherry. There was no sound in the 
room, but their even breathing. 
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Sherry knew Gio was not asleep. She 
could feel his thoughts winging toward 
her and her love went forth to meet his. 
All her doubts of him were resolved and 
she was completely happy once more. 
Curious for the explanation of the Woman 
on the balcony of course, but in an irriper- 
sonal way now. 

The hours, wore on. The moonlight lay 
a great band of silver across the balcony. 
The soft-scented air drifted in like a caress.. 
It' was one of those moon-drenched Italian 
nights which are indescribably lovely and 
seem made for romance. 

Sherry was thinking of Gio and how 
wonderful it .would be when he was quite 
well again when she heard Miss Onatelli 
gasp and a sound of movement from the 
bed as Gio raised himself. Her eyes went 
at once to the window. 

There was the Woman. The white 
draperies swirling about her as though they 
were made of mist. She was nearer, or the 
moonlight was more revealing, for Sherry 
could see her face more distinctly than on 
the previous times. The skin was camellia 
textured, and waxen pale, the eyes deep-set 
and sad, fringed with fear and a terrible 
yearning. The full lips trembled while the 
red-gold hair framed the face as old ma- 
hogany might one of Titian's masterpieces. 
The Woman was a great beauty, she was 
also horribly distressed and full of longing. 
One graceful hand clutched at her slender 
throat. 

Suddenly Sherry heard her own voice, 
strangely calm above the disordered beating 
of her heart — "What can I do for youi I 
am your friend.’’ Into the sirriple words 
she put a world of meaning. 

The Woman half turned as though to 
leave, but hesitated. 

Sherry spoke again, "I want to help you 
— because I know what love means -I want 
to. help you — because I love there is a bond 
between us. Tell me what to do.’’ 

Full-faced towards her now the Woman 
gazed deep into Sherry’s eyes. i 

For a second it seemed to Sherry that 
the Woman was appraising her, and after- 
wards Gio and Miss Onatelli told her they 
had thought the same thing. 

Then Sherry said, and the words seemed 
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to come through her from some other voli' 
tion than her own, "All those who love are 
one. So your sorrow is my sorrow. You 
are blameless, but if it were hot so, your 
sin would be- mine, and your repentance. 
Through me you are free. I do not quite 
know why except my love for Gio makes 
it so, -enables me to give you peace." 

T here was a long silence. During it a 
wonderful thing happened. “The deep 
longing, the intensified yearning left the 
Woman’s .face as though it were being 
wiped off with a sponge. The three, people 
in- the room watched the tragedy die out of 
the Woman’s eyes, saw torture leave them 
and peace take its place, a serenity that w’as 
beyond description. ' _ 

Theft a smile curved . the Womanls_full 
lips, a smile first radiant with a deep inner 
joy, then a smile of gratitude .directed to 
Sherry. At the same time the white slender 
hand tore at something on her neck. There 
was a tinkling sound as though some metal*, 
lie object struck the stone of the balcony 
and then the Woman was gone — -vanished 
into the night from whicli,she had come — 
One minute she was there — ^the next there 
was. nothing. 

Sherry gave a little gasp, tried to move, 
but found she had no strength — an inertia 
possessed her. unlike anything she had ever 
known. She wanted to call Gio, but she 
could make no sound. She was cold, the 
very blood seemed frozen in her veins. From 
far off she could hear Gio’s voice, "It was 
a ghost, there’s no^ other explanation.” And 
Miss Onatelli’s answer, 'T shall never for- 
get ,the pain fading from her face and the 
blessed, blessed peace that took its place." 

Sherry^tried to describe her own feelings 
but she could make -no sound. Faintness 
swirled about, her as the white draperies 
the Woman had worn had. swirled — ebbed 
around her like a' mist. She tried to pierce 
-through the fog that cut her off from Gio, 
She took an uncertain step and fell heavily 
to the floor. The rest was blackness. 

The sun was shining when she came 
to her -senses,^ and Gio was sitting beside 
her bed holding her hand as she had done 
for him, the. positions reversed. She smiled 
at him, and his face brightened as though) 
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it had been suddenly spot-lighted. "My 
darling,” he said, "My darling." 

"What happened.?” she asked, and then 
she remembered. She sat up straight in 
bed. "The Woman on the balcony! She 
was a ghost?” 

"Yes, my love, and you saved her from 
whatever curse she was doomed with. You 
— or someone speaking through you. Do 
you know you have been unconscious three 
days? Nurse Onatelli and I have looked 
after you.” 

"Three days?” 

"Three days! Lie down, beloved.” Gio 
bent over her, "And I will tell you every- 
thing. The doctor said when you came to 
you would be well again and should know 
what happened. He wasn’t sure you’d re- 
member.” 

She lay back, still holding her husband’s 
hand., "The Woman vanished. I tried to 
speak. I couldn’t, I was cold. I guess I 
fainted.” 

"You lapsed into a coma. It was the 
strain, and the fact that occult forces, had 
used you to release her from torment, or 
your own innate goodness. We’ll never 
know which, but I do know about her.” 

"Tell me, Gio.” Sherry was full of im- 
patience to share his knowledge. 

"She was Bianca Torello and she was the 
great cardinal’s mistress. The Cardinal De 
Quisce who built this villa — for her. She 
was young and beautiful. He was old and 
corrupt. Her father was his friend. He 
told the Count Torello he would put his 
daughter in a convent, 'that she had an avo- 
cation. Instead, he brought her here for 
his pleasure. He lavished everything upon 
her but she hated him. She had truly 
wanted to be a nun, but he made her a 
courtesan.” 

"How horrible — Where did you learn 
all this, Gio?” 

"From the estate man. She’s haunted the 
villa for centuries. Of course he didn’t tell 
me until I broke him. down.” 

"What’s the rest?” Unerringly Sherry 
knew there was more. 
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spbnded to the lad’s adoration. There was 
nothing wrong - between them. Bianca was 
truly pure at heart, but she was , unhappy 
and lOnely, a sad captive. The Cardinal 
was away much of the time so she and 
the boy grew to be friends. They often 
sat in the rose garden and talked together. 
One day the Cardinal found them so and 
being an evil man saw evil where there was 
none. He sent her to the/ Madonna Cham- 
ber under guard. He had the boy tortured 
in his own chamber for better enjoyment 
as he lay in bed. 

"Bianca broke out of her room, ran along 
the balcony and burst into the Cardinal’s 
room, just as the boy breathed his last. His 
frail body could bear no more. Bianca was 
like a mad v/oman. She cursed the Cardinal 
■and tile De -Quisce’s. for-all . time=tO:^come.- 
Then the Cardinal, in his turn, did some 
cursing too. He said she’d have to walk the 
balcony until love expiated her crime.' 

"She shrieked there had ^en no crime 
but his, wherea.t he picked her up and threw 
her over the balcony rail to her death. 

"He was far gone in wine, sadistically 
aroused by the torture, but later when he 
went to see her crumpled, lifeless body, still 
beautiful in death, he wept Bitter, tears and 
would have undone his curse. 

"But it was-too late. Words spoken with 
-force have power. The Cardinal knew that. 
In those days they were closer to elemental 
things. But to make amends he hung his 
great jeweled cross about her neck and gave 
her a fine funeral and a tomb.” 

Sherry was hanging on his words: "What 
happened after that?^' she asked eagerly. 

"She haunted the balcony^ and, som^ say, 
drove the Cardinal towards insanity. At 
any rate, he died' raving that the villa would 
know no peace ’til the cross, came to it again. 
For. years- the haunting has continued. The 
Woman in white, or poor Bianca Torello, 
roamed the balcony, miserably unhappy, 
frightening everyone. The De Quisce’s had 
to put up with her and her tragic agony, 
but none of the other tenants could. That’s 
why the vUla changed hands so frequently 
and was so cheap. But the curse has been 
lifted now, by you my darling — ^Bianca 
Torello walks no more.” 

"You haven’t seen her since.^” 
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"No, and I am sure no one will ever see ' 
the Woman on the Balcony, again,” 

"But why.^ I did nothing. I only wasn’t 
afraid of her and spoke words that seerhed 
to be put into my mouth.” 

"By the Cardinal, the young gardener 
who loved her, or your own sweet self?” 
Gio looked at her gravely. "We will never 
know, but she hasn’t been seen since, and 
Beurio says that has never happened before. 

"But I have another way of knowing that 
her poor, unhappy ghost has found peace, 
even if I hadn’t seen it on her face.” Gio 
smiled and broke off, then continued on a 
different key, "Tell me, Scamperino, does 
all this make you hate the villa?” 

S HERRY looked out at the balcony. "No,. 

I love it — and I feel no fear now — only 
that sense of peace.” 

"Then you won’t mind if I buy it? I 
want it, and I, too, feel that as always hap- 
pens in time evil is purged and. only good 
remains. It is so here.” 

Sherry inclined her head. She was com- 
pletely happy. "I’ve always wanted the villa 
to be ours from that first minute I saw it. 
But now, Gio, do we know she’s gone for 
good, that there is only peace?” 

"Because she left you a preseht — ” Gio 
dug into his pocket and held out his hand. 

On it lay a gleaming golden cross set 
with precious stones. Hanging from it a 
broken golden chain. 

"The Cardinal’s Cross. She gave it to 
you, my love. She pulled it from her neck. 

I found it on the balcony. The cross that 
brought peace to the villa.” 

Sherry took the cross into her own hands. 
It was a magnificent thing from another 
world. As she held it she knew a feeling 
of release and freedom from all fear — and 
the prescience of future happiness. 

Gio was speaking again. "There was a 
drawing of the cross in a history of the De 
Quisce’s. It is identical, I arn sure if we 
exhumed Bianca Torello’s body we would 
not find the cross that was buried with it.” 

Sherry raised the cross and laid it on her 
neck where She would wear it always. "And 
I am sure too,” she said slowly, "that we 
would find on her face that blessed expres- 
sion of peace.”'- , 
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intoxicating drinks. Not classed as a 
permanent *'cure,” but it IS a recognized 
method of withdrawal of alcohol. Inter- 
rupts drinking cycle and causes many to 
turn from liquor. May be taken in 
CRKT. A few drops of this wonderful 
ALCOREMellmlnatesdeslre for more 
alcohol. GUARANTEED Pure and Effective. Aversion treat- 
ment is recognized by Medical Authority. ALCOREM comes 
ready to u,se — simple instructions included— NO BOOKS TO 
READ — need not cause excessive time out from work or social 
duties. One happy ALCOREM user writes: “PLEASE SEND ME 
MORE WONDEREUL ALCOREM AT ONCE FOR A FRIEND 
WHO IS A HEAVY DRINKER. I BOUGHT FROM YOU BEn 
FORE AND HAD WONDERFUL RESULTS.“Ae an additional 
help we send .s . 

FREE! 21 PINRIES with order of ALCOREM) 

Special Formula capsules to help nervous and digestive system alM. 
FREE WEIGHT CHART. Acts as guide in building reformed 
drinker to proper weight. 

SEND NO MONEY — ORDER NOW 

SATISFACTJO.N OR MONEY -BACK. Send name and address. 
We rush ALCOREM. FREE PINKIES and FREE Weight Chart. 
Mailed in plain wrapper. Pay postman only $4.95 and small C.O.D* 
charge. TO SAVE C.O.D. CHARGE SEND $4.95 WITH ORDER. 

C MIDWEST HEALTH AIDS . dept, p-x 
608 SO. DEARBORN STREET • CHICAGO S, ILL. 




ED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 

Why try to worry along with trusses .that gouge youf 
flesh — press heavily on hips and spine — enlarge open- 
ing — fall to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No 
leg-straps or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad 
bolds at real opening — follows every body movement 
with instant increased support iii case of strain. Can- 
not slip whether at work or play. Light. Waterproof, 
can be worn in bath. Send for amazing book, 

"Advice To Ruptured,” and details of liberal truthful 
60-day trial offer. Also endorsements from grateful 
nsers in your neighborhood. Write; 

Cluthe Sons, I>ept, 3!), Bloomfield, New Jersey 




Say, fellows, be the life of the party with these small 
Illustrated cartoon booklets of comic characters. Ten 
assorted, $1.00. You’ll want more. No Postal COD’s. 

BEGINALB BALEB 

I31(>-P Park Row Rldg.. New York 7, N. T. 


Please ;mention:NEWSSTANDrFxGTioN-UNiT.‘wher) answerinR advertisements' ., V, 






HAVE YOlI EyER, in. the stUlnees of nighty 
gazed at the heavens overhead? If so, you may 
-have wondered-if there' are living things-^per- 
haps human beings — moving about on the 
' humierou'srworlds in the. vast reaches of space. 

. Do you. know- that the entire universe is alive, 
■nbrant with an: intelligence and an energy 
that can be harnessed by man on earth? 

-Whatis'more important, is that this Cosmic 
inind- force is also within you. You can^use it 
to become more positive, vibrant, and ex- 
uberant with ideas — to achieve greater 
things in life. 

V/rlte for FREE Book 

> 

The Rosicruciana' (NOT a religious organization) have 
. for .centuries investigated and. preserved the unnsual 
facts about the, mysteries of life and of- the universe. 
These truths they.inake available to sincere., seekers - 
everyiuhere, without 'di8crimination.'They offer you a 
FREE book. The Mastery of ' Life, which tells how you -• 
can leant to remake your life by converting hopes into 
realities. F^or your free copy, write today to: 

Scribe L X. L 

ROSICRUCIANS (amorc) 

San Jose, California 


. Please mention Newsstand Fiction Unit when answering advertisements . 




YOU BUILD THIS TESTER 


I'lS 





: as part of my 
Servicing 
Course. It 
soon helps you 
EARN EX- 
TRA MONEY 
fi.\ing neigh- 
bors’ Radio.s in 
spare time. 


BUILD THIS WAVEMETER 


as Dart of my 
NEW Communi- - "i 
cjitions Course, 

Use it with Os- S *3 
^illator you also 8 •aJs 
build that fur- 
nishes basic 
power to trans- 
nitter and determines' 
ransmitter frequency. 




TRAINED THESE MEN 


KN01¥ RADIO 

I Will Train You ot Home -SAMPLE LESSON FREE 

Want a gouti-nay job in ' the fast- or get a good-pay job in Goveniment. Po- 
growiug lladio and Television Industries, lice, Aviation or Marine Radio, Broadcast- 
or your own money-making Uadio-Tele- ing. Public Address work, etc. Or think of 
nsiou shopf Tve trained Imntlrcds of amazing Television opportunities. Al- 
men WITH NO PUEVIOCIS TR-’VIN- ready maiiufacturerg are producing over 
ING to be Radio technicians. 1 cau 100,000 sets a month. New stations going 

do the same for you. Or now you cau on the air everjnvhere! Television is 

enroll in my NE\V practical course in America’s fastest-growing industry and 
Radio-Television COM-^IUNIC.ATIONS— men who know it will be in demand, 
lean) to be a Broadcasting and Commu* a.* i i AmJ D^aL Cpao 

nicalions technician. You get practical GCt AClual. LesSOD AflD bOOK hrce 

Radio experience with M.ANY KITS OF My DOUBLE FREE OFFER entitles 
I’AltTS 1 send you in iny train-at-home you to actual SAMPLE LESSON and 
method. All equipment youra to keep, my C4jj)age book, “HOW TO BE A 

MoLa CvDra Maaau I« Caa.a TS^a SUCCESS IN RADIO-TELEVISION- 

MaKe Extra Money In Spare Time electronic^” both free. Mali 

As pai*t of my Radio Servicing Course, coupon now. See how .quickly, easily 
I send EXTRA MONEY ^ You can start. J. E. 

booklets starting the day \# C* TP F ^ C SMITH. President, 

you enroll. Make e-xtra w k I b bm Depb. 9HM.' Natioiaal 

money fixing Radios in _ , — _ - . . . Radio Institute, Pioneer 

spare time while training. Gel ThiS Training WltnOUt Home Study Radio 

Then start your own lia- a 1 11 j-- ^ 1 d;ii School, Washington 9, 

dio sales and service shop COSi Under u. I. Hill D. C. 


Dept. 9HM, iNational 

Radio Institute, Pioneer 
Home Study Radio 

School, Washington 9, 
D. C. 


,^1^ HAS 600D JOB 
W\ IN RADIO STATION 

1 , “Am Chief 
Engineer- ot 

8 Radio Station 
WORD in 
charge of i 
•en. Owe all I know 
bout Radio to NRI." 
CLYDE J. BUR- 
ETTE, Spartanburg, 
juth Caroliha. 


E nas his own — — — bi 

RADIO BUSINESS 4 

“Now have 
two Radio 

shops seryic- 1 MR. J. E. SMITH. Pres.. Dept. 9HM 
se& a^month^ * National Radio Institute, Washington 9, D. C. 
Have largest service B Mail ihe FREE Lesson and G4-uage boob, 
establishinent in South- 0 (No salesman will call. Please wite plainly.) 
eastern Missouri.” — « 

ARLEY STUDYVIN, .name 

DeSoto, Missouri. ■ 






FfBeal 
Success ! 
/I inRADlO ! 


I IY COURSE 
INCLUDES 


TELEVISION 


ADDRESS. 


J CITY ZONE STATE 

' □ Check If Velenn APPROVED FOR TRAINING UNDER G. I. 








IlIiD MONEY? 


HERE’S PUNTY! 





jflOE BUSINESs^ 



.You Don’t Invest a Cent!. 

-.1 Furnish Everything-^FREE 

That’s right— Tplan to give it to. you for absolutely ^ 
'nothing^FREE. •you_..don’t invest a penriy’‘'^n'6w or 
eve5.;Kpsh''fhe cou ptorTToHay— i'e" irrihis~iple>idi’dly^ 

' piofitakle business next week. , ' -■ 

.Yoii canibc tho direct factory man handling’ the' line 
of. this ■45-year-pld, milUon-doIlar company — the Leader' 
in? its' field. ' ' ' -C' f ** v*” 

ji ' Here’s Wtiy irs Better 

Eyerytx^y. wears^ sKbes.. You cah .ptart your business by^. 
seiling'u paif.’to'your friend or brother;. father or wife-^' 

. even get .a pair yourself.- That will prove the^ fine -quality 
lea'ther^superb cnaftsmanshib— money-sayingrvalue — and 
the unequaled\c6mfort-fit !‘ ' '• ^ 

.Perfect “fit for "everybody ^because you draw om inven- 
tory of 150, OOO'pairs, -plus daily factory production.* You 
a/i<;a2/.9 have the^cxact ’size and width to -fit your custom- 
ers prop.erly-^no'substitutions 'necessary 

Sales build up 'from-/friend to friend vquickly', like -a' 
snowball, -They build you a big ihcoihe quickly w’ith. rec-j 
ommendations* and repeat orders.' ' „ _,/i 

-We make you an- Expert .Fitter — give you a chance at.% 
big profits every month. ^ ^ 

; ' Fit Me^hid Womeh^ ■; 

Yes— you h^indlc this^ 'superb line of dress, work; sport 
shoes for; men. and women. Scores of exclusive features. 
Leather .'^jackets, raincoats, sport shirts— lots of extra 
bpportuhitios ‘for big’ profits. ‘ * ’- 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 





B D G-P rof its^N'A^iVe rhba d 

You have. none, of the expehse 'of-* rent, '■/clerk* hire, lisht, 
heat, etc; You': invest nothin'^ but your .time; Your big. 
margin of_ profit’.-, is all clear net to you. 

PoweVtiil’ Nat'iohal. Advertising. 

' 'You-get ithe benefit’.-of ibigr,”pb.werful.,.ads .in”, magazines 
lik’e The ‘‘'Saturday Evening Post, _.Go6d. .Housekeeping. 
Life, etc. People know- Masdn^are .^eager. to get; the. spe- 
cial Personal .Fitting. Service 'we advertise' for your'lbene- 

, fit.' Aiid remember', ,. we-' pay -for.' all' this adver^ising^it 

” doesn’t' cost you a 'cent.' 1 ' 

'now Is, the T.irh'e "''m-'- 

■ The people'. right around, you are eager to have y^,de*ih- 
niistrate and sellvthem Mason’s exclusive Zipper ibhoes— 

. no 'laces^ — special comfort .features. Air Cushion, s^es , 
‘'^superb' FOOT PRESERVERS With' extra support -for 
weak' feet. They know'ahdut .the _way you can fit «iem— 
'- ‘-saye 'tKcm mohey^end -the 'foot .trouble caused by ■wrong- 
size ••sKoes.-- . V- ■" , 

' -EXTRAf Advantages y 

If you act promptly." ypu’.l/get;p‘ur 'g.eat' Fice Sample 
Outfif.that pufs a shoe; store business., right, in your 
pockit— you’.ll .get the' special sales training that 5,000 
successful, salesmen rprepared for. 

.. — idcmonstrator,s— // K -T i-rt y 

' you need to ,std/rt nia.'dng nwney tfie 
very first ^hour. , ‘ 

Rememiber;'* ’Mf '^n. Shoes • are 
backed by . the .Good ^'^usekeeping 
•Seal of Approval— neither you.^nor 
your (Tustomers can. lose • a dime^ 
and you have everythin’g tq^.gain. 


p GuQioDttrd by 

\ HnusrVrepinfi.y 



RUSH THE COUPON NOW! 


., .ZIPS on — .ofl ' 

*Top-qualUy, glove-soft, with 
the 'Zipper everybody is' 
easer- for. .It's included In 
.your ‘FREE Sample 'Outfit. 


Lebf he r J a eli e ts 

Tremendoufl'- demand, for 
'ihcsc^finc leather' jackets, 'at 
far- below- store prices' -In' 
“eluded -In vyour. FREE Sam- 
ple Outfit.' ' ^ ' 


Velvet-Eez Air-Cushions* 

•Exclusive Air (>nshioh in- 
sole cradles foot onl 10,000 
Liny air bubbles. Tcn-sccond 
demonstration practically 
Guarantees sales 



MASON SHOE- MFC'.. CO, • 

'Dept. M-357, Chippewa .Falls. Wis. 

Put me .-in ' a - "ehoe .'store' business . 
Hush ‘me great -FHEB ' Sample^ Outfit 
featuring ' Zinper ahoee, Air Cushion 
shoes, I^eather Jackets— olher-fast;SCll- 
Ing specialties. Show me how your. Na- 
llonal advertising makes more custom- 
ers and profits for me. Send everything 
free and prepaid: (My own shoe.'size is 


! 

1 

1 ( 

0 

!< 


Dept. |M-3S7, Chippewa Folia, Wii. 
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State 




